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Play Billiards! 


Keep the Home Fires Burning 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are an all-year sport—brimful of fresh 
surprises every game! ‘This is not forced exercise, but healthful fun; and it 
brings to players life-long benefits. 

Shared by boys and girls, and mothers and “old boys’’—billiards instils 
the love of home in all. With practice you can soon control the balls, but 
not the merry flow of jest that often makes the best of players lose. 

Give your home Carom and Pocket Billiards—not ‘‘some-time,’? but NOW—#his 
Christmas. A small gest payment pute | a scientific Brunswick Table 


in your home. Pay the ba ance montl s you play. : d 


IBRUNGV VICIA, <@atta 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES For Billiari 


Life, speed, accuracy and lightning action—beautiful cabinet work B : k FREE 
in rosewood, mahogany, oak and walnut. Brunswick ‘‘Ouick Demount- 00 
able’’ Tables fit all size rooms, and are easily folded when 
not in play. 
“Baby Grand” home-size regulation styles for spare-rooms, lofts, The ‘BRUNSWICE- RALKE-(OLLENDED 
basements, or private billiard rooms, Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, ™~ 


Tips, Cue-Clamps, expert book of 33 games, etc., all included free. 
Write at sb for handsome cles ae” ail inca ~ i Home 4 Dept. 58N, 623-633 S. Wabash A 
Magnet” and pick out the size and style best fitted to your home. Chicago, Ill. 
Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer included, 4 Send me one of the free color-books~, 
Mail the coupon for this interesting book at once. “BILLIARDS — The Home Magnet” 
tell me about your home trial offer. 


THe BRUNSWICK. RALKE-COLLENDER (° 


Dept. 58N, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Dealers, Write for Attractive Agency Proposition 
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Victrola XVIT, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure every one enjoys, 
and the artists who entertain you on the Victrola are the artists 
every one wants to hear. The world’s greatest artists—and they 
make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, 
Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini, and other famous singers of the opera and concert stage. 
Elman, Kreisler, Paderewslzi, Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted 
instrumentalists. Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and: other bands and orchestras of world- 
wide renown. Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, 


and a host of other favorite entertainers. 


Get a Victrola this Christmas. There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play 
your favorite music for you and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400, 


‘Vitor ee! Machine Co., Camden, N a. USA 


real, Canadian Drsweit 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products af this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro 
motion of sale of any other talkiog Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegah 


Victor Supremacy 


To ~ ~a Rg J quality, always 
look for ous 


important Notice. vi fs 
Records and Victor Meitinan — s ae .- = Sptenee. 
a> ft 4 r . ot teenies endea t a Gast 
nd thei yom, one 4 ’ Talking Machine Company 
her, is absolutely essen- New Victor Records demonstrated at 
ject Victor reoroduction, all dealers oe the Ist of each month 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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A typical specimen. of strong and healthy 
childhood—a condition’ brought ; about by the 
use of Mellin’s Food ‘and ‘cow’s milk. 

Start your baby right. Send today for a Free Sample 


bottle of Mellin’s Food and our instructive book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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A Twenty-Cent 
AINSLEE’S 


EGINNING with the January issue, AINSLEE’S will be 

B twenty cents per copy. The advance in price is nece 

partly because of the remarkable program of fiction v 
have laid out for the coming year, and partly because of the greg 
creased cost of manufacturing a magazine in these extraordinary 

This change is entirely in keeping with AINSLEE’s policy, 
have never sought to make a publication to fit a certain price, 
always been our aim to put together the most entertaining 
possible, regardless of cost, to manufacture as economically as pa 
and to give the result to the public at the lowest possible price, ~ 

Twice before in our twenty years, we have advanced our] 
and in each instance the added features which the increase ena 
to give our public, brought us an actual increase in circulation 
other words, the class of readers to which AINSLEE’S makes its @ 
wants AINSLEE’S—not a magazine as nearly like AINSLEE'S as ¢ 
made at any certain price. With our readers it is “AINSLEE'S 
much?” not “Here is fifteen cents—what can I get for it?” 


AINSLEE’S was started in 1898 as a five-cent magazine of 
a hundred pages. Among the frequent contributors of fiction that 
first year were Stanley J. Weyman, Anthony Hope, Harold Ma 
Theodore Dreiser, Opie Read, Albert Bigelow Paine, Morgan Robet 
Bret Harte, and A. Conan Doyle. The magazine was a brilliant li 
success, but at five cents a copy, how could we do it? At the @ 


Continued on page 143, 
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HORTLY after noon on a sunny 
ss Sunday morning in the spring of 
175—, the usual crowd of gal- 
lantly dressed and gentlemen 
were taking the air and displaying their 
graces in Hyde Park. Ruffles and wigs, 
patches, hoops, flowing robes, swords— 
with high civilities and flowery compli- 
ments passing freely, that artificial, yet 
fascinating life bubbled its hour away. 
Among the rest moved Mr. Freder- 
ick Rokesley. Mr. Rokesley’s dress was 
as gallant in cut as the rest, even though 
its quality, like the quality of its own- 
ers mind, would not bear a close in- 
spection. Mr. Rokesley was thirty, tall, 
good-looking, a humbug, possessed of 
ninety pounds a year, a taste 
some acquaint ith 
a deter: 
Marry m 
And see! \mo! x tl 
in the crowd 
of face and 


ladies 


for poetry, 


who e ch 


moves irm 
may vie the 
best of them. Miss Fanny O’Rourke 
was fashionably dressed, though here 
again was a lack of quality in the mak- 
ingup. Fanny was Irish—possibly you 
have guessed that? ie 
scrupulous, an orphan, and passionately 
determined to marry money. 


one 


figure with 


twenty-three, un- 


LES 
“ar 


\ 


o 


| ® ~ 


By E. Goodwin 


the back- 
ground, a wonderfypl grandmother. 
Miss O’Rourke and Mr. Rokesley 
being thus in the same crowd, fate could 
not well miss the ironic opportunity. 
They met—they glanced. They passed 
Eye spoke to eye, and eye 
to eye responded. A dropped handker- 
chief, a deft appropriation, a gallant re- 
a bow, acknowledged 


She possessed, also, in 


—repassed., 


turn with such 
with such ar air, a compliment, a blush 

-the whole affair positively arranged 
itself. It was a humble, even a shabby 
lodging off Clarges Street to which 
Frederick escorted Fanny that Sunday 
morning, but as he left her at her door, 
l criticism, she had 
a “story,” 


Op- 


with a bow above 
ilready hinted that the 
led himself the first 

1] 


re was 


| “story,” at first 
‘ 1 at last w iffect 

ing reluctance, a thing of sighs and mel- 
cuing. She was—— 
Could she trust him? She could? Well, 
then, she was an orphan. The skinny 
old lady in the background was her 
dear old nurse—so devoted! From her 
tender infancy, she had been under the 
n guardian, an un- 


ancholy, most intriguing 


strict care of a ster 


pleasant man—a schemer. 
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As she grew up, she had learned two 
things—that at twenty-one—‘‘another 
two months, sir’—she would inherit a 
fortune of five thousand pounds a year, 
and that her stern guardian was endeav- 
oring to force her into a marriage with 
his son, an ill-bred fellow. But Fanny 
was a girl of spirit and, secretly selling 
some of her jewels, she and her dear 
old nurse had run away, and were now 
living in this modest obscurity, her af- 
fairs, thank Heaven, in the hands of an 
honest lawger who had completely mas- 
tered the scheming guardian. Only an- 
other two months and she could safely 
emerge from hiding and take possession 
of her fortune. 

A moving story, most romantic. Told 
as Fanny could tell it, it did Mr. Rokes- 
ley’s business. Conceive his agitation 
as he listened. 
within himself whether he had the in- 
genuity, the daring to He deter- 
mined to try it. 

Would that he could tell her all, in 
his turn! But no, on much of his story 
his lips were sealed—for the time. Still, 


Conceive his pondering 


might know—a 


a disputed marriage ; 


this much she great 
family ; 


his birth; the discovery of some docu- 


a slur on 


ments; consternation in “very high cir- 
” ' . . 

cles;” the attempt to compromise; his 

stern refusal—“for the sake of my 

sainted mother’s name, Miss Fanny”; 
1 

He 


his present poverty, nobly borne; 


ot hi wealthy 
. ' 


al 
rat 


They 


, 1 > . on eral 
Rokesley could scarcely 


believe that 
such fortune was to be his—and Fanny 
was nervous. Before the very altar, 
each secretly looked around fearfully, 
dreading some catastrophic interrup- 
tion. But no! The vows are spoken, 
the ring is on, the register signed, the 
fees paid—she’s his—he’s hers! Joy, 
and away to her lodgings for the wed- 
ding breakfast! After which, with some 
nervousness, a disclosure on his part. 


After which, with no nervousness at 


but with an alarming display of tem 


per, parallel disclosures on her part, 
After which, = granny '—granny {fo 
granny !!!—unending granny, skinny 
yellow, and of a fury apparently tm 
abateable. 

They moved to Colebrook Roy, 
Islington. They had one hundred and 
thirty pounds a year to share among 
them. Mr. Rokesley’s share was not 
much. You would have thought that 
since, in law, he was absolute possessor 
of his wife’s income as well as his own, 
his position was not so bad. But there 
was granny. If you had known her, 
you would have understood. She man- 
aged things. She managed Rokesley, 
managed his money. Rokesley went no 
more to the park on Sunday mornings, 
His chief amusement was his guitar, 
He did not play it well. Fifteen months 
after their marriage, he played it worse 
than ever. His skill was no less, but 
with a three-months-old baby on each 
You see? 

One day, in Colebrook Row, Rokes 
ey encountered an old gentleman ina 


ong brown coat who took snuff and it- 


ate 


! 

quired for one Mr. I*rederick Rokesley, 
“What’s it about, first?” inquired the 

now cautious Rokesley. 

“It’s about money.” 

“Then Mr. Rokesley’s moved out of 


” 
> ago. 


Ic 9 
“at 38. 

“Then I’m him.” 

“And are you the son of Mr. John 
Rokesley, of Aylesbury, farmer, now 
deceased 2” 

“T am.” 

“Could you prove your identity?” 

“T could.” 

“Then bring proofs to my office 
Frost, Frigid & Frump, 137 Blooms 
bury Square—at three this afternoon, 





an. ae 
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"my dear sir, and I’ll have some pleasant 
news for you. 

At three o’clock that day, or, to be 
precise, at ten minutes past three, Mr. 
Rokesley, having recovered from the 
slight fit into which the news had at first 
swept him, listened to the retelling of 
the glad tidings. His father’s only 
brother, Andrew Rokesley, had left 
England fifty years before, had re- 
mained childless, had made a fortune, 
had left his money to his brother or 
his heirs, and had died. Rokesley had 
come into forty thousand pounds. 

Rokesley never returned to Cole- 
brook Row. From that moment, he 
yowed never to go near there again. He 
left his Fanny, his grandmother-in-law, 
his twin offspring—left them absolutely 
to fate and Fanny’s forty pounds a 
year. Thought he, “I’m done with them 
forever !” Thought he! 

Rokesley, handsomely set up in 
funds by the solicitors, as a temporary 
accommodation, went to Nottingham. 
He had determined to buy an estate 
and settle down as a country gentleman. 
Some one had mentioned that Notting- 
hamshire had some pretty country in it, 
so he went there and put up at The Bell. 

The Bell at Nottingham was a fine 
old inn. with plenty of 
money, was made very comfortable. He 
enjoyed life. Looking over eligible es- 

and empty un- 
y of passing the time. Many 


Rokesley, 


tates houses was a not 
pleasant 
idle peopl nd it s ven nowadays 

d well: his m 


even above the higl 


curial spirits re i 
level of his fortunes. He was regarded 
with interest. He felt himself a man 
of importance. He patronized the 
tailor, the hosier; he liked them to wait 
on him for orders in his private room 
at The Bell, where, as they solicited his 
custom, a miniature painter worked at 
his likeness, 

He became a blood. He ogled the 
girls, He ogled a lady in Nottingham 


High Street; he had a happy recollec- 
tion of how the thing was done in Hyde 
Park. Such a neck she had, such an 
ankle! Evidently married, but what 
grace, what charm! 

It was about midday. Lunch was 
served Rokesley that day in his private 
room at The Bell, and the lady lunched 
with him. She was a dear, romantic 
creature, with something of a bear—a 
plain, blunt, practical man—for a hus- 
band. Dreadfully blunt and practical— 
for at two o’clock he suddenly burst into 
Rokesley’s room with a friend, boxed 
his wife’s ears, and pulled Mr. Rokes- 
ley’s nose. If the lady had not been 
there, Frederick would probably have 
accepted the affront meekly enough, but, 
alas, for his dignity’s sake, he must 
swagger. He did so, put his hand to his 
sword hilt, and in no time found him- 
self the recipient of a challenge. 

“All right, my buck! If that’s what 
you want, meet me at five o’clock in 
the field behind the graveyard. Bring 
a friend, if ye’ve got one, or if not, I'll 
find a second for ye. Swords or pis- 
tols. And look’ee—mind ye do come, 
or, begad, I’ll come here and put a 
cudgel round you!” 

And with that, exit the practical hus- 
band, and his wife, very meek and sub- 
dued, and his friend, grinning. 

Mr. Rokesley was unhappy. Quite a 
number of people had seen the nose 
had heard the challenge. You 


t} 1 lace 
their 1 ices, 


pulling 
‘an’t keep hotel servants i1 

their mouths, under such cir- 
Che doorway of room 


nent 
1 been crowded. conversation 
The Bell that afternoon was all about 


It burned, as ears are 


h The 


( 


t 
t 


a 
Rokesley’s nose. 
said to do. 
Rokesley was in some things a man 
of great determination and swiftness of 
It is true that he sat almost 
chair from ten minutes 
nce, 


decision? 
motionless in his 
past two till ten minutes to five. 
following the his thoughts, he 
rapier from its scabbard, felt 


line of 
drew his 
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its point—shuddered, put it back, and 
resumed his. brooding. 

But as the dreadful hour drew near, 
he showed himself the man of action. 
Outside, beneath his window, from the 
great courtyard of The Bell, rose the 
bustle and stir preliminary to the de- 
parture of the Bath coach. He 
went to the window, and looked down. 
He reflected. Already, no doubt, that 
horrible man was making his way to 
the field “behind the graveyard,” with 
friends, one of whom—possibly all of 
whom—would be willing, nay, anxious, 
to act as his, Rokesley’s, second. blood 
thirsty crew! And there was the coach 
—with vacant seats, no doubt—just 
about to start Bath. 

Down the stairs went 


rose, 


for 
Rokesley, hat 
on head, coat on arm. 

“My bill!” he cried. 

They brought it him. The addition 
was shocking, but he paid the amount 
without a glance. The servants crowded 
round for tips. He tipped them hand- 
somely, lavishly. They were not grate 
ful; they jeered. 
a word along the 


appeared 


Some one must have 
High Street 


with half-finished 


passed 
The 
suits over his arm. 


“What 


‘ 


tailor 
- é sen , 
about these: he queried. 
‘How much?” 

ning miscalculation; 
inds.” was the repl\ 


r 


then, 


1 
I> 


dh d val 


in the yard, n absorbing in 
terest in Rokesley’s departure. Some 
kindly soul suggested, “Run to the field 
by the 
awful! 
in his place, outside; the guard was up; 
the driver was up. 

Who’s this, panting into the 
something in his hand and 

“What about this, your 

Why, the miniature painter! 


graveyard and tell——” It was 


But, thank goodness, he was 


yard, 
waving 
shouting, 
honor ?” 


Rokesley passed him five guineas, (gmp 
the miniature, dashed it into the yard, 
And who are these, in a group, } 
hurriedly entering the vend? Heavell 
‘Tis the man who had pulled his nose 
and a dozen friends—in a great hurry, 
But the horses’ heads are free, the 
cloths off. Crack goes the whip; “Te 
ra-ra! Ta-ta-ra!” goes the horn; out 
under the archway passes the coach, 
turns, gathers speed, and—oh, glorious! 
—away they go on the Bath Road, with 
such a roar of cheering as never yet 
greeted the departure of any coach out 

of Nottingham. j 

In The Bell yard a quiet gentleman 
of advanced years, sitting on a steady 
cob, looked on amused at the hubbub 
nd asked what it was all about. It s0 
chanced that he put his query to the 
miniature painter, who took a pride in 
not only giving him full details, but in 


displaying Rokesley’s painted likeness, 


“Here he is,” he explained. “TI never 


ade a better portrait, and he threw 

away !” 

“Tt really is a good likeness,” agreed 

e gentleman on the cob. 

“You saw him, sir?” 

‘Oh, yes, poor devil!” 

It was ill see, very unfor- 

for Rokesley that the old gen- 

d seen him. He had the keen- 
l bstinate man, not 


lightly per 


as you shi 
tunate 
leman ha 


whal as well as London had now 
avoided, and Bath stands in pretty 
country. Rokesley set himself to find 
an estate suited to his new position 
Among others, he looked over Powder 
ley Hall. The agent could not say for 
certain that it would be let, but Lady 
Powderley, the old lady who owned it, 
The place was fur 
There was a 


to be 


never came there. 
nished, but kept shut up. 
caretaker who didn’t mind living there 
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alone; he would no doubt show the gen- 
tleman over. 

So Rokesley saw over Powderley 
Park and the Hall, a gallant place, 
stately, spacious, in the library of which 
the caretaker evidently chose to move 
and have his being. The man made no 
apology. There was his bed, none too 
cleanly in appearance, in the corner, and 
a kitchen table by the fire; pots and 
pans on the hearth, plates, a jug or two, 
the impedimenta of a common man liv- 
ing and sleeping here by himself. The 
bookcases were evidently never opened. 
The place was fascinating, but too big 
and too expensive for Rokesley. He 
tipped the man at parting and noticed 
on the dirty extended palm a large red 


rt 
scar of old st: nding. 


Within a week, he had chosen a 
house, set himself to get it furnished, 
and was soon installed as a gentleman 
of substance. 

Rokesley was accepted quite eagerly 
by some people, not so eagerly or even 
Country neighbors can 
Sir Francis 


easily by others. 
be wonderfully distant. 
Warrilow, for instance, the stately old 
widower with but one beautiful daugh- 
ter—such a wonderful girl, tall, with a 
matchless poise of the head and such a 
complexion, such eyes, such a walk! 

married man, 
would he dare? 


But Rokesley was a 
you say. Good heavens, 
He would. Don’t you know that there 
are quit ] f neople blessed 


aliCles greatest ease, if de- 
sired. Fanny, the twins, his 
mother-in-law—ves, she—were 


grand- 
even 
slurred in this fashion. Rokesley had 
not the slightest in fancying 
\nd he fell 
Warri- 


difficulty 
himself int 


a single man. 


Amelia 


hone! . 1 41 
NoOpeliessly 1 ove with 


low. 
He courted the 


He es 


girl with enthusiasm. 
f artistic temperament, 


despite his vulgarity, and the essential 
commonness of his cheap little soul, 
and here was beauty undeniable, of the 
rarest sort. She set him ablaze—and 
took ‘fire herself. He was good look- 
ing; he sang well; he played the guitar 
—what an instrument, look you, where- 
with to assail a young lady of romantic 
temperament !—he painted, not badly; 
he wrote verses. To her they seemed 
immortal things. For one thing, they 
were all about herself. 
Turn, turn your eyes away! 
she read, and quivered as she read. 
They shine too darkly bright. 
You smile, and it is day; 
You frown and it is night. 
Love fashioned you aright 
The hearts of men to smite. 
Smite, then, but do not slay! 
Turn, turn your eyes away! 
Beautiful, beautiful! 
Veil, veil your lovely face, 
O’ershade it with your hair. . 
[ tremble as I 
But there! Why take up your time? 
You can no doubt do this sort of thing 
better than Rokesley. 

Sir Francis did not like Rokesley. 
Why, he could not explain, but there 
was the feeling. Rokesley was clever 
enough to try no lies, or, rather, to lie 
extreme caution. He confessed 
merely of good Aylesbury 
stock, settled in Hertfordshire 
Good fortune 


trace—— 


with 
himself 
farming 
four hundred years 
him a l n 
d, he ad- 
but Amelia 
her so. Sir 
was stubborn, but something 
tablished itself. 
Fran- 
Bath, called on 
him and saw the two lovers together. 
“Who's that?” he asked, and Sir 
Francis explained 
“T’ve met him,” 
“Where ?” 
ink—— 


“T’m trying to thi 


Francis 
like an engagement es 
One day an old friend of Sir 


who had come to 


‘9 
cis , 


said the old friend. 


\ha! Good 
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heavens! Nottingham—The Bell 
Francis, old friend, I must tell you 

He told Sir Francis. This old friend 
was no other than the gentleman on 
the cob who had witnessed Rokesley’s 
departure on the Bath coach. 

Sir Francis grew red. 

“Damme, Ned!” he said. 
tending to marry my daughter 
liked him—and now 
sure?” 

“Let’s be careful. 
character away lightly. I think it’s the 
man. In myself I’m sure of it, but | 
wouldn’t swear to him. Shall we ask 
him?” 

“Aye, and at 
Amelia’s father, and the 
search of the lovers. 

On a seat in 
the two found, 
was put very bluntly to Rokesley. 

“Mr. Rokesley, this is my friend, Mr. 
Bantrick. He tells me of something he 
Nottingham not so long 


” 


“He’s in- 
! J] never 
Are you 


I'll take no man’s 


” 
once, answered 


two strode in 


garden 
question 


stone the rose 


were and the 


saw at ago”’— 


Rokesley could not tell whether or not 
he kept his face steady—“and I’m ask- 
ing you plainly, were you once there ?”’ 
“Nottingham—Nottingham? Never 
in my life, sir.” 
“Think again, Mr. 
said Mr. 


ory for 


Rokesley, I beg,” 
“T’ve a good mem- 
and I am strongly of 
you at The 

‘oach at 


three 


Bantrick. 
faces, 
opinion that | 
Bell, or, rather 
The Bell at 


once 


But the did not end here. Sir 
Francis 


without 


matter 


1 
t 
1 
I 


kept questioning; his friend, 
deliberately 
tory, was very insistent. Rokesley 
in a cold sweat. Amelia, too, gathered 
that there was something behind all this. 
“Papa, if Frederick says he has never 
been to Nottingham, he hasn’t.” 
It was not till home 
that he recognized the 
had made. He had 


being contradic- 


was 


why, 
Rokesley got 
mistake he 
carefully 


one 
most 


avoided putting the obvious quest 
to what were the circumstances nde 
which Mr. Bantrick imagined he had 
seen him. He knew that he had left 
grave doubts behind him at Warrilow 
Hall. 

Sir Francis and Mr. Bantrick were 
both simple and straightforward men, 
They discussed matters. The affair 
was of moment. Within three days, 
Mr. Bantrick alighted in Nottingham 
from the Bath coach and made inquiries 
for the miniature painter. He got what 
he sought in no time. 

“T’ve got the thing 
guineas the gentleman 
and threw it down in 
It’s a lovely likeness.” 

“May I buy this?” 

“Well, in a manner it’s sold, 
he threw it away. 
S a specimen 


now, sir. Five 
paid me for it, 
The Bell yard! 


sir—but 
It’s really of no use 


Would 


to me except a 
a guinea 5 

The guinea was paid, and two days 
later Sir Francis and Mr. Bantrick had 
another interview at Warrilow Hall 
with Amelia, proud, conf- 
dent in her looking on. Rokes- 


ley faced the 


Rokesley, 
lover, 
miniature coolly 
“Remarkably like me, I admit, anda 
capital piece of painting, if I may say 
so, but it is not my likeness—that is, it 
was not painted from me. I’ve never 
a painting in my life.” 
“And never been to Nottin: 


Sat tor 


sham?” 


Sir Francis looked at Mr. Bantrick. 
Mr. Bantrick took snuff and then spoke. 

“T’ve been thinking things over very 
carefully, Frank,” he said, “and in my 
own mind I am quite certain that this 
is the gentleman I saw on the coach if 
the yard of The Bell at Nottingham 
He says he was never there. I don't 
him.” He then told the whole 
Amelia. 


fury 


believe 
story to 


There was from Rokesiey, a¢ 
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mirably acted, but Mr. Bantrick never 
turned a hair. He stuck to it; he was 
ready to back his opinion with his sword 
if pressed—Rokesley forbore taking 
him up—and there he left things. 

Amelia flamed. Her lover a coward? 
Never, never! She knew—she knew his 
nature, his gallant lion’s heart! Oh, it 
was infamous! 

Sir Francis spoke briefly. 

“IT don’t deny that I never wished 
you for a son-in-law, Mr. Rokesley,” he 
said, “and now I won’t have it. I won’t 
have a man whose reputation for cour- 
age is blown upon for my daughter’s 
husband.” 

“Father-—— 

“That’s enough! Mr. Rokesley, my 
daughier is not for you. Amelia, you 
will go to London for a while.” 

“T will not!” 

“Don’t talk like that to me. Up to 
London shall you go. I'll put you in 
charge of an old friend of mine. You'll 
cured of this unfortunate at- 
Mr. Rokesley, I'll thank you 


” 


soon be 
tachment. 
to leave.” 

Rokesley left, making a not undigni- 
fied exit. Amelia was in a fury of tears 
and indignation. Two days later, stonily 
acquiescing in the inevitable, she accom- 
panied her father by coach to London, 
and found herself installed in the house 
of one of the gayest, most sympathetic, 
cunning old 


and most ladies in the 


ld, Lady Powderley, who owned the 
up for so long not far 
fall 
ned to hate her, and 
. She determine d to be miserable 
ast, but Lady Powderley insisted 
on trying to make her happy. It was 
difficult to resist her, but for the fact 
that Rokesley slipped up to London, 
got hold of Amelia’s maid, and arranged 
for the passage of letters. Rokesley’s 
and kept Amelia 
sympathetically miserable, even though 


they also kept 


were properly gloomy 


convinced of his 
unshaken fidelity. 


her 


worthiness and 


Amelia never permitted herself to 
doubt. She was staunchness itself— 
and, in spite of herself, London really 
agreed with her very well and she 
looked lovelier than ever. Old Lady 
Powderley glowed as she looked at her, 
and sent a letter off to her nephew, 
John Mollett, first lieutenant on the 
Triton, one of the finest of his majesty’s 
ships of the line, then lying at Ports- 
mouth, bidding him up to London for a 
visit, when he could get leave. 

He got that letter on the same day 
that he got his captaincy. There had 
been a brisk little affair in connection 
with the cutting out of a slaver from 
harbor in one of the Portuguese West 
African ports. John Mollett had been 
given his chance in that affair and had 
made a brilliant success of it. He had 
a rare head on him, was courage it- 
self; the men loved him; the whole 
business had gone through like clock- 
work; and his promotion to a captaincy 
had been looked upon as a certainty. 
Together with his promotion came ac- 
tual appointment to a frigate now pre- 
paring at Portsmouth. He let his aunt’s 
invitation wait a while and looked after 
business first, like a good sailor. 

Just at this time, the roads about Bath 
began to be infested by a highwayman. 
Three times in one week, coaches were 
stopped and the passengers robbed by 
a mounted man. A strange horseman 
was seen in the dusk by several people 


rates ot 


Powderley 
suggested that he 

might even have 
itself; parts of 
and wooded. A visit of investigation 
The caretaker at the Hall, 
however, declared that he about 
the place frequently and saw 
traces of an intruder. One night a 
cloaked horseman was captured—and 
turned out to be the innocent caretaker 
himself, riding home from Pratstone 
with provisions. The Hall was a long 
way from a village, and Lady Powder- 


a lurking place in the 


this were wild 


pa rk 


was paid. 
went 
never 
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ley allowed the man a horse for his 
occasional journeys. 

Rokesley went to a ball at Bath one 
night and returned by coach with some 
half dozen other guests soon after mid- 
night. They had reached Bramboro 
Dip at a comfortable, jogging 
when suddenly the coach began to dash 


pace, 


along at high speed, the passengers to 
bump together. All 
and then a horseman was seen swiftly 
gliding past the windows, a word of 
command went to the driver, and the 
coach stopped. 

In less than a minute, Rokesley and 
the others were standing in the road 
in line, and the mounted man, masked, 
taciturn, was piling into his big coat 
their purses, 
snuff boxes, and other trinkets 


was excitement— 


watches, seals, 
T hey 


pock« ts 


were ordered in, the coach moved off, 
and Rokesley’s first experience of being 
robbed on the highway was over. 

He sat up in bed, jerking wide awake 
from a sound sleep, two hours later, 
He had fallen asleep puzzling over an 
incident of that exciting, humiliating 
encounter with the highwayman. The 
moon had been full, had 
handed his purse to the highwayman, he 
had noted on the outstretched palm a 
You 
Rokesl YY, it, had 
where he had 
ly, in his sleep, 


and as he 


large red scar of old standing. 
remember ? recalling 


seen 


failed to remember 


it be rm ( urite udden 


caretak¢ rit 
“You are tl yman 
back, or I'll shoot you.” He pulled out 
a pistol. “I saw that scar on your right 
hand, and I'll swear to you. But I 
mean no harm. In fact, if you care to 
come to an arrangement with me, it will 
be all to your profit.” 

He told his plan. 
Rokesley handed him 

The caretaker assented. 
it to be, guv’nor?” 


ie highwa Keep 


The highwayman 
stood doubting. 
ten euineas. 


“When’ 


“T’ll let you know—in a week or 
I dare say.” 

“And how shall I make sure of the 
young lady? There might be more than 
one on the coach.” 

“She shall wear, say, a green cloak 
and hood.” 

On this they parted. 

Rokesley’s next letter to Amelia con- 
tained the following: 

“You say you will leave London on 
Tuesday next for your father’s birth- 
day. Then, dearest Amelia, consent to 
join me in an endeavor | am devising 
to lay to rest forever your father’s cruel 
doubts as to my valor. I have encoun- 
tered the highwayman I have told you 
of. He will stop the coach from Lon- 
don that night and make pretense to 
you. Make but a faint resist- 
ance. He will put you on his horse 
before him and order the coach away, 
when at that instant I shall come riding 
up. There will be some shooting anda 
scuffle, plenty of noise, oaths, swearing, 
and then I will seize you from him and 
he’ll ride off. ’Twill seem a tremendous 
affair in the darkness, and be sure the 
tale will lose nothing in the telling by 
all fairness, 


abduct 


the other passengers. In 
your father can have no further objec- 


tions to the man who thus rescues his 
daughter.” 
\me lia did not like the S< heme. 


but Rokesley, 


1 


surd. « 
in utilizing this bit of ingenuity. His 
darling Amelia must 
would she be careful to wear this gift, 
a handsome green silk cloak and hood 


justified 


course, and they were 


consent—and 


he sent with his letter? 
What could she do _ but 
\Vhen she left London on the appointed 
day, it was with the full knowledge that 
as the coach topped Dunkerley Hill, 


some three miles away from her home, 


consent? 
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shortly after nine o’clock that night by 
scheduled time, the desperate affair thus 
laid out was to be carried through. 

Lady Powderley saw Amelia off by 
coach and, returning home, found John 
Mollett waiting to see her. She kissed 
him—he was her favorite nephew—but 
upbraided him. 

“Why didn’t you come a fortnight 
ago V hen I wrote to you? There’s the 
finest girl, the best-hearted and the pret- 
tiest that ever stepped in shoe leather, 
just gone back to the country, and 
you've missed seeing her!” 

“My dear aunt,” Mollett replied in 
his grave fashion, “I’m a sailor, and you 
surely know that sailors don’t take the 
slightest interest in pretty girls.” 

She an She boxed them 
hard. She was really She 
clever old brains to work. 


d his ears. 
annoyed. 
also set het 
She had a 
way. 


“Tack,” she 


knack of getting her own 


said, “now you have con- 


1 


descended 
n do for me. 


I’ve something else 
D’ye know 
Bath 

has the 


to come, 
there’s 
Road, and 
impu- 


you ca 


a highwayman on the 


they iO S% the 


dence t make his 


fellow 
somewhere in 
him, 


lair 
é 


re. Go there, catch 


hanged or sent to the 


When?” 


to-day 


ck wn 


be stop] ved bv tl 


lan : ich case you shi ne have 
his head by breakfast time the day after 
to-morrow.” 

He kissed her and went off. She fol- 
lowed him into the hall, other plans in 
her head. 

Call on a friend of mine, Sir Francis 
Warrilow. Say I sent you. He'll put 
and you can look for the high- 
Wayman at 


you up, 


your leisure.” 


Posting fast, with frequent changes 
of horses, he reached Bath by five in the 
afternoon, overtaking and passing near 
Reading the coach from London to 
3ath in which Amelia was sitting in her 
green cloak and hood. She did not see 
him, but he had a good view of her. 

“By Jove, what a lovely girl!” he 
thought. “And how fascinating that 
green hood was!” 

Quite true; it was. 

At Bath, after a meal and a stroll 
round the town, he hired a horse and 
determined to ride back along the road 
from London and call at Warrilow 
Hall. The sun was down, night hard 
on him, the road moonlit, the air chill. 
He crossed Powderley Common, and 
as he rounded a ragged group of beeches 
near a pond, a horseman, masked, 
moved swiftly out of their shadows, a 
pistol gleamed, and a hoarse voice in- 
vited him to yield up his valuables or 
his life. 

John Mollett was a cool man; the pis- 
tol’s argument was imperative. He 
reined in, plunged his hand into his 
pulled out his purse, 
disentangled his watch—and aimed a 
smashing blow with his riding whip at 
the other’s head. He was not quick 
enough. The pistol partly parried the 
blow, exploding at the same time; both 
horses reared; and then the captain was 
lying road, face-down- 
ward, trotted a little 

d, startled, but 


breeches’ pocket, 


motionless in the 


t W the highwayman 
desired no such end to their interview. 
He started to turn his horse’s head and 
gallop away, then halted, listened. The 
night was still and soundless. He 
alighted and came back to the motion- 
less form, stooped over it, turned it over 
—and with an oath sprawling 
down in the road as the captain’s hands 
throat. Now 


went 


shot up and grasped his 
in the moonlight, now in the shade, now 
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rolling over:and over, now on their feet 
together and locked in desperate con- 
test, the two men fought. Down they 
went again, and as they fell, the high- 
wayman’s hand grasped from the dust 
his empty pistol. Wrenching his arm 
free, he brought the butt down on Mol- 
lett’s forehead. The captain’s hold gave 
way; he rolled over feebly. The high- 
wayman scrambled up; the captain 
made a grab at his coat and caught it; 
the highwayman wrenched free again, 
ran down the road, scrambled into the 
saddle, turned his nag’s head, and sped 
away across the common. 

Dizzy and faint, the captain 
to his horse in turn, swung himself 
across, and gave pursuit. At first so 
sick from the blow was he that he could 
do little but keep his seat, but he was 
tough, the air was bracing, he was a 
vengeful man, and plainly enough the 
highwayman had had enough of it and 
it was only a question of speed. 

On they went, no sound save the thud 
of the racing hoofs, the pant of steam- 
ing breath—over the furze bushes, over 
ditches, through shallow ponds, the 
eerie moonlight sending their black 
shadows flying them. They 
struck a moss-grown path leading 
among trees, both men stooping low as 
they rode to avoid drooping branches. 
Then came a field of plow, 
wood, then a meadow, a fence and ditch, 
grand 


tottered 


be fc re 


another 


meadow, a rush across a 


more 
avenue of elms tha V in his haste 


John Mollet 


part of his aunt’s park, then 


> 


somehow was 
| a bank, a 
ditch, a meadow again, and then—joy! 
—a tall fence at which the highway- 
man’s horse most plainly balked. 

Not fifty yards ahead, the highway- 
man acted with decision, slipped out of 
his saddle, scrambled over the 
and ran for it. Mollett went straight 
on, gathered his tired nag together un- 
der him, brought him up to the fence 
well in hand, gave him an encouraging 
cut with his whip—and came a fearful 


fence, 


purler on the other side. His horse } 
refused, point-blank. 

Dizzy, but with no bones broken, he 
ran after the flying figure in front of 
him, saw a great house loom up in the 
moonlight, found himself on a broad 
terrace, with tall windows on his right 
hand and a gallant flight of steps lead- 
ing down to a garden on his left, and 
knew himself gaining on the panting 
figure, ahead no more now than a dozen 
paces. 

Spurt, captain! Spurt, highwayman! 
Their heavy riding boots thumped the 
gravel as the highwayman rounded the 
end of the terrace, tore along to the 
next corner, plunged round it, Mollett 
now on his very heels, darted at a door 
in the wall, dashed into it, turned and 
slammed No! Not quite! 
Mollett had turned, too, just in time 
to get his foot in the doorway. For 
a second or so both men stood panting 
and exhausted, and then Mollett shoved 
his way in. Into the gloom of the house 
stumbled the highwayman, down a dark 
passage, then another, and then, as he 
opened a door, Mollett caught him, 

They were in a large room with book- 
cases round the wall, a fire burning, 
candles alight on a table, a bed in one 
corner—and by this bed the highway- 
man put up his last poor fight. Twice 
Mollett smashed him in the face with 
then—surren- 
truggling, al- 


it——— 


a big-knuckled fist, and 
der. The rogue ceased 


lowed him 


elf to be flung down on the 


bed, n ice } feeble depres iting moto! 
panting. 


trium- 


with his hand, and lay there 
Mollett dropped into a 
phant, but as spent as his opponent, and 


1 oo 
cnalr, 


for a space the two men could do noth- 
ing but draw breath and slowly recover 
control of their exhausted frames. 
Mollett stirred first and stood up. 
The highwayman sat on the edge of the 
bed. 
“So 
“Out 
“Perhaps I was. 


man!” said Mollet. 
again ?” 


Anyhow, it’s my 


you’re the 


after the coach 
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last ride, I suppose,” came the sullen 
answer. “And yet, believe me, sir, I 
wasn’t after purses to-night.” 

“No?” 

“No. ‘I done very well lately—if you 
can call it well when it don’t benefit me 
a stiver.” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“You look in the top drawer over 
there’—he indicated a bureau on the 
other side of the room—‘and you'll 
see.” 

Keeping his eye on the man, Mollett 
crossed the room and opened the 
drawer. It was full of plunder—purses, 
watches, seals, evidently the accumu- 
lated spoils of many a raid. Mollett 
turned for an explanation. 

“You see, I ain’t properly a lad on 
the road,” said the highwayman, with 
an ingenuous touch of apology in his 
tones. “I’m a sailor. Left my ship 
without leave——” 

“A deserter?” 
“Call it that. And I got this job of 
and learned to ride a horse, 
was so dull and lonely I 
ing about o’ nights and fancy- 
a bit of a buck. And 
ght a chap on horseback 
I met him, and that put the 
head. But bless you, your 


1 once | § 


s 


what t with ’em. | 


rot the things, I 


ory 

ol tell that tale to the jus 
tices, m) lad,” Mollett replied, “and if 
they believe you, it may save your neck. 
And what about trying to shoot me?” 
he demanded sternly. 

“T never. I always carry the pistol, 
and once before I’ve let it off, but I took 
good care not to go anywhere near any 
one. It went off to-night without me 
meaning it. I carried it in my hand 


just to make the business look a 
more reallike for the lady.” 

“What lady?” 

“A young lady I was to lift off the 
coach from London.” ; 

“Lift a lady—a young lady!” 

“Only in fun, your honor. It was 
like this,” and into Mollett’s astonished 
ears the highwayman confided the story 
of his arrangement with Rokesley. 

Spite of himself, Mollett began to 
grin as he listened. There was some- 
thing in the aspect of the man, the situ- 
ation, the story of his motive in taking 
to the road, and this tale of lifting a 
lady, so grotesque as to be full of 
humor, and humor, in spite of his hard- 
cut face, was Mollett’s weak side. 

“D’ye know the lady?” he inquired. 

“l’ve heard of her. Miss Warrilow.” 

“Warrilow!” interjected Mollett. “Is 
she any relation to Sir Francis Warri- 
low at Warrilow Hall near here?” 

“His daughter. This gentleman, Mr. 
Rokesley, he’s been courting her for 
months. I suppose he had some idea 
of making the young lady think what 
a devil of a fellow he is. Seems a silly 
idea, too—not but what it might please 
a fanciful sort of young woman, as 
many females are. Though they do say 
she be mad enough on him as it is.” 

Mollett reflected. Internally he was 
shaking with laughter. And—the no- 

dim but when he had passed 

sath coach on the way down, had 

l face seen 

it Blue? Green? 

Yes, green—a green hood. He could 
just recall it. 

“How were you to know the young 
lady?” he asked. “There might have 
been more than one on the coach.” 

“She was to wear a green cloak and 
hood,” said the highwayman, “and I 
got her young gentleman’s ten guineas 
down, and I was to get another ten 
to-morrow. He'll be sold now. It 
would ha’ been a rare bit.” 
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“Hold your tongue and let me think,” 
said Mollett. 

He looked around. On the table was 
a rag of black crape, a dark lantern. 

“I’m going to tie you up,” he said 
suddenly. 

“What for?” 

“Hold your tongue!” 

He took the dirty tablecloth off, tore 
it into strips, and firmly bound the high- 
wayman caretaker’s hands and feet to- 
gether, using a sailor’s methodical care. 
When the man lay trussed and helpless, 
he gagged him, ignoring a spirited pro- 
test. 

“I want you safe, and I want you 
quiet. Lie still, my man, where I put 
you, or I'll break your neck. Don’t let 
me see or hear anything of you till I 
ask for you.” 

He opened the bed, pushed the help- 
less man down onto it, him 
over with the bedclothes, bound the rag 
of crape over his eyes, lit the dark lan- 
tern at the candle, and left the room. 


coy ered 


The coach from London to Bath 
came across the common in fine style, 
with four fresh and spirited horses in 
the traces. Amelia, dead tired, watched 
the vague shapes of trees in the moon- 
light with a thrill as she thought of the 
adventure that was waiting for her half 
an hour farther on. On the top of 
Dunkerley Hill, at the end of the long 
Dip, close 

r ) 


rise that led from Bramboro 
at hand, the ach y o be oppet 
and — 


Suddenly the coach began to fly at 


increased speed. The whip was plying 
backs; sounds of alarm 


on the horses’ 
came from the 
Amelia looked 
There he was, 
mon, in a direction nearly parallel to 


outside passengers, 
out of the 
flying across the com- 


window. 


theirs, but at 
horseman, cleat 
masked! He turned his nag’s head to- 
ward the coach and with it 
hand hand. He was alongside. 


greater speed—a solitary 
in the moonlight, and 


came up 


over 


The moon shone brightly on his sin” 
ister, yet commanding figure. He held 
up his hand—and at that instant, Bang! 
went the guard’s blunderbuss, 

Oh, heavens! Amelia gasped at the 
sound and the flash, and saw with hor- 
ror the horseman’s very head fly to 
pieces. No, it was only his hat, and ap- 
parently not even his nerve was touched, 
for, riding along, looking up at the 
driver, he said in tones icily polite that 
yet reached Amelia: 

“Mr. Driver, oblige me by stopping 
the coach.” 

And very obedieytly—the blunder- 
buss having missed him and there being 
no chance for the guard to reload—the 
driver pulled up his smoking team. 

“Trouble you for the blunderbuss, my 
lad,” said the highwayman, and the 
trembling guard handed it down. The 
highwayman tossed it into the ditch by 
the roadside. “You can now step back 
and fetch my hat, if I may trouble you,” 
said the highwayman politely, and the 
guard responded by positively falling 
off the coach in his hurry to comply 
with the request. 

Now the highwayman looked up at 
the coach and peered inside the win- 
dows. Amelia and an old lady were the 
only inside passengers. The highway- 
man saluted them, hat in hand, most 
gracefully. 

“T wonder,” he remarked, almost as 
himself. “I wonder if these good 

tlemen would ] | 
His que tled almost as soon 
as it wa uttel ‘ With astonishing 
alacrity, the five gentlemen outside 
clambered into the road. So did Amelia. 
So did the old lady. All began to turn 
out their pockets. The highwayman 
checked them with uplifted hand. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen—I could not 
hear of such a thing! Desist, I beg! 
Now I see you all here, I am able to 
discharge my errand. Gentlemen, pray 


resume your places—quickly !” 
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Quick was the word—they were up 
again when the words were scarcely out 
of his mouth. 

“And you, madam,” to Amelia’s com- 
panion 

The old lady flew into the coach with- 
out assistance. 

Amelia, though she knew well that 
this was all part of the plan, could not 
help trembling a little as the masked 
man leaned over his horse’s neck and 
addressed her: 

“Kindly get up on the coach sill.” 

She obeyed. He moved his horse 
right up to her, leaned over, grasped 
her waist, and hey! she was on his 
horse’s neck before him, with his arms 
resting about and across her. She 
pulled herself together. She had a part 
heavens!” she began. 
Oh, help!” 
shame!” 


“Will no 
one help mn¢ 


a damned said the 


you speak, my friend?” asked 
I b 


vayman pleasantly. 


answered the guard 


P , : 99 
n oh, | redericl , Save me: 


ereat deal more frightened 

d expected, and her call for 
consequence, was very real— 
nt And where was F 


a) } \ 11<} 


F 


| red 


he F 
1 


To tell 
he was now so agitated that 
do anything but submit. In 
her heart of 


you come quiet 
} 


ce ad the 
she 


crying out. 
truth, sl 
could not 
hearts rose a deep feeling 
She 
a highwayman’s arms—it was 


horrible ! It 


ot resentment against Rokesley. 
was in ; 
was real; the play, the 
e seemed to have out 
half fainted. 
you all 


gone 


are right, driver?” 


queried the highwayman, with great 

civility. 
¥ €8; 

fully. 
“Then, if I were you, I should drive 


’ 


sir,” said the guard respect- 


on. 

“Thank you,’ answered the coach- 
man, and did so. 

The horses sprang forward, the coach 
swept away; it turned the road by the 
clump of trees; it vanished. 

“Sir,” said Amelia feebly, “what does 
this mean? Where are you taking me?” 

“Hush!” said the highwayman. 

“But——” 

“Hush!” he said again. 

In his voice was a quality she could 
not define, but it meant, “Obey!” She 
sat silent. He turned his horse, and 
with his arms about her, they rode 
across the common. 


Darkness and silence. Then sound 
and light—light from a dark lantern, 
suddenly visible as a door opens; sound 
of the door’s opening and a man’s entry. 
The room is the library of an old Geor- 
gian mansion; large bookcases round 
the a few pieces of heavy and 


stately furniture, 


walls, 
and yet a suggestion 
of a common man’s usage in the rude 
kitchen table by the fireplace, the uten- 
sils on the hearth, the frowsty-looking 
bed huddled in one corner. 

to tl a man bearing 


| 
tnree- 


room Came 
cor 
coat, 
ng buff 
its; and—a 

mask! 

Behind him followed a woman 
cloaked and hooded, a fine, if girlish, 
figure revealing itself beneath the sweep 
of her flowing Georgian draperies, her 
face, delicately shaped, but white and 
colorless, betraying a nervous tension 
her attitude of cold dignity sought to 
She entered the room boldly, as 
having no fear. The masked man 
closed the door behind her. She crossed 


deny. 
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to the table and turned to face him. He 
came toward her. She shrank back 
from his approach and threw a rapid 
glance round the room. 

The man placed the lantern on the 
table, opened its door, and one by one 
lit three candles which stood in tall 
candlesticks close by. This done, he 
stared without a word, boldly and de- 
liberately scrutinizing her, at the girl, 
who, with an effort, treated him with all 
the unconcern she could summon. 

She broke the silence. 

“Where is Mr. Rokesley? 
manded. 

In answer the masked man laid his 
finger on his lips, walked to the tall win- 
dow by the fireplace, closed and barred 
the shutters, made secrecy more secret 
by pulling the heavy curtains there well 
together, returned to the table, and 
again, silent, stared at the girl, regard- 
ing her with unwinking scrutiny through 
the crape bandage over his eyes. 

At his silence and his stare, a sudden 
flush rushed over her cheeks and gave 
to her f enhancing 


” 


She de- 


face a_ loveliness 
miraculously the clear beauty of every 
feature. Her nostrils swelled, and in 
her voice as she spoke there came a 
trace of agitation. 

“T ask, where is Mr. Rokesley? 
said he would be here.” 

No answer, but through the crape the 
man’s eyes stared at her unblinking. 

“Is he here, I ask? What do you 


Vou 


’ 


mean by not answering m¢ 

Still the ma 
swer, the cold eyes 
tion, resting on the flushed and indig- 
She stepped 


- ‘ 
sked man gave her no an- 
g 


, expressing no emo- 
nant beauty of her face. 
toward the door; step of his 
brought him directly in her path. She 
stopped; the fright she had hitherto 
held back began to seize on her limbs. 
Still she made a last attempt to control 
the situation. She summoned all her 
dignities to this end. 

“How dare you 
aside! If you do not let me go—— 


one 


Stand 


” 


stop me? 


And on that instant all her strength 
ebbed, and it was a voice of helpless 
entreaty that almost sobbed, “Oh, do let 
me go!” One hand was on her heart, 
the other, bearing on the table, enabled 
her to stand still, facing him. 

For the first time, the man in the 
mask spoke: » 

“All in good time, mistress.  ’Tis 
barely ten o'clock.” 

With a sudden tumbling down of all 
her powers, she half gasped, “Oh, what 
will my father say?” and, her knees 
giving way beneath her, sank trembling 
into the chair by the table, fear and 
despair in every line of her. 

The masked man surveyed her fora 
second or two. Then, “Rather late in 
the day to think of your father,” he re- 
marked. She felt his 
nearness, looked up, shuddered as she 
stood up and slipped toward the other 
end of the table. 

“Oh, pray, pray take off that horrible 
mask!” she begged appealingly. 

He looked at her _ consideringly. 
Then: “I'll take off my mask if you'll 
take off your hood,” he returned. 

Again the hot flush sprang to her 
cheeks. 

“How dare you?” she cried. 

“Well, well,” said the masked man, 
I don’t wear this 
mask for nothing, young madam.” 

“Ah,” she cried, “I know! You 


think wear to 


He came nearer. 


“service for ser\ ice. 


to your injury jut your mask fright- 
Mr. Highwayman—oh, sir, let 


ens me, 9 
Oh, why did I ever 


me go, I beg you! 
come here?” 
“Ah, why?” came the impassive re 
joinder. “Why do young ladies let 
themselves do foolish things they must 
afterward repent?” 
In his 
but no trace of pity. 
agitation, deepened. 


“What do 


hint of a sneer, 


Her despair, her 


tone was a 


you want of me?” she 
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asked. “Money? Here, take all I have. 
Here’s my purse”—she offered it to him 
—“and my necklace—and my rings— 
here they are. Only leave me this— 
” she appealed, touching one 


this one,” 
circle on her wedding 


most precious 
finger. 

As she spoke, she had untied the neck 
ribbon of hood, which fell 
from her head and face, and, opening 
her cleak, had raised over her head the 
gold necklace she wore. [rom her fin- 
gers, she had stripped her rings, and 
now, with these and her purse heaped 
in her hands, she stood extending them 
toward him. Her lips were parted; her 
hair, thick, dark brown, disordered by 


her back 


the sudden pulling back of her hood— 
this and her cloak had slipped to the 
floor—lay in curls down her cheek and 
the low-cut 


showed her 


on her shoulders; 


rested 
neck of her dress white 
breast heaving rapidly. 

With a touch of unfeeling banter, he 
ird her. 
that one? Mr. Rokes- 
eh? Well, let us look.” 

he hands held out to 

his, looked the rings over, 


bold 


stepped tow: 


Ve you 
she 
stare to her face 
tty—’pon my word!” 


her hands, but he held 


“ompe lled her to 


you D it And are all these for 
me?” Hi vept into his pocket the 
had offered 
—so kind that 
99 
mask. 
He unbound the crape from his eyes 
and, stooping in confusion to recover 


a 
nim. 


I will 


pile of tre she 


“Vou’ re 


take off my 


sure 


very kind 


could not forbear watch- 
curiously as he did so. With 
the withdrawal of the mask, the terror 
of his aspect lessened, the lips, the nose, 
the chin lost their forbidding harshness. 


her cloak. she 


ing him 


His face was that of a man of thirty, 
angular and hard cut, it is true, but not 
that of a desperado, There was even 
something in it that she felt she could 
make appeal to. 

“Sir,” she said, “be kinder still and 
tell me what all this means. Mr. High- 
wayman, think of the agony of poor 
Mr. Rokesley, the most sensitive soul 
alive, when he finds his Amelia van- 
ished from the coach!” 

Had she moved him? He regarded 
her appraisingly. Then, “Amelia,” he 
said reflectively. “So you’re Amelia! 
And a remarkably pretty young lady 
you are, Amelia.” 

In such a situation as hers, such a 
compliment might terrify her. 
Quick as a flash, she evolved and tried 
a device.to fool him. A sudden light 
of pleased surprise flashed into her eyes 
as she looked eagerly over his shoulder. 

“Oh, “you've 


well 


Frederick,” she cried, 
come !’ 

Startled, the highwayman turned to 
view the silent newcomer—the non- 
existent newcomer—and in that instant 
\melia turned off! Like a 
flash she sped to the opposite door, 
grasped the handle—— Good God! It 
locked! she dashed to 
door, by the bed. 
locked, too! She 


was coming toward her, 
=4 


and was 


was Desperate, 


a second up close 
Useless—that was 
| 
i 


le 
ching at her wild effort to 


rounded 


him, 
they had 


there first, 


had turned le ke one 
his hand—he evaded her; she caught 
his arm—he held it over his head and, 
laughing, walked to the table, slipping 
the key into his pocket as he did so. 

“T will go!” she cried, loudly now, 
her growing terror demanding some 
“Let me go! I'll scream—I’ll 
scream !” 

In another she would have 
given way, have screamed, have given 
shriek on shriek in uncontrollable and 


snatched at 


outlet. 


Sece nd 
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hysterical fright, but his voice, raised, 
swift, commanding, broke on her and 
seemed to compel her into self-mastery. 

“Be silent!” 

There was a terrible note of power 
in his tones that brought her to instant 
obedience. How terribly, how irre- 
sistibly, his words leaped at her! She 
felt like a child. Men, she understood, 
would leap to do the bidding of such a 
man, speaking like this. Trembling, she 
prayed to herself that he might not 
speak to her again in that voice—and 
yet she thrilled at the memory of that 
“Be silent!” 

“Don’t be silly,” he went on, lower- 
ing his voice again. “You know the 
house is empty, and ’tis near half a mile 
to the road. Scream my fine 
young woman, and entertain the bats.” 

It was true. She was helpless. This 
great house had been shut up for years, 
with but a caretaker. Caretaker? Per- 
haps he No, there could be no 
hope of help there. The hope died down 
in her breast as quickly as it had flashed 
there. A glance at those eyes, those 
lips, that jaw, the masterful poise of 
the man, told her that such an inter- 
vention as that of the caretaker had 
doubtless been foreseen and dealt with. 
Dealt with? How? She shuddered. 
The full sense of her utter helplessness 


away, 


now came over her like a flood 
"Ohl" 
her hands, ‘‘why | 
Mr. | 
erou 
She was by now overwhelmed 


41 
1 tne 


she cried weakly, and wrung 


1ave vou betraved u 


| notec 
attitude of 
bewilderment, 


her terrors that she scarce 
blank astonishment, the 
sheer amazement and 
that now distinguished her captor. 
“As ‘we’ desired! Who—who de- 
sired? Not—not you and Mr. Rokes- 
ley °” 
ses.” 
hard for 
a man—a 
things—like that? You 


she panted. “And was it so 


such a man as you—I mean, 
man—used to—to—to doing 


: ‘ ] 
were to nave 


stopped the coach, taken me out, and™ 
prepared to carry me away. Then Mp 
Rokesley was to have ridden up, there 
was to have been a scuffle and some 
shooting in the dark—nothing danger- 
ous, of course—then Mr. Rokesley was 
to tear me away from you and you were 
to have ridden away we 

“So you knew all about it before 
hand!”’ broke in the highwayman, his 
voice for the first time betraying some. 
thing of uncertainty. To tell the truth, 
he had been so staggered by this offhand 
revelation that the young lady knew all 
about her own intended abduction that 
it was difficult at the moment to speak 
at all. “This beats me! Pardon mea 
moment. I can understand Mr. Rokes- 
ley’s endeavoring in this fashion to con- 
vince you of his courage, but—how in 
Heaven’s name did he expect to do so 
if he let you into the secret before- 
hand ?” 

“Convince me she rejoined ear- 
nestly. “Convince me? Nay, sir, I as 
sure you that was never necessary!” 

Such an air of pride, such a ring of 
confidence came into her aspect and 
voice as she spoke that the highway- 
man, watching her, missing no trifle of 
look or tone or attitude, felt a glow of 
admiration run through him. 

“Staunch, staunch!” he said to him- 
self. “Whatever her Rokesley may be, 
she believes in him.” 

I must 


> went 


Phe 


r 
les afloat concert ing Mr. Rokesley’s 
1 


gives them cre- 
[ know it— 


courage. My father 
dence, but they are false. 
[ feel it. When a woman loves a man, 
can she not read his very heart?” she 
appealed. 

“Faith, madam,” 


that case, 


answered the high- 


wayman, “in in all fairness, 


we men ought to receive w arning.” 
answered, unflinch- 
never mind. My 


“Vou jest, she 


“But—— _ Ah, 
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Piskestey would die for me. He has 


My heart 


, 


sworn it a thousand times. 
would cry out to me if he were false.’ 
Something like a chuckle escaped the 
highwayman. 
“Yet,” she continued, had to 
convince my father, and so Mr. Rokes- 


‘ 


“we 


ley hit on this plan.” 

“Madame,” said the highwayman, 
“he respect I previously had for this 
Mr. Rokesley increases momentarily. 
What courage, what invention, what in- 
genuity——"" 

She was delighted. 

“And he is an artist, sir,’ she broke 
in eagerly, “and a poet, and a divine 
singer—of songs which he not only 
writes, but sets to music of his own 
composition 1” 

‘T should love to hear him. I sa- 
lute his genius. Yet,” went on the high- 
wayman musingly, “certainly I venture 
to observe that here the gentleman’s in- 
genuity had almost run away with him. 
Toa common man like myself, it would 
appear almost better to submit to a false 
imputation of cowardice rather than 
seek to disprove it by a scheme in which, 
at the very outset, one’s sweetheart has 
to be handled by a common footpad 
and——” 

She interrupted. 

“Sir, you do yourself a wrong.” 

“A common footpad,” he repéated 
vehemently, 


low-down a rogue, as 


, 
dirty a cutpurse, ever you ct eyes 
T 


| lOve i in ul 

ll, we'll accept the 
Rokesley as a man of intrepid 
What did he fear of the risk 


of having his brains blown out by the 


courage. 


coachman's blunderbuss when he rode 
up in the dark ?’ 
“Ah!” 
“Calm yourself. He did not 
blunderbuss would 
guard had already had 


’ 


come-— 


nd the b have been 


Even in my agitation, 


” 


“T remember. 
I heard the bang. 

He pulled a wry face. 

“Jove, mistress, there was a bang!” 

He picked his hat off the table, poked 
his fingers through a number of ragged 
holes in the crown, and twiddled them. 

Amelia trembled. He had been within 
an ace of death—on her account. He 
was a common highwayman, sure to 
be hanged some day, and doubtless 
justly so, but a thrill of horror came 
over her as she saw him twiddling the 
shattered hat on his fingers, his eyes 
gleaming as at some capital joke. 

“Horrible!” she gasped. ‘Believe 
me, sir, I never thought of that!” 

“Shall I tell you something?” he said 
suddenly, so confidentially that she 
could not prevent herself from adopting 
the same tone, as of a friend sharing 
a great secret. 

“Yes?” she queried breathlessly. 

“Neither did I,” he said, his eyes 
dancing. “I give you my word of 
honor I never gave a thought to being 
shot at, and when it came, I was so 
startled that I nearly fell off my horse!” 

She stared at him in bewilderment, 
and he burst into a laugh—like some 
schoolboy rejoicing in a lucky escape 
from detention. Clearly he had no idea 
of the enormity of his mode of living. 

“But how came this plan to mis- 
carry?” she asked him. 

“All my fault,” he confessed. 
business was to have 


top of Dunkerley Hill, but owing to my 


“The 
been done at the 


stopping the coach in Bramboro Dip, 
an hour earlier-——” 

“T see. Oh, why did I come here?” 

“Ah, why, indeed?” 

“You said that I was to come and that 
Mr. Rokesley would meet me.” 

“God forgive me—sheer lying to a 
pretty woman! A thing no man ever 
did till now.” 

He was laughing at her openly. Ter- 
ror seized her anew. 

“Then what” “what 


—she trembled 
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do you want? It must be money. Men 
of your stamp 
“T beg your pardon? 


stamp?” 


Men of my 


“IT am so sorry. I mean But 
surely you rob for money? I offer to 
send you more if you demand more 
than I have already given you.” 

“Madam,” said the highwayman 
coldly, “I object to this purely mer- 
cenary view of my enterprise. My 
ideas are somewhat above that level.” 

“Then what, in Heaven’s name, do 
you want of me?” 

He did not answer, and now the 
wordless terror that all the time had 
lain at the back of her thoughts began 
to assume a dreadful shape. 

“You wouldn’t—you dare not——” 
She retreated toward the door, still fac- 
ing him, white, quivering, desperate. 
“Don’t you come near me! [ll kill you 
if you come near me!” She was in a 
fury, ready for every madness of de- 
fense. 

He surveyed her coolly from the 
table, on the edge of which he was 
seated. 

“Admirably done! 
up to the best traditions of your sex. 
But now let us cease wasting time and 
—proceed to the inevitable.” He got 
up from the table. 

“Tnevitable!’’ she panted 
“Never! T’ll die first!” 


Lome, come, it isn’t so te1 


In every respect 


hoarsely. 


rible as all 
that.” 

“Not so terrible! What in 
name do you take me for?” 

He looked at her with an air of 
shocked surprise. 

“We are evidently at cross purposes,” 
he remarked with an air of cold reproof. 
“T will not ask you to explain yourself. 
I wish you to understand that by ‘the 
inevitable’ I allude merely to the in- 
evitable disillusionment with regard to 
Mr. Rokesley.” 

“What disillusionment ?” 

“You think him a man of courage?” 


Heaven’s 


“He is!” All her pride in her 
rang in the clear confidence of her yous 
The highwayman shook his head, half 
regretfully. “He is!” she repeated 
“You don’t know my Rokesley.” She 
stepped toward him, holding out he 
hands in an involuntary half appeal, 
She did not know the loveliness she 
embodied. 

“Gods, isn’t she fine!” thought the 
highwayman. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “You 
Rokesley’s a coward, an ingenious coy- 
ard. Your father knew it—I know it” 
She was silent, speechless with indig- 
nation. She could have struck the man, 
“A rat, madam, a rat, if ever there was 
one!” 

“T disdain to you!” she 
stabbed back at him. “ ’Tis not for me 
to answer, but if Mr. Rokesley were 
here- ’ 

\ most surprising thing happened. 

“Oh, he'll be here,” said the high 
wayman casually. 

“Here!” She was __ bewildered, 
“Here? When? How do you know?” 

“Young lady, your lover has by now 
met the and learned that his 
sweetheart’s been carried off by a high 
wayman. He knows who—he knows 
his haunt. Why, stab my vitals, I sa 
he’s a coward, but even he must be man 
what’s hap- 


answe! 


coach 


enough to come and see 
pened to her!” 

tone 

Am 


. ‘ a 
seex me ner;re, 


will 
He laughed banteringl) 
mense dignity was quite thrown awa 


Re ke sley 


Her int 


on him. 
“T said so, young lady. 

And now—— 

plan! What say you if we settle thi 
little dispute between us?” She stared 
you say he's@ 
man of courage—l say he isn’t. He 
swears he'll fight for you—he shall. He 
shall fight me for you.” 


myself. 


at him. “Come, now, 
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Like a flash she took up the challenge 
for Rokesley. 

“Ave,” she said, “and he'll kill you— 
kill you! You dare to treat me, to 


speak of him, as you have done—vile 


slanderer !”” 

“Manners, jeered. 
What an odious laugh he had! “Hark! 
What’s that?” 

He stood still a moment, then ran 
to the shuttered window, pulled the cur- 
tains aside, and peered through the 
crack between the shutters. Amelia 
caught the sound of a horse’s hoofs out- 
side, The highwayman looked back at 


manners!” he 


her, laughing. 

“Here’s your hero. [I'll let him in, 
and do you hide. You want to see this 
fight, eh?” 

He crossed toward the door. Amelia 
stepped disdainfully aside to let him 
pass. 

“IT want to see my Rokesley kill you!” 
she snapped viciously, and indeed she 
was so angered that at the moment she 
felt in the mood to witness such a spec- 
tacle. 

He laughed again, openly jeering. 

“Twill take a better man than your 
Rokesley.” He took the key from his 
breeches pocket, opened the door, 
waited a moment to say, “Hide, my fine 
lady, and listen, and watch,” and then 
was gone. 

Amelia looked around. Where should 
she hide SI might have waited boldly 

fl t once into Rokes- 

ippeared, but she 

tically 
behalf a challenge as to 
the manhood he would show, and that 
her absence from the scene during the 
test was implicit in the bargain. Where 
should she hide? Behind the curtains? 
Under the bed? No, behind the bed— 
ample room there. She stepped toward 
a gasp and a leap of the 


she had accepted 


n her lover’ 


it—and with 
heart that wa painful to bear, she stood 
for the bed lothes sud- 


denly moved and a man sat bolt upright 


suddenly till, 


on his haunches in the bed—a man 
gagged and bound, who made inarticu- 
late noises with his mouth, and by the 
wriggling of his body and the motion 
of his head imperatively demanded re- 
lease. 

For a moment she was too startled, 
too giddy and faint with the shock of 
his sudden appearance, to do anything 
except stare; then, following her first 
instinctive idea that a man so bound in 
this place must be a victim like herself 
of the highwayman’s villaimy, she ran 
to the bed, stooped over the man, and 
endeavored to unbind his hands and 
arms, tied firmly behind his back. He 
waggled his head, and she understood 
that the gag was to claim her attention 
first. She busied herself with this, and 
finding the knots behind his head too 
stiff and cunningly tied for her trem- 
bling fingers to undo, she managed to 
pull the bandage down over his ears 
onto his neck, and was thus able to slip 
out of his mouth the pad of torn rag 
that had kept him dumb. 

“Aw—awh—huh!” = sputtered _ the 
man. “Aw—that’s better!” She tried 
again to loosen the bonds of his hands. 
He struck in. “Can’t you manage?” 
She made a further effort. “Never 
mind. Don’t waste time. We must be 
quick. You must save us both.” 

“Who are you?” demanded Amelia. 

“I’m a Bow Street runner. I tackled 
him by myself, but he was too quick 
He’s not a man—he’s a devil 

Now, hurry! We haven’t 
Go to that bureau.” He 
indicated with his head the bureau 
the room. Amelia ran across. 
“Open the third drawer down.” She 
did so. “Take out the two pistols 
Careful! They’re loaded.” She picked 
the weapons up and came speeding back 
to him. She stopped. 


for me. 
incarnate. 


got a second. 


across 


“No; wait there! 
“Go to the door; stand behind it, and as 
he comes in, blow his brains out!” 
She let her hands falls. She panted: 
“Good God! That’s murder! I can’t 
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—I can’t do murder! She hesitated, 
put the pistols down on the table 

“Don’t be a fool, young woman! You 
don’t know what’s waiting for you. 
Don’t be squeamish—do it—quick! 
Hark! Here he comes!” 

She stood undecided for a second, her 
eyes wandering to the door. She could 
hear heavy footsteps coming down the 
passage. She dashed to the bed, pushed 
the man down again on his back. 

“Listen!” she panted. “Don’t be 
afraid! My lover ts coming—the brav- 
est man in the world! He'll save you, 
save us both! Lie still!” 

She flung the bedclothes over him, 
and as the door handle turned, dashed 
behind the window curtains. 

The door opened; the highwayman 
entered, glancing around first and catch- 
ing sight of the falling together of the 
heavy curtains behind Amelia. He 
turned, beckoned abruptly with his 
head, and there entered Rokesley. 
Dressed like the highwayman in 
breeches, boots, three-cornered hat, and 
riding coat, he walked hurriedly across 
to the center of the room and there 
turned, as the highwayman, shutting 
the door, followed him to the table. 

Peeping out between the curtains, 
Amelia could see them both plainly. 
The highwayman was cool, impudently 
cool, his face sneeringly smiling, his 
challenging. 


manner easy, confident, 


Rokesley w agitated, anxious, ill at 
ease. 

“Well he might be,” thought Amelia, 
and yet that his look 
calmer, his voice more steady, as he ad- 
dressed the highwayman. 

“A pretty mess you’ve made of 
things!” he ejaculated. Then, as he 
caught sight of the highwayman’s face, 
“Why—you’re not the man I made the 
arrangement with, are you?” 

“No. 
the job.” 
“Tm 
“These 


wished were 


did 


He’s been detained, so | 


said Rokesley. 


pass on 


damned!” 


fellows commissions 


like professional men! Well, I dow 
want to stop here longer than I can help 
Where’s Miss Warrilow ?” 

The highwayman _ surveyed fig 
calmly. 

“What’s 
mildly. 

“Damn you!” Rokesley exploded, 
“Stop asking your fool’s questions! | 
want to be out of this house! I wish 
to God I’d never started on this infernal 
business!” He took his hat off, fel 
in the side pocket of his coat for his 
handkerchief, drew it out, dropped it 
stooped and picked it up, dropped his 
hat, picked that up and dropped the 
handkerchief, gave it up and wiped his 
forehead with his hand. “I might have 
guessed things would go wrong! And 
when a plan like this breaks down, who 
knows what mischief starts? I gay 
again, where’s Miss Warrilow?” 

The highwayman sat down on the 
edge of the table again and answered 
him with great composure. 

“The young lady? Oh, don’t trouble 
your head about her.” 

“But I must, man!” burst in Rokes 
ley. “Don’t trouble, indeed! Why, 
there will be all sorts of inquiries! Do 
you imagine a young lady in her post 
tion can be spirited away without all 
sorts of badgering questions? Look 
here—there’ll be a hue and cry about 
this even if she gets back safe and tries 
to stop the fuss as far as she can. If 


your hurry?” 


he asked 


it comes home to you, you won't be 
tray me 
“On, 


swer. 


shan’t I?” came the callous at 
“And why not?” 

Rokesley stamped. 

“T might have known it! Fool that 
I was ever to put myself in this pos 
tion! My man, understand me, I’m net 
going to be blackmailed, but if ever 
you get laid by the heels and they ty 
to drag me into this, stick to it that | 
had nothing to do with it and I'll make 
it worth your while.” 

“Don’t worry yourself, my prety 
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gentleman.” Oh, why didn’t Rokesley 
say, do something to put a stop to the 
fellow’s offensive tone of—of—superi- 
ority, thought the girl behind the cur- 
. “ll make all my arrangements 


tain. 
But now never 


with you as it suits me. 
mind about the precious Mr. Rokes- 
lev.” He tapped her lover familiarly 
on the breast with the back of his hand. 
“The matter Mr. Rokesley’s 
pretty lass.” 
Rokesley rallied. 
“Yes, curse you! 
let me get away !”” 
There was a slight pause before the 


now is 


3ring her here and 


answer came—came like a stab in the 
breast to Amelia, listening and watching 
behind the curtains. 

“You can get away now, my buck.” 

The blood beat in her temples. There 
was no mistaking the meaning in his 
tones. 

Rokesley started back. 

“But the lady—I can’t leave her 
here! What You scoundrel! 
Would you detain her?” The two men 
were facing one another. “Gad, you 
devil! But the thing’s impossible! A 
brilliant young lady, of high birth——” 

The highwayman jeered. 

“And a pretty bit of 
Damme, Rokesley, don’t look like that!’ 

Rokesley put both hands to his. fore- 
head, vainly endeavoring to collect him- 
self. 


goods, too. 


; of yours, and devilish 
spirited,” 

Rokesley croaned. 

“Look here, I’ll find money for you. 
With that in your pocket, you won’t 
want for lady friends.” 

“Keep your money,” the off- 
hand answer. “I’m tired of barmaids.” 


came 


Rokesley tamped toward him, pant- 
ing, distracted. 
“You'll drive me 


never accc pt you ha 


mad! The girl will 


A laugh. 

“T’ll see to that. What’s a few tears? 
Better fun, so I’ve heard.” 

Amelia grew cold. What a horror 
was here! Rokesley, his face drawn, 
his lips white, was speaking. 

“By God, you shan’t do it!” He 
clapped his hand to his sword hilt. 
“T1—P’'1l——” 

The highwayman leaped from his seat 
on the table. 
“Bravo, 
wronged you?” 
eager, friendly. 

“____T’ll have 
down on you,” 
Rokesley’s effort. 

A moment’s pause. 

“You disappoint me. 


Rokesley! Aha, have I 
His voice was hearty, 


all the neighborhood 
came the finish of 
Then: 
[ thought you 
were going to fight.” 

Rokesley could still raise a protest. 

“T’ll have her out of here within two 
hours.” 

“Two hours! 


” The voice was full 
of vitriolic scorn. “My God, here’s a 
hawk! Two hours! You'll give me 
two hours, here alone in this house— 
that girl—with a highwayman! You 
lousy tyke!” 

“T don’t fear your foul abuse!” 

“Oh, you'll face that! You dog! 
Good God! Rouse the neighborhood, 
will he? Here’s manhood! Pshaw, 
Rokesley, I guessed your measure true, 
and yet I hoped, on my word, I was 
wrong, just to spare that girl the shame 


1 


sey 1 paring her shame atter 


You talk of 
hat you've threatened !” 

“Then why the devil don’t you cut 
my throat?” The highwayman roared 
the words like a man at the pitch of 
“Damn the fellow! Will 
nothing rouse him! What’s that thing 
at your side for? Why do you wear 
it? Would the sight of your sweetheart 
put some stuff in you?” 

“Yes!” came the Amelia. 
Pale as death, trembling in every limb, 
she had parted the curtains, and now 


exasperation. 


voice of 
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stepped between the two men. She put 
her hand on Rokesley’s arm and, stand- 
ing thus, she faced the highwayman. 
“Yes, he will fight! Frederick, you will 
fight? He is agitated, and you brow- 
beat him, but now I am here My 
Rokesley, draw and kill this wretch !” 

She was fine, flaming, passionate— 
her words, her look, might have inspired 
a dead man—but her lover could only 
equivocate. 

“My darling, I cannot involve you in 
such a degrading scene.” 

“Better that than the degradation he 
threatens. Fight him, Frederick!’ 
“My dearest e 

“Draw on him!” 

The highWayman, 
three paces away, hand on sword hilt, 
watched them both under lowering 
brows, but through smiling eyes. He 
mocked her. 

“Draw on me, Rokesley! Run me 
through, Rokesley! Slit my 
Rokesley! Artist, aren’t you?” he sud- 
denly asked, with such an air of friendly 
interest that Rokesley could not for- 
bear answering, “Yes.” 

“An artist—and can’t draw a sword!” 
The gibe was so cheap, so flippant, 
that Amelia felt herself writhe at the 
thought that this should be flung at her 
“Poet, too, aren’t your’ No 
! 


standing warily 


liver, 


lover. 
answer this time. 
Pah, what a rat 


‘And yet he’ dumb 


9 


Rokesley turned away in 


rage and misery He could not stand 
the scorching blaze of the girl’s eyes on 
him. 

“Let 
situation to 
strategem !” 

His voice died away—he was just 
short of Amelia stood like a 
woman turned to stone. The highway 
man did no more than her. A 
tense silence fell on the room. 

Vith a shudder, Amelia forced her- 
self to face her situation. 


alone! 


grow 


me My God, what a 


out of a harmless 


tears. 


watch 


’ 


“What of me?” she asked simplyygp 
Rokesley. “What are you going to do# 

He hung his head. 

“I’ve told him. I’ve made my threg 
perfectly plain.” 

“Threat!” There was not even scom 
in her voice, but its calm made him 
writhe. 

“Or, on the other hand, I’m willing 
to pay him handsomely.” 

“My God!” She turned away. 

“The inevitable disillusionment,” the 
highwayman had said. She had not 
dreamed it possible. 

\lmost as in pity of her, the high- 
wayman struck in: 

“Pay? Well, after all, perhaps that’s 
the best. Nothing I can do seems to 
take your fancy, young lady. Sure you 
don’t like me?” 

“T loathe you!” 

“Well, well! Let it be money, then, 
if it can’t be love.” He sighed pro 
foundly. “Come along, then, Rokes- 
ley. What’s the lady worth?” 

Rokesley took up the bargaining a 
once, 

“T’ve no more on me than this twenty 
guineas, but here’s my watch as well— 
and if, say, another twenty guineas 
would——” 

“What?” The highwayman’s voice 
expressed immeasureable contempt. 
a silk-and-satin bit of goods like 


” 


“For 


, and displ 
were, like some article of commerce. 
She flushed. If she had had a knife, 
she would have stabbed him! 
Rokesley advanced his offer. 
“Say another forty. Then—make tt 
fifty——’ 
“ru keep the girl.” 
‘Make it seventy 
“Stop this!” Amelia w renched her 
hand free, started away, stamped, a 
This chaffering, ovet 


eighty —” 


most shrieked. 
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her! “Stop it, I say! Good God, am I 
to be auctioned !”" 

She was fury itself as she glared, 
frst at the highwayman, then at Rokes- 
ley. She was the spirit incarnate of 
womanhood roused in its own desperate 
defense. 

“T have it!” she screamed, and in a 
fash Rokesley’s sword was in her hand. 
She had stepped swiftly up to her 
wretched lover and had whipped his 
rapier out of the scabbard. 

She faced the highwayman now with 
breast heaving, eyes flashing, nostrils 
swelling, muscles strung up, ablaze with 
wrath, defiance, hate. 

“Now, ruffian, touch me if you dare! 
You shan’t handle me! I'll kill you— 
I'll kill you—or I'll kill myself! Rokes- 
ley, leave this house! Ill trust you at 
least to go for help, and I’ll shift for 
myself. I’m not afraid of him—the 
coward! Cowards both!” 

“Not yet!” came from the highway- 
man. His sword flashed out in turn, 
and he covered the door of exit. “No, 
he doesn’t! He’s threatened a lot too 
much. He dies now—dies like a man 
or like a cow in a shed, but die he 
shall !” 

Rokesley, tottering, breathing fast, 
put his hands feebly to his head. 

“Oh, God! If I must . Sud- 
and desperation seemed 
“All right, then!” he 
rive me the sword!” 


denly strength 
to come to him. 


, 
me leavy outside 


in que 


kly did the 


same. Amelia thrust the r into 
Rokesley’s hand, and the two men stood 
up to each other by the light of the 
flickering candles. Their blades scraped 
and chattered as they took the distance. 
But Amelia’s new-born hope that now 
at last her lover would redeem himself 
passed as swiftly as it had come. 


rapier 


The highwayman leaped in and 
stabbed; Rok sley put the blade aside 
and gave ground. The other was on 
him like a tiger; and again Rokesley, 


with incredible swiftness—the swiftness 
of fear—evaded him and stepped aside. 
As the highwayman turned to run in 
again, Rokesley, nimbly backing, ma- 
neuvered the table between them. The 
highwayman, thrusting around it, over- 
reached, slipped, staggered forward, 
recovered. Rokesley, who might have 
caught him then, hesitated, blenched, 
and as the highwayman came relent- 
lessly on again, the wretched man 
dropped his blade, ran to the wall, again 
nimbly evaded a thrust, dashed across 
to Amelia, and, throwing himself on his 
knees behind her, clung to her skirts, 
crying: 

“Stop him! Stop him! 
Amelia—for Heaven’s sake!” 

Sick with revulsion, the fear of death 
in her heart, Amelia faced the highway- 
man’s sword, 

“Stop, stop!” she breathed faintly. 
“Keep away! You must not! You 
shall not! Do no murder!” 

The terrible sword point was at her 
bosom, yet she saw the hand that held 
it stay, saw the sword point drop, saw 
him laugh, with something other than a 
laugh in his eyes as he stared at her. 

“And what of me if he gets away?” 

She roused for one last effort. 

“You! You are a felon, a ruffianly 
criminal, and I defy you!” She pounced 
on Rokesley’s sword, lying at her feet. 
“Now, you shall see! I won’t run 

if 


Save me, 


away. 
she 
Many women of her rank 


at that time possessed some elementary 


She leaped at him. Of fencing 


r 


a 1ttie, 


idea of how a rapier should be handled. 
She felt the blades in contact, beat his 
aside, and thrust. Missed! ‘His blade 
had touched hers and the thrust had 
missed. Again, beat and thrust. An- 
other miss! Again, swiftly. Her fury 
and despair gave her strength and 
speed. But again the little tap of his 
blade on hers at the last moment put 
her point harmlessly aside. She lunged 
for his right hip—missed again, and in 
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the effort went nearly off her balance. 
As she recovered, she was hopelessly 
undefended, but the highwayman 
merely stepped back a little farther—at 
every thrust he had given ground—and 
in a second she was at the attack again. 

She pressed him round the room, 
round the table. Oh, why, why could 
she not get the point home once! Her 
strength was going, her limbs trem- 
bling; she paused, almost choking for 
breath, lowered her point, standing with 
her hand on her heart—and in a flash 
the brute was at her! She stepped back, 
parried, parried again, made a _ last 
effort to step back, and in that second 
the blades locked. Wrench! The rapier 
flew from her hand. He had attacked 
and disarmed her. 

For a second she yielded, was beaten. 
Then her eye, questing wildly around 
for some new defense, lit on the pistols 
on the table, the pistols she had taken 
from the bureau and refused to use. 
She sprang for them. Startled, but 
ready, he leaped there first. His right 
hand, clutching the sword, pressed 
against her bosom, his left swept the 
pistols out of her reach. She stepped 
back, a wild cat, still unbeaten, a prim- 
itive thing, ready for him with fingers, 
aye, and teeth. 

He was _ panting, 
pressed him hard. 

“By God, missy,” he 


too. She had 
aid, drawing his 
breath and looking from her to the pis- 
lan’t Let Td | 


tols, “I do now where these came 


from, but you’re a fighter! I do like 
you!” 

Her mass of dark-brown was 
down. Even at that felt 
that she looked like a wild woman, and, 
obedient to an instinct as deeply rooted 
as that of self-defense, she whipped it 
up in her hands and strove to pile it 
into something like order. 

“Why not leave it down?” suggested 


hair 


moment she 


the highwayman. 
She stamped. 
“T wish I could kill you!” 


“Kill!” said the highwayman,¢ 
businesslike. “That reminds my 
Rokesley 

“Ah, no! ’Tis impossible!” Amelig 
was by Rokesley’s side again, where he 
still crouched on his knees. “Rokesley, 
be a man! Fight again!” 

“Alas, Amelia!” It was all Rokesley 
was capable of. ; 

“Coward!” 

She struck him with her hand across 
the face. It was Rokesley’s epitaph, 
She turned to the highwayman. 

“You shall not do it! I'll have m 
murder! I will resist you if I haye 
but my bare hands!” 

The highwayman suddenly accepted 
the situation. He shrugged his shoul 


” 


ders. 

“Well, a finish to this unpleasantness, 
After all, I don’t want to be unfriendly 
to the gentleman. Have your own way 
—buy him.” She stared at him, speech- 
less. “Buy him,” he went on. “What's 
he worth? He valued your honor 
round about a hundred guineas, but] 
shall want more than that.” 

“How much will you want?” she 
asked ° 

“Well, now, what do you say to—a 
kiss?” She flushed. That was some 
thing she had not dreamed of. “Come 
Your lover, your pledged 
poet, an artist, a divine 


now, lady. 
husband, a 


singer——” 


His mockery was unbearable. 


“Oh. don’t!” she pleaded fainth 


“Don’t shame me 
ital 


‘The whole catalogue,” he went 0 


mercilessly. “This incomparable get- 
tleman, as he stands—stands !—with all 
faults—if any—for a kiss. Win him 
and wear him, lady.” 

She clasped her hands and her head 
drooped. 

“T’ve been a fool! I’m a miserable 

I can never hold up my head 
Kiss a highwayman! Oh, but 
Sir, if you m 


woman! 
again! 

I can’t see him die! 
st 


” 


si 
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She came slowly toward him, loath- 
ing him, herself, Rokesley, all her life, 
all the world. She lifted her face to 
him, turning her head sideways that he 
might meet her pale cheek. 

He threw his sword on the table. 

“Your lips, mistress.” 

She had hoped—fool to think it!— 
that he might spare her that. She shud- 
dered and turned her face toward him, 
letting her head droop, closing her eyes. 
He placed his hands beneath her chin, 
turned her face upward, stooped over 
her—she shrank from the sense of his 


nearness—and then she felt the fingers 


of his left hand laid lightly on her lips; 
he kissed his own fingers, stepped back 


bowing, sii ig’. 
She panted; a 
blood flowed through all her veins. 
“That w 


Still he 


great rush of warm 
eenerous,” she said. 
did not speak, and something 
in his attitude, in the quizzical glance 
of his smiling eyes, suddenly drew her 
into passionately grateful speech. She 
made an impulsive step toward him. 
“Sir, | plead with you—not for my 
don’t fear you now. 1 
feel that there is that in you that would 


P 
own sak | 


a defenseless woman, 
But let 
eg you to leave this place, to give 

! On my soul, | 
gallant as you 


not let you harm 
whatever you might threaten 
up this dreadful life 


cannot believe a man as 


can be the ruffian the life of a highway 


, 
g tnat. 


him, ao you? 


staggered at 


“So you know 


about 


show yourself!” 
The bedclothes heaved, and the bound 


man sat suddenly up. 


Jonas, 


“So, you've got the gag out? That 
explains the pistols, then.” 


“About 


answer. “I 


the sullen 
choked.” 
Amelia. 


time, too,” came 
nearly 


“M y | 4 ” asked 


“No.” 

“May I beg: ” she began, with a 
woman’s quick sense of dawning influ- 
ence over the man she was addressing. 

“No!” There was no playing with 
that negative. 

“May I go?” 

“Ves” 

“And may Mr. Rokesley ?” 

“Yes. Fearless Frederick may make 
his exit.” 

Amelia winced. Rokesley got up, 
began in a shamefaced way to pick up 
his coat and hat. 

“Thank you, Amelia,” he said grate- 
fully. “And you, too, sir. Amelia, I 
will see you home.” 

But the strain of this last ter- 
rible told suddenly on the girl. 
A mist came over her eyes; her limbs 


asked Amelia meekly. 


now 
1 
nou! 


gave way; she sank into the chair by 


the table, put her arms before her, 
and almost cried. 

“You shall go no step of the way with 
me!” she said. “I'll face the dark by 
myself, rather!” 

The highwayman was bending over 
her, his proximity somehow converted 
by some magic from impertinence to 
courteousness. 

“Rest “Don’t 


a while,” he advised. 


be afraid. I'll see you home.” 
\bsurd! 


\ 


\melia sr 


” 
, 


coming, 

“Of course 
broke in the highwayman’s confident 
voice. “The lady don’t want your com- 
pany, Frederick, and there’s no wine for 
you. Better go. What about Jolly 
Jonas in the corner, that went to bed 
a good boy? Like a drink, young 
bright and Eat ." 


és | 
(40d knit 


she’s not coming yet 


like 


came the as- 
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“Then we'll have one_ together, 
Jonas.” 

He stepped toward the 
where on the mantelpiece two or three 
unopened bottles seemed to promise re- 
freshment. 

Amelia, her face still buried iny her 
arms, strove to recall her self-posses- 
A movement near her made her 


Rokesley, ignored, 


fireplace, 


sion. 
look up suddenly. 
dismissed in contempt, had been making 
his way to the door when the highway- 
man had turned his back, and at that 
instant Rokesley’s eye had fallen on the 
two pistols. In that tremendous mo- 
ment, his panting soul, with a frantic 
effort, threw off its natural timidity and 
The pistols—there 
The highwayman’s 
Should he? Dared 


roused to action. 
they were—two! 
back was turned. 
he? He dared! 
He tiptoed to the table, leaned over, 
picked the pistols up, one in each hand, 
and aimed carefully at the unconscious 
back. At that second, Amelia looked 
up, saw his pose. Her eye flew along 
the line of the pistol’s fire. She started 
up. 
“Mind! Mind!” she called loudly. 
The highwayman turned, dodged 
swiftly. Amelia dashed at Rokesley, 
hand uplifted. Rokesley pulled the trig- 
ger; the highwayman dropped to his 
knees. Amelia caught Rokesley a 
across the face with her open hat 
turned, sprang at the higl 
word that still | 
it, and whippec 
was as quick as 
opening the door in a frantic hurry 
On his swift way there, he had dropped 
his outer hat, his wig, his 
sword, the other pistol. He tore the 
door Amelia lunged at 
him, his palpitating coat tails flew into 


Did 


coat, his 


open, and as 
the darkness of the outer passage. 
she touch him? No matter. 

The highwayman had half purposely, 
in his dodge for safety, dropped to the 
floor, and was up again, coming 


| 
down 
iown 


to the table, holding his right hand g 
stamping with pain. 

“Damn!” he shouted after Rokesley, 
“You worm!” 

Amelia flew to meet him. 

“Are you hurt?” ‘ 

“Nothing, nothing. Damn the fel- 
low! Why didn’t you let me cut his 
throat?” 

He relaxed his grasp to look at his 
wound. Amelia peeped, too. The bul- 
let had torn across the palm of his 
hand, raking up the flesh in a messy 
tear, but missing both tendon and bone. 
It was a nasty sight, however, The 
highwayman looked at Amelia rather 
helplessly. She warmed to him. 

“Wait,” she said. “‘Let me——” She 
whipped up her flowing gown, seized 
the hem of her white petticoat, and tore 
off a long strip. “Let me bind it.” 

He sat down on the edge of the table, 
held out his hand, and she began to 
wind the bandage round it. His gaze, 
still bold and unsparing, never left her 
face. She avoided it, keeping her eyes 
on his hand. He encouraged, accepted, 
and directed her help. 

“You are an 
This, of 
the thumb—that’s it. 
wrist.” 

She obeyed, keeping an impassive 
face. He ceased keeping his arm stiffly 
extended—let it droop, in fact. This 
] } hi 


remarked. 
she ignored. “Over 
Now round the 


angel,” he 


course, 


brought | hand 


> style of boyisl 
tial communion he had once or twice 
adopted “I shall never part with this 
piece of petticoat. And another thing. 
When I get up to London, I’m going 
nd you down the finest petticoat 


” 


ey can buy. Will you wear it? 


the que tion so eagerly that 


> blushed. 
“Certainly not,” she answered, in her 


coldest and most dignified manner—and 
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suddenly melted. “Oh, why are you a 


highwayman r 

She had finished the bandaging, tied 
the last knot, and, .relinquishing his 
hand, stood a step away, her hands 
clasped in front of her. She heard his 
answer, but for a second or two she 
could not feel sure that she heard aright. 
For the highwayman, looking at his 
bandaged hand with the air of casual 
coolness that he chose at times to adopt, 
made the astonishing answer: 

“A highwayman? I’m not a high- 
wayman.”” 

She managed to speak. 

“Not a highwayman? Then what— 
what— She could say no more. 

“T noticed,” he continued, ‘‘that both 
you and Mr. Rokesley seemed to be 
under that impression. In fact, I fancy 
you. yourself once or twice directly ap- 
plied the term tome. But I’m not. As 
a matter of fact, I’m a captain in his 
majesty’s —naine, Mollett, John 
Mollett, at your service.” 

He stood up. Amelia slid promptly 
into the chair by the table. 

“But—but shot at the 


navy 


you coach- 
Don’t you recollect he 

shot at me?” 
“But you made him stop the coach.” 


u made all the passenge 


him to stop the coach.” 


rs get 


She looked down at her hand. She 
blushed. On her left hand glittered the 
ring—Rokesley’s precious gift—she had 
begged for. She took it off, tossed it 
away. 

“And besides, if you recollect, I didn’t 
even ask you for them. You gave them 
tome. If you want them back, will you 
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kindly put your hand into my right- 
hand coat pocket ?” 

Amelia shook her poor head ‘feebly. 

“IT don’t understand,” she gasped. 
“Please explain.” 

He seated himself on the table again, 
looking down at her. 

“It’s quite simple. This place be- 
longs to my aunt, Lady Powderley. 
She’s kept it shut up for years. I was 
home in London on leave, and there 
was a rumor of a highwayman making 
his haunt in the park here, so I was sent 
down to-day to see about it. I get here 
early to-night and I caught the high- 
wayman—and there he is.” 

He pointed to the rueful object in 
the bed. 

“Good heavens!” said Amelia. 
said he was a Bow Street runner!” 

“Ha, ha ha! He’s the caretaker here. 
He’s not without his humorous points, 
He told me of this precious arrange- 
ment with our friend Rokesley, and for 
the life of me I couldn’t resist seeing 
the thing through.” 

“Why ?” she faltered. 

“T wanted to see what the girl was 
like.” 

Amelia dared herself—and lost. 
said it. 

“And—and what was she like?” 

She 


“He 


She 


near hers, his 
He spoke in a 


went 


found his face 


left hand holding hers. 
] which 


OW voice, every tone of 


thrilling through her. 


woman a sailor 
Hers is the face that shines 


stars in the night watch. 


“She’s the kind of 
dreams ¢« f. 
among the 
It’s eyes like yours 

*Haw-haw-haw !” interrupted a 
hoarse laugh from the bed. 


A month later, Rokesley, drawn by 
an overmastering curiosity, was waiting 
at the lych-gate of the old church not 
far from Warrilow Hall. He had seen 
them go in from a distance, and the 
wretched man could not deny himself 
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the torture of seeing them emerge. The 
crowd around the church door grew agi- 
tated, parted; a few humbler witnesses 
of the ceremony going on inside began 
to slip out and line up; in another sec- 
ond he could see them, feast his misery 
for a second on the sight, and then dis- 
creetly vanish, when 
A heavy panting at his elbow, and 
there-—yes, there, extending a skinny 
hand to clutch at his coat—was granny! 
And ten yards away, rapidly approach- 
ing, was Fanny! And in her arms, 
bawling unpleasantly Good God! 
He could not face it! He would run. 
sut where? Into the churchyard? Al- 
ready, without looking up, he knew that 
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they were coming down the paved walk. 
A moment’s fatal hesitation, and theq 
those grisly fingers clutched him se 
curely. 

“Arrah, thin, ye blackguard! Fanny, 
me darling ’ 

“Frederick, ’tis you!” It was, unde- 
niably—and these were—were those! 
Fanny’s—his! All his, now, for the 
two six-months-old youngsters were 
safely in his arms. 

They passed at that moment. Mol- 
lett blushed and looked away, but 
Amelia, womanlike, looked Rokesley 
over with a long, merciless stare—and 
then, taking her husband’s hand, 
stepped into the carriage. 


IF 


F I were a sultan and you were a slave, 
[’'d pawn all my jewels and buy you; 

If I were a cave man, I’d come from my cave 
And back to that cave I would hie you; 


If were a king, I would make you my queen 
Though half of my kingdom the fee were, 
And proudly proclaim that in all my demesne 

No couple were happy as we were. 


If I were a pirate, I’d steal you away 
And guard you as richest of treasure— 
I’d load you with silver and gold by the dray, 
And gems by the two-bushel measure 
If I were a soldier, I’d plunge in the 
\nd rise, by yroces 
Till I, as a 


( Provided, of course, you were willing). 


: 
most thri 


general, made you my wife 


If I were a Croesus—~. Alas, I am not, 
Nor am I a soldier, a brave man, 

A king, or a pirate with blood that is hot, 
A sultan, or even a cave man! 

But, sweetheart, although I am none of these things 
And plenty of men are above me, 

I’d have it all over them, pirates or kings, 
If only you’d say that you love me! 


BERTON BRALEY. 
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y had chanced on one another 

a dell in Arcady, their eyes 

have met in just such a 

startled, widened glance, as if he had 

een a girl or she a man, 

and there would have stood and 
gazed, speechless with rapture 

But why futile supposi 

tion? The northeast corner of Fifth 

Avenue and Forty-fourth Street is not 

a dell in Arcady, and so they did not 

On the contrary, see- 

was not the 

be flattered by a stare, no 

admiring, he turned away 

instant he realized that he 

lor to a person brought 

\West had been, the rules 

1 good breeding are par- 


never before 
they 


pursue a 


stand and gaze. 


e that she sort 


tinct nine 
eemed 
| 
i 


een ( on t cercise in all his 


four-and-twenty years of life in this 
world of rules and restrictions, he did 
not permit his head to turn for another 
look, but walked on doggedly to the 
rd which he was making with 
street. 


curb tow 

the intention of 

Indeed, he even stepped from the curb 

and took i 

without turning 
Then he 


dd 


LCTIUY 


crossing the 
tride or two on the asphalt 


traffic officer blew his whis- 


su several col- 


unleashing 
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umns of waiting motors, and Rodney 
was driven back to the safety of the 
sidewalk. Regaining it, he did at last 
allow himself to look around, hopeful 
by that time of nothing more than a 
distant glimpse of the girl’s bright hair 
beneath the small fur hat she wore. 

To his astonishment, he found her 
at his side, halted also by the rush 
of vehicles. Again their eyes met, but 
now, before he could withdraw his a 
second time, he saw the light of recog- 
nition flash into hers and then a little 
cry of greeting came from her: 

“Mr. Bradley!” 

Rodney West was not easily con- 
founded. He had had ample social 
experience and had talked to dozens 
of pretty girls without embarrassment, 
but this en rendered him sud- 


l 


countel 

nly witless. was so unexpected, 
o undreamed of, that this particular 
girl, whose face had caught and held his 
glance in the crowded street only a mo- 
ment before, looming there as a dis- 
tant, unattainable vision, should now be 
standing beside him, a lovely reality, 
speaking to him, smiling at him, offer- 
ing him her hand to touch. 

He was poignantly aware of the 
hand, small and white-gloved, which 
had darted from the depths of a huge 
muff and was coming eagerly toward 


him. He felt one of his own hands 
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give an automatic start forward and 
knew that the other was attending to 
his hat; but for the moment, his face 
achieved no better response to her ra- 
diant welcome than a stupefied gape. 

“I don’t believe you remember me!” 
she challenged gayly. “Miss Estabrook 
—Marjorie Estabrook?” 

Thought is incredibly swift at times. 
That approaching hand, making deci- 
sion imperative, -rallied Rodney’s scat- 
tered faculties, and in a trice he had 
reviewed the possibilities and dangers 
of his position. Never had he so much 
wanted to know a girl as he wanted 
to know this one, and if he should tell 
her, as he knew he ought, that she had 
made a mistake, she would become 
again a distant vision, to fade from 
his sight forever. On the other hand, 
if he did not undeceive her, he would 
be taking a terrible chance of ignomini- 
ous dismissal should she discover the 
error herself. Still, she could not have 
known the real Bradley well or she 
would not have mistaken some one else 
for him, and if a fellow kept his wits 
about him, he might somehow put the 
thing over. Besides, nothing venture, 
nothing gain. And, anyhow, it was 
worth the risk. 

He gulped air and plunged. 

“Oh, yes, of course!” he exclaimed. 
“Why—why, how do you do?” 

His heart pounded excitedly against 
his ribs as their hands met, and he drew 
a hard breath. He was in for it now. 

“How do 
but he noted, with a 
spine, that the laugh died suddenly, and 
that her hand slipped too quickly from 
his. Something had evidently startled 
her—his voice probably. He feared 
that his Southern accent had again be- 
trayed him, and inwardly cursed the 
provincialism of his speech. Her friend 
Bradley was probably from Pittsburgh 
letter 


a 
> 8 
SI 


1e laughed back; 


shiver down his 


VOU do?’ 


or some other place where the 
“R” is treated with painful respect. 
He waited apprehensively for her 
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next words, but she seemed tobe 4 

ing also, as alert as he,~ though § 
tried to hide the fact under a*gmife 
The pause had already !siigthened fo" 
awkwardness when she stkidenly endeq’ 4 
it. , 
“Tt’s been ages since we met—hasn 
it?” she asked lightly, throwing him a 
veiled, puzzled glance. 

“It certainly has,” he returned, glad 
to get off so easily. 

“Let’s see—just when was it?” 

He was certain now that she was 
testing him, that she suspected him, 
but was not sure, and he was casting 
about in his mind rather desperately 
for some noncommittal answer when, 
to his relief, she replied to her question 
herself. 

“Tt wasn’t last summer, because I 
didn’t go to Newport at all last summer 
—TI was on the other side,” she said. 
“So it must have been the year before. 
Of course—at Mrs. Lord’s!” She 
laughed out joyously, in triumph at 
capturing the fugitive memory that she 
had been pursuing. ‘What a bully 
week-end she gave us, didn’t she?” 

“She certainly did,” said Rodney, 
again thankful to escape a leading ques- 
tion, but uncomfortably conscious that, 
though he was skating safely on the 
thin ice, he was not acquitting himself 
brilliantly. Fortunately, however, she 
did not appear to notice the fact, but 
went on reviewing her acquaintance 
with the absent Bradley. 

‘And I saw you once after that, you 
remember. You came to tea after I 
got back to town.” 

He nodded his assent with a smile. 

“And since then I have never heard 
a word about you from any one—not 
one word!” 

She spoke half jestingly, half re 
proachfully, and the look she gave him 
was so clear and frank that it was plain 
all doubt of him had This 
was encouraging, but still more so was 


vanished. 


her unconscious revelation of the ex- 
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tent of her acquaintance with Bradley. 
She had played straight into his hand 
there, and on the strength of his luck, 
he risked a bolder answer. 

“Was that my fault?” he asked, with 
a smile that might mean anything. 

“Wasn't it?” she retorted, with a flash 
of her gray eyes between half-shut lids. 

“T asked first,” he parried. 

“Well,”’ she said, conceding that 
point. “But if it wasn’t yours, whose 
was it? 

He hesitated. He felt that he had 
got into a dangerous eorner and could 
not afford to take further chances. One 
false step now and he would be done 
for. He smiled to fill in the lengthen- 
ing pause, hoping she would speak 
again and give him a clew. But he 
was disappointed. She waited silently, 
her eyes watching him expectantly. 

“J—I make no accusations,” he ven- 
tured finally, hitting upon that as safe. 

To his relief, she broke into a laugh. 
Rodney laughed, too. He was forced 
to. It was the one thing to do under 
the circumstances. But he would have 
given a good deal to know just what it 
was she found so funny. She 
Bradley had had a flirtation—that was 
evident. Besides, no chap could have 
lived in the same house with her over 
a week-end without something of the 
But what the 


and 


details 
ilde« st 


1 


sort occurring. 
had been he 


4 1 
od. ANG 1l© Wa 


could not make the w 


not likely TX he 


dare m accusations ! 
iad stopped 
laughing sufficiently to speak again. 

“Oh—is that so?” he drawled back, 
with a gay impertinence to match her 
own mocking tone. He was beginning 
to enjoy himself, to extract zest from 
his danger. And she was so tantaliz- 
ingly pretty when she laughed. 

“You know perfectly well what will 
happen if you dare to mention names,” 


ed, when 


1 
i 


she observed meaningly. 
An involuntary chuckle escaped him. 
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He did indeed know what would hap- 
pen, but she didn’t! However, the 
spirit of daring had taken possession 
of him. 

“Well, you know, too!” he ventured. 

“Of course I do!” 

“Then what’s the use of mentioning 
names’ Let the guilty be nameless.” 

“Oh, I’m willing that he should be!” 
she retorted. 

“Ah, ha! 
admit it?” 

“Admit it? I proclaim it! I always 
said so. It was you who insisted that 
she did it. Do you deny that?” 

She laughed up at him triumphantly, 
as if defying him to dispute the fact 
that she had him at last. 

He took a deep breath. He was get- 
ting beyond his depth, could feel the 
floods surging near to engulf him; but 
he had to make a reply of some sort, 
and in his panic he made a bold one:: 

“T don’t have to deny it. You knew 
all the time that I was right.” 

He held his breath then, wondering 
what would happen. To his surprise, 
she drew back and her smile faded. 

“Oh,” she murmured, her brow lift- 
ing with a touch of hauteur. “So you 
want to quarrel again?” 

So she and Bradley had quarreled! 
That explained the long break in their 
intercourse. Well, if Bradley was 
chump enough to quarrel with a girl 
like that, he suit himself, but 
1ank Heaven, and 


ins the Lord had 


Then it was a he! You 


1 
could 


1 
| 


“It’s the last thing in the world I 
want,” he assured her earnestly, add- 
ing in a lighter tone: “And to prove 
it, I here and now admit that you are, 
always were, and always will be en- 
tirely and eternally right—about that 
and everything else. Are you satis- 
fied 7” 

She smiled. 

“Time works wonders,” 
with mock solemnity. 


she said 
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“Say, rather, absence makes the heart 
grow fonder.” 

At that, an involuntary giggle es- 
caped her, followed immediately by a 
puzzled, questioning glance, and she 
drew away a trifle. Then, as if to cover 
her sudden discomposure, she spoke: 

“But, seriously, where have you been 
all this time? In the South? Let me 
see—you’re from Kentucky, aren't 
you?” 

He hesitated. So Bradley was a 
Southerner. That explained things. 
He had been rather puzzled by his ex- 
traordinary success in carrying off the 
situation. However, he had better not 
lie unless he had to. 

“No, Virginia,” he answered. 

“Oh, of course—Richmond.” 

“No, Norfolk.” 

“Well, you can’t expect me to have 
remembered everything—now can you? 
I did better than you, anyhow,” she 
bantered laughingly. “You didn’t even 
remember me!” 

“Of course I did.” 

“Of course you didn’t! You looked 
at me as if you had never seen me be- 
fore. I was scared to death for a mo- 
ment. I thought I must have made a 
hideous mistake and spoken to a 
strange man.” 

At her words, a wave of shame swept 
what he 
done through her eyes, those sw 
that smiled 
and he v 


over Rodney. He saw now 


eet eyes 


ip so confidingly into his 


ypalled by the enormity 
of his offense that he felt he could not 
deceive her another instant. 

“Miss Estabrook, I don’t know how 
to tell——”’ 

His impulsive confession was cut 
short. The traffic whistle again 
shrilled through the street noises, this 
time to clear the way for pedestrians, 
and they were swept across ihe avenue 
by the behind When 
safely over, it was she who spoke first: 
long, Mr. Bradley ?” 
answered. “I 


crowd them. 
“In town for 


“Why 


-perhaps,” he 


had thought of going down to Palm 
Beach—later.” 

The truth was that he had meant to 
go to Florida that night, but Florida 
seemed suddenly very far away. 

As if she understood the reason for 
his doubtful tone, she gave him a bril- 
liant smile. 

“Well, if you don’t go, I hope you'll 
come to see me,” she said. “Come to 
tea some afternoon—to-morrow, if you 
like.” 

“Thanks. I'll be glad to.” 

He took the hand she offered in fare- 
well while he thought fast. It was in- 
conceivable that he should go to her 
home under false pretenses, even if he 
could find out where she lived. Equally 
impossible was it to explain himself 
there on the street, where she would 
probably walk away in disgust and leave 
him before he had won her forgiveness. 
And she must forgive him. He must 
see her again. 

“Don’t you think to-morrow is a long 
way off?” he asked, feeling that, with 
the hand that was slipping from his 
grasp, she herself was slipping away 
from him. 

“They say it never comes,” she re- 
turned gayly. 

“Anything special to do now ?” 

“No, I think not.” She seemed to 
consider. “Just going home to lunch 

that’s all.” 

“But why 2 rfectly good 

hes nearer than home. In fact, we 
ht in there.” 

He toward the handsome 
building beside which they were stand- 
ing. Her followed the gesture, 
then came back to his. 

“Tt’s awfully nice of you,” she said 
doubtfully, as if tempted. 

“Please!” he urged eagerly. 

=] really ought not to, you know.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because people are such cats.” She 
shrugged her impatiently. 
“It’s an awful bore being a girl 


pointe d 


eyes 


shoulders 


” 
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"“Byt aren’t there places where— 
well, where there wouldn’t be any 


cats?” 
“Yes, but——” She hesitated, look- 
ing again toward the famous restau- 
rant. “After all, nearly everybody’s 
gone South by now,” she murmured re- 
fectively. “There probably won’t be 
a soul in there that knows who I am.” 
She gave an amused little laugh; then 
abruptly added, with a reckless toss 
of her head: “Anyway, I'll risk it.” 
And as if that settled the matter, she 
started forward. 

But now he demurred. 

“I don’t want you to do anything you 
think you ought not to, Miss Esta- 
brook,” he told her anxiously. He felt 
suddenly responsible for her, knowing 
how hedged about by conventions a 
young girl of her kind was in New 
York—that it was really not considered 
proper for her to lunch alone with a 
man in a public place. New York was 
not Norfolk, where everybody knew 
“Why not go to some 
are sure that 


” 


everybody else. 
little tea room where we 
there won’t be any one- 

She cut him off. 

“Oh, it’s all right, I Every- 
body I know is at Palm Beach.” Again 
an odd, amused laugh escaped her. 

“Are you going down?” he asked, as 
they walked toward the entrance of the 
restaurant. 


guess. 


woul My mother’s 
ised her Id j 
for a few days. 


there, and ] oin her. 
I just ran up here 
‘Glad I did—now.” 
“So am I.” She threw him a merry, 
sidelong glance. 
He saw that she was taking the affair 
as a lark and meant to enjoy it accord- 
ingly, and he hugged himself joyously. 
Of course it would not do now to dis- 
card his masquerade until after lunch- 
€on, because that her 


3 


would — spoil 
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fun, her innocent relish of her forbid- 
den fruit. And in an hour more, they 
would have become so well acquainted 
that she couldn’t be so very angry when 
he made his confession. 

They chose a table and settled them- 
selves. Emerging from her coat, she 
appeared in a simple blouse, dainty and 
girlish and just sheer enough to reveal 
the soft outlines of her arms and shoul- 
ders, and of a coral tint that exactly 
matched her cheeks. She made an al- 
luring picture. 

The luncheon went merrily. Rod- 
ney’s one concern was to steer the talk 
away from himself—as Bradley—and 
this proved easy, as his companion 
seemed willing enough to stick to im- 
personal topics, such as the theater, 
dancing, and sports. She was in a gay 
moody ready to be amused and pleased 
with everything, and he was called on 
for little more than a sympathetic bass 
accompaniment to her bubbling treble. 
The lark was turning out a huge suc- 
cess. 

But at last their spoons had touched 
bottom in their Tortoni glasses, and 
the waiter had brought the check and 
been paid. 

She began to draw on her gloves. 

“What now ’” he asked, wondering if 
it might not be possible to delay again 
the hour of reckoning. 

“Oh, home now—really,” she an- 

ced. “It’s been too lovely. [ can’t 

njoyed it 

in ever 
long 

He could not doubt her sincerity, yet 
he said, leaning toward her across the 
table: 

“T wish you meant that.” 

“But I do!” 

“Truly °” 

“Of course.” 

He hesitated. 

“Then maybe you'll forgive me for 
—for inviting you and——” 

But he balked at the plain truth. 
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It was not any easier to confess now 
than it had been an hour before; in- 
deed, the delay seemed to have made 
it harder, to have made his offense 
greater. Besides, he was more attracted 
by her than ever and consequently the 
more afraid of losing her. However, 
he saw that she was waiting for him 
to go on. She had paused in the put- 
ting on of her gloves and sat, expectant 
eyes on his face. 

“Will you promise me something? 
he began at last. 

“Of course. What is it?” 

“Promise me to sit quite still until 
I’ve finished what I have to say.” 

She sat back a little in her seat and 
looked at him in surprise, but she an- 
swered as before: 

“Of course.” Then, as he 
at once continue, she added 
ingly: “What is it?” 

He wavered a moment longer until, 
despairing of his ability to do anything 
but blurt out the truth, he let her have 
it: 

“My name is not Bradley. I’m not 
the man you took me for. I’ve never 
been to Newport. I’d never seen you 
until to-day.” 

When it was over, he held his breath. 
But she kept her promise and sat quite 
still—too still, indeed, for she seemed 
to him to be petrified with astonish- 
ment and horror. He wished that she 
something—anything. But 
ind du 


did not 
wonder- 


would say 
she only sat there, still 
ing. 

“IT know how 
to take advantage of your mistake, to 
deceive you as I did and make you 
talk to a strange man, even lunch with 
him, all the time believing he was your 
friend,” he pleaded. “But I can tell 
you all about myself and about my 
people. My name is Rodney West and 
! am from Norfolk. That much 
true, anyway,” he concluded lamely. 

Her eyelids shut and opened over 
the wide eyes; then her gaze dropped 


unpardonable it was 


was 


to the glove she held and she 
once more to draw it on. He Tead in 
the action an intimation of her displeag.” 
ure, definite, final. 

“You won’t forgive me?” he ques. 
tioned miserably. 

“Why did you do it?’ she asked, 
without looking up. 

“Because I knew that if I told you 
I was not the man you took me for, 
it would end everything right there 
that I should never see you again. And 
I wanted to know you. Why, I was 
attracted to you when I first saw you 
coming up the street, and I wished then 
that I knew you. And I—TI thought 
you noticed me, too, though I know 
now it was because you thought you 
knew me. And afterward, when you 
spoke to me, it seemed as if Heaven 
had sent me the chance, and I couldn't 
let it go by. And if I had, I'd have 
been sorry for it all the rest of my life, 
Though Ill be sorry enough as it is, 
if you won’t forgive me. But you will 
—you must!” 

She was still fumbling with the but 
tons of her glove, her head bent dur- 
ing his long plea. but now, as he fin 
ished, she glanced up. 

“If you were so attracted when you 
first saw me—as you say you were— 
why did you look away so quickly” 
she asked. 

“Why—lI didn’t want to stare at you 

or, rather, I did but | 

ildn’t let myself. I knew you 
that.” 
of course not,” she conceded. 


want to, 


wouldn’t like 
“But if you really wanted so much 
know me, as you say you did, why 
didn’t you—do something ?” 

“Do?” His blue eyes stared at het 
blankly. “What could I do?” 

“I don’t know,” she said with 4 
shrug. “The point is that you're ty 
ing to justify having deceived me by 
pretending that you couldn't help t 


that you were so irresistibly attracted. 
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"But you certainly didn’t act like it—at 


first!” . 
“But what could I do?” he protested 


again. : 
“I don’t know,” she repeated. “But 
if you had really felt about me as you 
. me believe, you 
couldn’t have away and made 
no effort to see me again. You couldn’t 
have done it!’ she insisted, somewhat 
heatedly. “You just couldn’t! But— 
vou didn’t even turn to look again.” 
“ “No, but I wanted to. I never did 
anything in my life that was as hard 
‘ But I couldn’t be rude 


are trying to make 


turned 


as not looking. 
and offensive— 
“Was it 
afterward, to pretend — 
“No, it was abominable of me and 
[hated it. But it looked like my one 
chance to know you, and I was des- 
perate. And I don't regret it even now, 
because you and [ might never have met 


less offensive to lie to me 


” 


in any other way.” 

“That’s true,’’ she “But I 
wish we had met in some other way.” 

“So do I, But, after 
all, what difference does it make? The 
important thing is that we did meet.” 

“Then you think the end justifies the 
means ?” 

“T certainly do! 

“But you only see it from your side,” 
she objected. “Try to imagine how 


you'd feel if T had dece 


agreed. 


since you do. 


” 


ed you.” 
| I | il ered, relieved 


itte1 


| 1 
n the lea 


e failed to bring the smile 


His not 
he expected. 


“I didn’t mean reversing us—I meant 
reversing the whole case,” she explained 
seriously, “Suppose you had mistaken 
me for a girl and I had 
pretended to be that girl and had gone 
to lunch and the rest. Wouldn't it 
in your feeling about 


knew, 


vou 


ae 
make a difference 


9 
me; 
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He laughed again. 

“I have a moving picture in my 
mind’s eye of you doing such a thing!” 

“You did it.” 

“That’s different.” 

“Because you’re a man, you mean?” 

“Of course. No girl would do such 
a thing—no nice girl. She would have 
to take a chance on the man’s not be- 
ing the right sort, and no nice girl 
would take such a chance.” 

“She could tell the minute he spoke 
to her what sort he was.” 

“Oh, no, she couldn’t. <A perfectly 
decent man might pretend to know a 
girl, knowing that if she were the right 
sort she would tell him straight off 
that he had made a mistake, and that 
would end it and no harm done. But 
if she didn’t end it——” He finished 
the sentence with a shrug. 

“He’d know at once that she wasn’t 
{ course. You 
see that 
she 


the right sort? Yes, of 
couldn’t reverse the ease. I 
now. It a man,” 
admitted. 

“Ofc 


is different 


ourse it Then you do for- 
give nie 
She rose without replying, and he 


sprang up, also. It was not until they 
were again on the street that he had an 
opportunity to remind her that she had 
not yet said she had forgiven him. 


ic 
“Of course I forgive you,” she said 


g 
with a faint rile ‘l see that it was 


11 
ll 


ee, al- 

y how all 

this « feel that 

I can ; 
introduced in the usual way.” 

“But why?” he protested in dismay. 

feel uncomfortable 

about it. I should think would 

understand that,” she ended with a note 

of challenge. 
“Os 
you should feel 


again unless we can be 


“Because 


you 


it’s natural 
Only 


I see that 


that way. 


course 
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Well, you’ll help me out, won’t you, to 
find somebody that knows 

“When do you go ‘to Florida?’ 
interrupted. 

“Why—I had meant to go to-night. 
But of course now ‘i 

“No, no, you mustn’t change your 
plans. Go to-night. I'll be going down 
in a few days, and it'll be easy enough 
to find somebody there that knows me 
to introduce you.” 

He did not answer for a moment, 
but studied her face curiously. 

“What’s the matter?’ he demanded 
suddenly. “You haven’t quite forgiven 
me, have you? You seem so—so dif- 
ferent, somehow.” 

“No, I’m not different,” she returned. 
“It’s only that I am waking up to the 
fact that I’m talking to a stranger s 

“A stranger! Is that how I seem 
to your” he exclaimed. ‘You don’t 
seem like that to me. But never mind. 
It’s to be just as you say. I'll wait 
until somebody or other that neither of 
us cares a rap about mumbles our 
names: ‘Miss Estabrook, Mr. West.’ 
Oh, don’t you see how absurd it is? 
What difference does an introduction 
make now? We’ve met, haven’t we?” 

“A nice girl doesn’t meet men that 
way.” 

“Oh, all right,” he sighed resignedly. 
“But at least let me go South when 
you do. There may be some one on 
the train—— 

“No, you must 
a condition.” 

“But you'll tell me where I can find 
You don’t mean to make 


’ 


she 
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go to-night. That’s 


you there? 
me hunt for you?” 

She disclaimed such an intention and 
gave him the name of her hotel. 

“T’ll be sitting on the doorstep wait- 
ing,” he declared. 

“Good-by,” she answered. 

“Au revoir,” he corrected. 

“Au revoir,” she agreed, and, with a 
smile, turned away. 

He stood still staring after her, and 


just before she was lost in the e 
she looked back and smiled again, wi: 
a gay little wave of her muff, 

At the first corner, she left Fifh 
Avenue and turned westward, and a 
ruptly her manner changed. Her brisk 
pace slackened, her shoulders drooped, 
the bright alertness faded from he 
face. With set jaw and somber eyes, 
she went on slowly past Sixth Avenue 
to Broadway. Pausing there for a mo 
ment irresolutely, she again walked 
westward, and at a house in the middle 
of the block, let herself in with a key, 
stopped in the narrow hallway long 
enough to look through a batch of le 
ters that she found on a dusty rack 
then climbed three flights of dark stairs 
to a room on the top floor. 

Closing the door behind her, she 
backed up against it and let her eyes 
move slowly about—over the cheap 
white spread on the ugly double bed, 
past the cracked mirror of the ant- 
quated bureau, to the hideous monstros 
ity that filled one corner and that she 
called a wardrobe. Her appraising 
glance took in every worn spot in the 
cheap carpet, the shabbiness of the up 
holstery of every chair, and missed 
not a single blotch on the discolored 
walls. 

Suddenly she laughed out, if the 
sound she made could be called a laugh, 
mirthless was it; after 
to the bureau, 
dropped her and, taking 
from the wardrobe a large box, she laid 
her furs away in it—stole and muff 
and hat—each in protecting folds of 
tissue paper. Her coat and outer skit 
she took off, also, and hung up; thea 
removed the dainty pink blouse and put 
it carefully away in a drawer, shelter 
ing herself afterward in a faded sik 
kimono. With a bottle of cleansing 
fluid, she next turned to her gloves 
rubbing their soiled tips with close a 
tention until they were white agail 
Then she carried them to a window, 


so short and 


which she crossed 


1 - 
cloves the e, 
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~ opened it, and fastened them securely 
toa string drawn tautly across the out- 
side of the sash. Leaving them to air, 
she closed the window again. 

But now she did not turn at once 

to another task. She stood looking 
out on the rows of uninviting windows 
in the backs of houses as dingy as her 
own, and down into the neglected yards 
below. And once more she gave a hard, 
joyless laugh. 
Then the door of the room opened 
abruptly, and another girl came in. 
She was dark and full-fleshed, vigor- 
ously built, and she closed the door 
after her with a sharp bang. 

The girl at the window did not stir. 

“Hello!” said the other, with an ac- 
cent of surprise. “Where have you 
been? Why didn’t you show up at 
Gladman’s ?” 

“Knew it wasn’t any use.” 

“Well, it wasn’t. If there was one 
woman in that office there were fifty. 
We waited two hours; then out trots 
Gladdie himself, looks us over like a 
bunch of third-rate cattle, and says the 
parts in the new play are all filled. 
Now I ask you what were we dragged 
there for—at lunch time, too!” 

“No luck anywhere else?” 

“Luck!” ejaculated the dark girl dis- 
gustedly. “There ain’t no sich animal!’ 
1 a cracker box that she had 
h her, peeling the paper 


tient jerks. “But 


1 
she opener 


ie 
nm umn 


“No, thanks. I had lunch—had it 
at Sherry’s.” 

“What?” Surprise arrested the 
speaker’s hand halfway to her mouth 
with food. “Good Lord!” she gasped. 


“With whom? 


His name j Bradley.” 
Don’t think I ever heard 


said the girl at the 
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window. “I met him at Newport, at 
a week-end party of Mrs. Effingham 
Lord’s.” 

“What?” The other stared at her 
companion’s back in blank wonder. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I picked him up—so to 
speak.” 

“Picked him Naomi Jackson, 
what are you talking about?” 

“You're almost ag shocked at the 
thought as he was.” 

“T don’t believe you! 
you'd do such a thing!” 

Naomi Jackson turned from the win- 
dow to face her friend. 

“But I did,” she said. “That’s the 
sort of girl I am, you see.” She walked 
over to a chair and sat down, and as 
her companion continued to regard her 
in speechless wonder, she presently 
went on. “Don’t you ever dead 
tired of yourself, Clare—of yourself, 
and this room, and the house, and the 
people and the food, and of Broadway 
—and everything? Don’t you? And 
don’t you just get fed up on the men we 
know—fed up and sick?” 

Clare gave a deep, eloquent grunt of 


I don’t believe 


get 


assent. 

“Well, that’s how it was to-day. I 
to Gladman’s, though I 
knew there was no chance. And after- 
ward I meant to make the rounds. But 
when I’d two down 
Broadway, |] tand it 
AV ay 


meant to go 


gone a block or 
uddenly couldn’t 
anothe1 ute. I had to get 
from the ight of it and the sound of 
it. I felt that if I didn’t, I’d die. 
I went over to Fifth Avenue. I hadn’t 
a thought of anything except just to 
get away from all this over here. Even 
when I spoke to him———” 

“You spoke first?” came the horrified 


So— 


question. 

“Yes, I spoke first,” Naomi answered 
steadily. “I knew he wasn’t a New 
York man by the interested way he 
looked at everything, and— Well, 
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I just put on my best Majorie Esta- 
brook manner and played a little of 
the first act of ‘The Bargain.’ 

“T see. That’s where the 
comes in.” 

Naomi nodded. 

“I thought he’d tell me that wasn’t 
his name and that would end it, but he 
pretended he was Bradley, so I had 
either to back down or see it through. 
It was rather fun sparring with him— 
at first.” 

“Was he all right?” 

“Oh, yes. I saw that when I first 
noticed him. It was his eyes. They’re 
blue and—they look as if you could 
walk siraight through them and come 
out on the other side—safe.” 

“Huh!” said Clare, as if the descrip- 
tion did not strongly 
“When do you see him again? 

“T don’t see him again.” 

“Oh!” murmured Clare after a mo- 
ment, with a note of understanding. “] 
see. He was all right and had wonder- 
ful eyes, but you couldn’t stand him 
even at Sherry’s. “Twas 


Bradley 


prepossess her. 


again ever 


thus, 
you.” i 

“Tt will be,” said Naomi, turning 
back to the window. “But—I could 
have stood him again—at Sherry’s of 
—or in a Harlem flat for the rest of 
my life—I think.” 

Good Lord, as bad as that? Thep 
for Heaven’s sake, why——” 

“He leaves for Palm Beach to-night” 

“Oh—too bad! Couldn’t you haye 
kept him?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, too bad!” 
after waiting in 
sponse, “ ’Twas 
again sympathetically, 


my child. Let it be a lessee 


Clare repeated, and 
silence for some re 
thus,” she said 
and turned her 


belated 


ever 


attention once more to her 
luncheon. 
\ silence followed, broken only by 
the crunching of dry crackers. 
“Tt’s a funny world,” said Naomi 
Jackson suddenly. 
“Funny!” her companion 
with warmth. “It’s rotten!” 
Naomi gave a barely audible sigh, 
“You win,” she said. 


retorted 
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It has the haunting grace of loneliness 


By which the soul of man is ever 
that is wild and s 


It harbors beauty 
And in the 


One, 


freedom of 
so it seems, might walk apart 


awed; 
trange ; 

its fastnesses 

ith God. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ANCE could not help whisper- 
N ing to herself, “Just suppos- 
ing——” She did not finish 
the question except in a thousand con- 
fusions of thought. Still glowing and 
burning from the tremendous pace at 
which they had whirled down the 
frozen river through the aching cold, 
her rapture forbade coherence. Never 
before had she felt like this—that it 
was good merely to be alive, to breathe 
and sing and skate and dance and go 
sleigh-riding over a vastness of hard 
snow to the sound of bells that rang as 
joyfully as if they were hung upon a 
wedding coach. 

She had said yesterday, when she 
was all tucked down under the bear- 
and the chestnut horse 

\ >a flake of fire: 
bell a 


skin rug 


+4 
d ie 


thing about 


“Something bridal 
well, Mis 
I wish——_—” 

He did not always finish his sen- 
tences, either—at least not when he was 
with her. He would begin something 
impulsive, hot as lava—she could feel 
the fire suddenly shining near her— 
Then he would stop. He 
was doing some hard thinking, and she 
knew it. She, too, was thinking hard, 


, isn’t there? Very 
Away we go! And 


\bbott. 


volcanic. 


By May Edginton 


Author of “The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 


“He That Is Without Sin," etc, 


though in a distressful confusion,-and 
she hoped he did not know it. 

For if he did? Just supposing: 

On the dressing table in the big room 
which her aunt had given her, was a 
photograph in a morocco frame. When 
she came in, now, from that half-mile- 
a-minute skating on the great petrified 
river, she sat down and looked at this 
photograph. Her elbows among the 
vanity pots, her chin in her hands, she 
gazed at it disconsolately. Yet she had 
carried it in her trunk across the At- 
lantic, and taken it out with a flourish, 
and set it there proudly for all to ad- 
mire and see. He was not a figure of 
romance, but he was Willie Chase, who 
owned a coal mine and who was, be- 
sides, one of the biggest financiers in 
England. He was a prize and he was 
hers. 

She took off the fur cap which had 
been tied down over her eat ind 


I 


ran 


1 


Het chee ks were scorcl ed if she 


had sat out in a midsummer hayfield. 
Still looking at Chase, she began to un- 
fasten her fur coat. 

He had given her the coat and cap 
for this Canadian visit, which he had 
been reluctant for her to make. It 
was almost as if he had had a pro- 
phetic vision. All the same, he had 
tried to hide his ‘anxiety at letting her 
out of his sight before he had her 
bound and, taking her into the best fur 
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shop in town, he had given her these 
sables. She wondered idly now, look- 
ing at him: 

“Did you think you would obsess me 
every time I wore them?” 

She sighed petulantly and, casting 
herself on the rug before the fire, be- 
gan to unbutton her long gaiters. 

The eyes in the photograph seemed 
to follow and rest upon her proprie- 
torially. 

There was complete stillness around 
the house. All within was warm, steam 
heated. The double windows kept out 
the biting frost. The fire was a con- 
cession to her own ideas of a cozy ap- 
pearance. The room was hung with 
cretonne as prettily as her bedroom at 
home in London. Yet there was a dif- 
ference; it was as if, in spite of the 
same comforts, she had stepped straight 
into real life from an enervating hot- 
house. Never before had she met life 
so frank, so free. It was like hearing 
a child tell the truth in words of one 
syllable. 

She was still on the rug before the 
fire, basking like a cat, when a girl 
knocked at her door and came in. 

For just a moment she stood looking 
down on Nance Abbott before she 
spoke. Then she said in a soft drawl, 
which, dovelike as was its quality, yet 
had sharpness in it: 

“Mrs. Prospect was getting alarmed 
about you. She was afraid you'd gone 
too far and it would get dark. She 
seemed to think I might have gone with 
you, but the wagon had brought the 
stores in and I was checking them.” 

Nance murmured, putting up a lazy 
hand to pull the other down beside her: 

“What nonsense, Miss Dobson! 
Aunt Nella is as fidgety as mother. 
3esides, I was quite safe. I met Mr. 
Cornwell.” 

“Oh, you. met Blair Cornwell. He’s 
a good skater, isn’t he?” 

‘“He’s wonderful. Does he do every- 
thing well?” 


The other girl laughed a little, % 
her laugh, though as gentle as her Voice, 
had also the same underflow in it, 

“The men out here are so different” 
said Nance. 

“They have to be.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Perhaps you wish you were staying 
longer to study them more.” , 

“T do,” said Nance. ‘And I’ve only 
a fortnight. Think! Only a fortnight 
more!” 

“You'd never be happy out here, you 
know.” ; 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I should.” 

“You’re too soft, too luxurious, too 
artificial.” 

“Well, life here is quite luxurious, 
quite soft enough for me, Miss Dob- 
son.” 

“Oh, I dare say. I wish—won't you 
call me Leila? It seems absurd—two 
girls of near the same age——” 

Nance Abbott paused a moment or 
two. She could not help it. It was in 
her to pause just while the inbred 
thought flashed through her mind: 

“Really! It’s rather presuming! 
Aunt Nella’s paid companion house 
keeper !” 

Then she saw the other’s eyes upon 
her, large, light eyes with a steady glow 
in them, and she answered rather too 
hastily: 

If you really don't 
Leila 
; 


It’s eran 
tS grand 


“Oh, thank you! 


mind I was going to say 
I just love the life out her 
And as for hardships, I don’t see what 
any one has to grumble about.” 

“Not here,” said Leila. “This isa 
rich man’s ranch, run for his pleasure 
This is Mr. Prospect’s hobby. Mrs 
Prospect has as many servants as she 
wants—half-breeds, of course, but they 
work well—and she has me to save her 
all worries. I came out from England 
last year. This? This is luxury. But 
you might go elsewhere—to Mr. Cont 
well’s place, for instance——” 
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“Oh, Miss Dobson—Leila—what is 
it like?” 

“Very different.” 

“You've been out to it?” 

“He took me last summer.” 

Nance raised her eyes and looked at 
her jealously. Why should Blair Corn- 
well drive Leila Dobson to his ranch? 
All over her fair, soft face suspicion 
dropped a cloud. 

Leila Dobson went on: 

“It’s the usual lone settler’s place— 
rough furniture, no central heating—— 
Oh, different from this! You haven’t 
seen all aspects of life in Canada. 
You’re the kind of girl who expects 
first-class hotels to be provided every- 
where you go, aren’t you? You've been 
soft all your life, and you’re going to 
marry a rich man and live soft ever 
after.” 

A tiny shudder ran through Nance. 
She was suddenly chilled beside the 
warm fire. Her She 
avoided the eyes of the portrait on the 
dressing table. She reached up to a 
chair where a box of sweets lay, pulled 
it down beside her, and put a bonbon in 
her mouth. 

“You will always be able to comfort 
Leila when she had 


marriage ! 


yourself,” said 

watched her. 
Nance answered a little angrily: 

“Comfort Please, 


wha 


myself! 


l 1 N nce, with a 
mittal coldne that had a touch of a1 


rogance in it, 


noncon) 


Leila was looking at Willie Chase. 
It was a_ full-length and 
showed him as a heavy man, fot very 
tall, probably in the late thirties. He 
shaven and _ remarkably 
square; his jaw was rather thick than 

He had a look about him of 
and acquisitiveness—an al- 


When Leila had 


portrait, 


was clean 


cious look. 


assimilated this, she put the portrait 
down silently. 

Nance had watched her. 

She yawned. 

“I’m going to dress, Miss Dobson.” 

Oh,” said the other, “call me Leila. 
I’m not much older than you, you 
know, though it’s possible that I look 
it. I’m twenty-eight. I think you’re 
about’”—pausing for a reply, she re- 
ceived none—“twenty-four. You don’t 
look that, of course. But there’s the 
difference—you’ve lived always in life’s 
first-class hotels; I haven’t. You’re so 
soft, so pink, so sleek. Nothing’s ever 
worried you, has it? You’re never in 
a hurry, are your To-morrow does as 
well as to-day for everything you have 
I suppose you'll look a mere 
child till you’re forty. You remind me 
of a sweet carnation. Well, I envy you 
with all my heart and soul!” 

“T’m going to dress,” Nance replied, 
getting up from the rug. 

Leila Dobson smiled 
smoothly out, saying: 

“And I ought to be overlooking the 
supper table. Every one within thirty 
miles is coming to-night.” 

“He is coming,” Nance thought. 

She went to her glass and lighted all 
the candles about it. She took off her 
blouse and skirt and, letting her hair 
down, looked at herself. 

Even that girl 


ited her 


1 


to do. 


and 


went 


should have 


for her advantages if she 


who 


had likened her to a sweet car 
l and all 
turned, 


She was tall and round, 
limbs 


pale-brown hair falling 


her slender were softly 
and with het 
below her waist, she knew that she was 
lovely. Of course, she had known it 
before, because even her still beautiful 
mother, her selfish mother, had resigned 
gracefully in her favor some years ago; 
but never had it given her the thrill of 
joy that it gave her to-night. There 
seemed a direct reason, a divine pur- 
which she had been made 
And while the whim came 


pose, for 
beautiful. 
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to her, and, leaning her palms on the 
table, she stared forward into the glass, 
something impelled her eyes away, 
down to the portrait of her lover. It 
was a sensation of being peeped at, 
pried at; his look followed and fixed 
on her. 

It said to her plainly: 
beautiful for me.” 

She put out her hand and dashed the 
photograph downward. It lay 
there and she looked at it. 

He had been intruding. He gave 
her the sensation of a dreadful intru- 
sion when she had taken off her blouse 
and let her hair down. 

For the first time, through the 
respectful, prayerful 
rapacity 


“You are 


face 


loveli- 
ness, she felt the behind. 
Often, she hadn’t wanted his kisses, had 
little petulant 
Now she began definitely 


smooth, 


schemed schemes to 
avoid them. 
to think: 

“How 


them ? 


avoid 


When 


about when I can’t 
When we’re married? 

Ugh!” 

Up till now her thoughts had mainly 


run: 

“When we’re married, I shall be Mrs. 
Willie Chase thousand a 
year. I’m to have a car all to myself. 
I shall dress at Marguerite’s. I shall 
give lovely parties. We shall have a 
chef, and I shall have a French maid. 
We'll a8) all round the world for he 
hone mo - 

The 
and 
be able 
kiss her. 

He seemed old to her. Money mak- 
ing had aged him. Yet, if it hadn’t 
been for his money, she would never, 


with. twelve 


of course—never, of course—— 

She pulled at the string of her cami- 
sole vehemently, and in doing so, tore a 
bit of inserted lace. 
thoughts. Che 


Quickly it almost 
restored her camisole 
was one of her mother’s, one of a beau- 


tiful set lent her for this visit to her 


relatives. She had needed new oneee 
but her mother had overspent her af 
lowance so dreadfully last season that 
all she had been able to do was to throw 
open her wardrobe and say, distracted: 

“Child, take anything you wish! ] 
haven't another sixpence to spare, and 
your father is so cross!” 

So, the broken ribbon in her hand, 
rueful over the tear in those few square 
inches of real lace, once more the girl's 
facile mind veered: 

“Tt will be rather nice when I haven't 
to borrow mummie’s things any more, 
Five rotten dress allow- 
ance for both of us. Oh, rather nice! 
All my things shall be hand-painted 
ninon underneath, with just a little silk 


hundred’s a 


for hard wear. I can pay the bills after 


if mummy can’t pay them. It will be 
gorgeous to be really rich.” 

She changed her underclothes and 
put on a little filmy dress and satin 
shoes and earrings, and, sitting ina 
rocking-chair, rocked while she mani- 
cured her nails. She remembered that 
she rather wanted one of those wide 
gold bracelets one wore high up on 
They were chic 
through a thin sleeve. When she got 
home, she would take Willie to Bond 
Street and tell him all about it.’ Her 
heart ached for it. 
understood so well how 


col nected with 


one’s upper arm. 


He always 


to ease an 


ld keep the 
vould please 


key, she felt sure the idea 
He would love to lock 
upon her a gay fetter which could b 


him immensely. 
removed only at his will. 

Sleigh bells outside! 

She jumped to her feet and stood 
palpitating. 

Turning to the glass, she looked im 
Was she perfect? Was she beautiful 
enough? She doubted if the wind— 
But when she saw herself in that mo 
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' ment, she was dumfounded. Her soul 
glowed through the pretty covering of 
flesh and chiffon, and in fear of it, she 
smiled timidly; whispered to it, “No, 
you must not! You must not!” But 
she seemed to be looking far out, 
through open doors, to a sort of end- 
less perpetuation of love life. 

Outside, again the bells shook, and 
a horse trotted briskly stableward. Did 
she really know so well the beat of that 
chestnut’s feet ? 

Before she had turned away from 
her mirror Mrs. Prospect 
knocked and sailed in, jubilant. She 
was happy because she was going to 
give a large party, and she liked giv- 
ing. She had rather the look of a fash 
ionable woman thickened by natural air 
and appetite and simplicities into the 
robustness of a milkmaid, and she was 
not fashionable either. Rather 
was she merely resplendent, dressed by 
the efforts of a little sewing woman 
who came out, by the week, from Cal- 
gary, to show the rich settler’s wife 
the latest fashions. 

“Oh, my dear,” said the kind woman, 
‘you remind 
me so of your mother! At your age, 
she was just like you—married, though, 
of course. We married earlier, then. 
You look sweet and stronger than when 
We’ve done you 


again, 


now, 


‘ 


pausing to survey the girl, 


you came to us. 
d, Aunt Nella.” 

lone you good.” She 

And, 

prone portrait, she 

pity he isn’t here to 

I expect he dances 


looked littl kance, unea 


picking up 


added: “What a 


see you to-night! 
well, my dear ?” 
“He doesn’t dance at all.” 
“That’s a pity,” said Aunt Nella. 
“I’m not so sure,” said the girl. “If 
one marries a surely that is 
enough? One dance with 


man, 
wants to 
some one else,” 

“Blair Cornwell dances beautifully,” 
said Aunt Nella, as if she could not 


help mentioning the name, and yet as if 
it were tugged from her. 

“Does he?” 

“Why don’t you wear your ring, my 
dear?” Mrs. Prospect asked. 

Nance said hurriedly: 

“Oh—I don’t know. Why should I? 
Engagement rings are stupid, anyhow. 
I was proud of it at first. I hadn't 
many really valuable things of my own, 
because we’re so poor, you know.” 

“On nearly three thousand a year, 
my dear? Yes, I suppose so, in Lon- 
don. You don’t know how to be 
happy.” 

The girl leaned back her 
dressing table, fingering the cover with 


against 


quick white fingers. 

“Well, one must have money. Dad 
gives mother five hundred to dress us 
both, and we have to squeeze things out 
of it, too. And the rent’s high, mother 
says-———” 

“She should have a flat instead of a 
house, in a cheaper quarter.” 

“Oh, but one must be in things. One 
can’t live where—where people don’t 
live. You’ve been out here in this 
funny, ducky place so long that you’ve 
forgotten, Aunt Nella. Poor mother’s 
never able to pay her bills. She gives 
a little on account when they press her. 
I shall be glad to be off her hands. 
Then she’ll have the whole five hundred 
to herself.” 

“And when are you going to be off 

I ked \unt Nella, sway 

4 rocking-chair 

“I—I haven’t exactly made up my 
mind. Oh, soon, of course. Very soon. 
What made you ask?” 

“We want to 
time.” 

“You’re a sweet thing, Aunt Nella! 
Do give me a small tiara.” 

“You look nicer with just your own 
pretty hair. A girl like vou!” 

“One must have things.” 

“T tell you what,” said Aunt Nella. 


mail our present in 
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“You're bound to a treadmill, you and 
your mother. I should never again live 
a life where I ‘must’ do or have any- 
thing. However, you'll look very well 
in a tiara, no doubt. A tiara it shall 
be. I havea friend in New York who'll 
pick me a beauty. You needn’t fear, 
child.” 
“Aunt Nella, as if your taste—— 
“Hadn’t run to said Mrs, 
Prospect, eying her purple satin lap. 
“You have your mother’s taste, of 
course. You'll always do her credit, 
and do your husband credit. Did your 
Willie Chase like your coming out here 
all alone, child?” 
“He was nervous. 
“And well he might be,” said the 
matron, getting up. And she advanced 
upon the girl and, putting her plump 
hands upon her shoulders, wheedled 
her: “My dear, look here. I’m so anx- 
ious that nothing should happen dur- 


” 


seed !” 


” 


ing your visit to us that would—that 
might—in any way upset your dear 
mother’s plans. Her plans are—are— 
no doubt, you know, my dear—the best 
for you. And she has always had such 
great schemes for you. I know by her 
We 
mustn’t forget our ties and promises. 
Though you mustn’t think, child, that 
I don’t understand how one feels when 


I’ve not forgotten.” 
| 
i 


letters to me, you see, my dear. 


one is young. 

The cirl looked down. Her breath 
quickened. ler half laugh was ey 
sive, a little 

al 
“one might 

The matron pa ted her sl oulde: 5 and, 
beginning with more wisdom, sighed, 
laughed, and desisted. 

“You're a wise child,” 
“You're very, very wise. 
given you a long head. You're wiser 
than I would like any daughter of mine 
to be if I had one.” 

“Shall I go down now, Aunt Nella?” 

“Do, my dear,” said Mrs. Prospect, 
regarding her. “No one has come yet 


she said. 


They’ve 


except Blair, and he is rema 7 
early.” — 

“Perhaps he has come to help Miss 
Dobson.” 

“Perhaps!” said Mrs. Prospect, 

Before her understanding, Nance re. 
treated. She left her room on light 
feet, singing to defy her own heart, 
The staircase began in the center of the 
long corridor into which the bedrooms 
opened, and, standing at the stairhead, 
she could look down into the hall. And 
there she stood looking, anticipating, 
knowing in her own too wise head her 
own foolishness, which was sucking her 
slowly toward the maelstrom of pas 
Below her, at the foot of the 
wide, straight stairway, the young man 
\nd he began: 


sion. 


stood looking up. 
“She is coming sg 
and paused on an upward note that fin- 
ished the quotation for him as well as 
if he had finished it himself. As if he 
did not yet dare to do that, he stopped, 
and in the girl’s head the words ran 
on: 
She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever iry a tread, 
My heart would hear it and beat 
Were it earth in an earthy bed. 
For at school, and there only, as is the 
way of most modern girls, she had read 
her Tennyson. 


pine 
I 


p 
worthily, the t hed into her 
were ver slender, 
as a hand is witha 


mind. Her feet 
fitted with slippers 
glove; her short skirts flowed around 


her. She was London beauty at its 
best, transplanted to a Calgary ranch; 
she was like a garden rose upon the 
prairie. Ever since she had left school 
at eighteen, she had been subtly trained 
and primed—though, indeed, the germ 
had been in her since babyhood—in the 


use of her power. She could no more, 
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now, help using it, flashing it, planting 
it like a stray seed upon her path, than 
the rose could have helped giving scent. 
But it was conscious; she took it into 
her hands willfully as she descended 
the stairs to the waiting man. The 
sense of it filled her brain with delight. 

On the last step, she held out her 
hand to him, and he did not let it go 
while they walked together toward the 
fire in the hall. There she pulled it 
away and stood pretending to warm 
her foot. 

“T didn’t tire you this afternoon?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Tt was glorious,” she said. “I never 
had such skating. But my face! It 
was cut just into horrid little strips!” 

And she turned it toward him, softly 
smoothed with the remedies 
pots, powdered imper- 
He wanted 


glowing, 
in her vanity 
ceptibly into flawlessness. 
to touch her cheek with his fingers; it 
was so like white velvet. But he only 
said : 

“An English girl’s complexion is a 
wonder. How many dances may I 
have 7” 

“Can you dance?’ 

“Try me.” 

“Do you mean here and now ?” 

“Well, that’s a thought! Why not? 
This floor’s like wax.” 

‘The band isn’t here.” 

‘ll sing, then.” 
wonderful 


that dance 


beautiful, 


how 
ice wa o full 
ung and con 


and 


sang 
ang 


Chey fox-trotted up 
shining 
coon things; they two-stepped and one 
stepped to his tuneful whistling; and 
when she, tireless in London ballrooms, 
gasp, “Let’s stop and 
breathe!” she was swung suddenly into 
a waltz. It went like silk. He could 
waltz! And he was singing “Manda 
lay” tenderly. With the 
movement, she got her 


and sang softly with him, little snatches 


floor, and he 


was ready to 


langourous 
breath again, 


under her breath, breaking into the 
chorus, her voice swelling and falling 
with his. 

If her mother could see her now! 
Oh, if that pretty, blasé lady could step 
in here and stand where Leila Dobson 
was standing, at the door of the sup- 
per room, staring into the hall, and 
could see her pretty and equally blasé 
daughter waltzing to the sound of a 
man’s singing as if to all the golden 
harps in heaven! If she could see the 
lamps in the girl’s eyes, and the real 
redness of her lips and cheeks where 
the blood came warm, obedient to a 
human call! If she could see that her 
daughter’s partner wasn’t even wearing 
evening dress—just a soft collar and a 
lounge suit of surpassing shabbiness! 
And if she could see his ardent face, 
beaten by weather into red and brown, 
his straight-gazing, passionate eyes, the 
unconquered set of his mouth and chin 
—a sight to frighten any worldly 
mother of a marriageable daughter! If 
she could be there! 

But it was only Leila Dobson whom 
Nance presently saw staring at them 
from the frame of the supper-room 
door. Something in the survey of those 
large, light eyes choked the singing in 
Nance’s throat; she stopped dancing 
forcibly, still in Cornwell’s arms, so 
that he could feel the thud of her heart 
against his own, and she said almost 
petulantly : 

“T shall be 


begins 


tired out before the eve- 
ning 
\gain he followed her over toward 
the fireplace. 

“But have I satisfied you? Will I 
do? How many dances may I have?’ 

“T haven’t seen the program.” 

“That’s saon rectified.” He strode 
to the nook at the left of the fire and 
picked up a handful of cards with 
He disentangled two, 
saying, ““Now! Here we are!” 

Leila Dobson turned back abruptly 
into the supper room. ; 


dangling pencils. 
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Blair Cornwell seated himself beside 
Nance and handed her a program. Pre- 
tending to study it, she was seeing noth- 
ing but his red-brown, turbulent face; 
not pretending to study his, he looked 
at the red blood under the velvet white 
of her cheek. He was delighted and 
bemused by the dangle of earrings in 
her ears. She was all that was soft and 
lovely. She was vision of 
woman. Just at present, he couldn't 
help taking her as she was. He saw 
the perfectly dressed head and, think- 
ing only, “What hair!’ had no misgiv- 
ings as to the expensiveness of the art 
that maintained its glossy condition and 
Enchanted with 


man’s 


suave 
the small white hands, he had not yet 
thought of them performing duties— 
He was 


arrangement. 


say in some Canadian home. 
not engaged upon any such debate just 
now. 

The evening was enough, fotlowing 
so lucky an afternoon. He urged upon 
her his claim for dances. 

Nance Abbott spent a wonderful eve- 
ning, in which she seemed to have been 
a new world. 


born into People came, 


unlike people she had ever met before 
—people who were bent upon enjoying 
themselves. had 
powder upon their wind-seared faces, 
but they seemed -very happy. They 

1 <7 


haustible energy ; they 


Few of the women 


danced with inex 
ate supper with fine natt 
Their cloth 7 
* 

appalling ( 


A 1 


dres . \l 
1 


she was enjoying her 

she had not enjoyed herse 
coming-out dance. It w: 
and happy children’s party. 

Most of the time she was in Blair’s 
arms; they danced together wonder- 
fully. When they sat out, on the stairs 
or even among the crowd in the billiard 
or supper rooms, had so much to 
They talked, naturally, 


they 
tell each other. 
about 
the biggest subject in the world and 


themselves. It happened to be 


each took it seriously. So seriously, 
fact, did they take it that presently the 
man’s eyes were opened, and he saw, 

He knew himself, maybe, for a fool, 
but that, after all, has never yet de 
terred a man from following his heart's 
way. He said, takthg her hand—dazed 
because she allowed it; they were ina 
little twilight recess halfway up the 
stairs: 

“T expect I know mighty little about 
the sort of life you’ve led, Miss Abbott, 
You've told me a tot to-night that some- 
how I'd not thought of before. I sup- 
pose any but a blind man—and I was 
blind because I’d got stars in my eyes 
—could seen that you've been 
reared very differently to the girls out 
here—that you've had things soft, that 
you like them pretty. Your face should 
have told me, your hands, your clothes, 
I didn’t want to be told, though. Now 
something’s given me the sense to lis- 


have 


” 


ten, and——- 

The twilight; music 
swung in the air; London, her London, 
that whose 
color and twinkle had been so clear, 
faded back and was lost in its own 
fogs. It was not so much that she lis- 
tened to what he said as that she was 
her hand in his, 


recess was 


concatenation of artifices 


dreaming. She left 


He went on: 
“T suppose I ought to have thought— 


It’s been so wonder- 


ed more. | 
kating ou, and 

e sense 
’ 

el of fello 

loved vou. You must know ?” 

She murmured and stared in front of 
her, cuddling her hand in his, But 
every trained instinct in her. was 
wrapped about her heart like weeds 
swimmer 


Her trait- 


turning about a drowning 
struggling for the surface. 
it held her. 
He was watching her face. It was 
flushed shone; her lips 
were a He wished she 


ing was strong; 
and her eyes 
little pi 


rted. 
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would look at him so that he might 
read. 

“You’re thinking?” he whispered. 

“l’m not even thinking,” she said, 
troubled. “I can’t think.” 

“Tell me if it’s any use my wanting. 
You have only to say and I'll go back to 
my farm and never worry you again.” 

“No! No!” she murmured. 

“You don’t want me to go?” 

The girl put her wisdom quickly 
against his triumph. She was afraid of 
what she had said, more than half ready 
to take it back. 

“Don’t ask me,” she said weakly. 

Cornwell released her hand, but only 
while he leaned forward to speak to the 
couple who were sitting on the stairs 
a few steps below them. 

“Toe,” he said, “don’t you feel a big 
draft there?” 

The other man looked round quickly, 
smiled, and nodded. 

“T do think,” he said in a slow voice 
fo his partner, “that we ought to move 
higher up or lower down. There's 
plenty of room.” 

They disappeared, good-humored 
and smiling. Cornwell turned to the 
girl and laid a hand on her knee. The 
hand trembled. 

“T—] You’ve turned my head,” 
he said, looking at it with a little laugh 
in which joy thrilled. “Did you want 
them to go 


Again she replied weakly, conscious 


hands, lookit gf al 
were a feast to him. 

“Don’t,” she said. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

Her mouth went dry. She thought 
of Willie and a round-the-world honey- 
moon, of a big dress allowance, her own 
car, a maid from Paris. Throwing 
these things pell-mell into the scale 
against the lone figure of Blair Corn- 
well, minus all worldly goods, she yet 


moved, without knowing it, a little 
closer to him. She shut her eyes for a 
moment, the better to envisage Willie 
and all his possessions. 

In that moment Blair kissed her. 

“You love me? That’s all that mat- 
ters—and if you don’t know it, you can 
learn from me.” 

“I’m not going to learn it,” she said 
with a little shiver. 

She looked away quickly and pressed 
her handkerchief to her mouth. She 
ought not to have let him kiss her; she 
wouldn’t again. It had put her into a 
tumult that was hard to fight down. If 
only the music would begin again and 
her next partner come and claim her! 
She shivered again. The recess seemed 
suddenly cold. 

“I’m sorry,” said Cornwell. 

She collected herself. 

“You—you ought to be. You took 
me by surprise——” 

“Oh, no,” he said positively. 

His voice was so quiet that she 
glanced at him, reassured. He had 
drawn a little away from her and 
knitted his hands over his knees. She 
looked down at them, large, brown, and 
hard. A remembrance of Willie’s 
hands came to her. She had always 
hated them. 

“You do love me,” said Cornwell, “I 
could make you say so if I tried hard 
enough, but whether you’d be happy 
with me, God knows.” 

do, Mr. Corn- 


11.» 
sipie 


» nothing of the kind. It would 
be beautiful and natural. The life I 
could offer you is beautiful and natural. 
There mightn’t be frills to it for a 
good many years. I’m not going to be 
able to build a house like this for my 
wife for some time. However, there’s 
little good in discussing——” 

“There isn’t,” she said in a small 
voice. “I’m glad you see that, glad you 
understand (And she uttered the con- 
ventional womanly, “I’m sorry, very 
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sorry, you know. I—I shall think of 
you as one of the nicest people I met 
while I was out here.” 

“That’s not how I 
you.” 

“How—how shall you think of me?” 

He turned to her with flaming eyes. 

“Very differently! That cold-stor- 
age stuff doesn’t cover it at all! Do 
you want to know how I shall think 
of you? Because I'll tell you if you 
do.” 

“T don’t, thanks. 
the band——”’ 

“Never mind the band for two more 
The band’s waiting upon 


shall think of 


Surely it’s time for 


minutes. 
me.” 

“You!” 

“T fixed this rather long interval pri- 
vately with the conductor. But don’t 
worry. It'll When I 
said there’s little good in discussing 
matters round and round, I didn’t mean 
I meant, discus- 
you 


soon be over. 


quite what you did. 
sion anywhere. If 
came out and saw my place for your- 
self, you'd have something definite on 
which to base your decision about me.” 
There 


doesn’t get 


“T have made 
wasn’t any question— 

“There was, and there still is. I in- 
vite morrow. Il'll bring 
the sleigh for you. It’s just a nice lit- 
tle drive between lunch and supper. I'll 
Nowe” 


my decision, 


” 


you over to 


give you a cup of tea. 
“T don’t think | 
Afraid 
“T’m 1 
nothing to be afraid 
“Oh, ves, there is 
of view,” said the 
Miss Abbott, 


see what I 


Chere’ 


from your point 

“But 
come? 
un- 


young man, 


will 


offer 


now, 
You'll 
adorned.” 

[at i say, ‘No?’” 

“Why, then—why, then, I’ll know I’d 
better not hang around here any more. 
There’s plenty 


you 
you, 


I'll clear out for good 
of work waiting for me on my farm, 
after all.” 


“You mean we shan’t meet again?” 

“Not after the last dance to-night” 

She made an involuntary little sound 
and grew pale. He glanced at her 
quickly. 

“Come!” he said. 

“T—I don’t think I’d better.” 

He leaned forward, looking through 
the stair railing, and waved to the con- 
ductor. 

“You have half the evening still to 
consider the invitation. And the last 
dance is booked with me. Tell me 
then.” 

Immediately the music came up to 
them in a flurry of gay sound. 

All the evening, Nance 
danced to the rhythm of two ques 
tions: “Shall I? Shan’t I? Shall 1” 

Jealousy pricked her wildly when she 
saw Cornwell dancing with Leila, al 
though it happened only twice the 
whole night. And she said to herself: 

“It would be interesting. I'd just 
like to know why he took her out there 
If I went, I could ask him 
just out of curiosity.” 


Abbott 


last year. 
that 
At three o’clock, he stood before her 
again, as quietly as he had left her and 
with the same fire in his eyes. 
“Ours,” he said, “and the last!” 
They swung out smoothly on to the 
now perfect floor. They talked not at 
all, but on the last beat of the last bar, 


he Lid: 


it | t dance vo 
were letached 
from the laughing crowd. She knew 
that, had she been wise, she would have 
danced again with the others, but she 
did not want to be wise. After all, it 
would only be once more—after to 
night. would be the last 
drive behind the chestnut. After that, 
she would put on the diamond ring 
and think of Willie Chase. She sat 
down, her head bent, and hoped Com 


ciferously. Again they 


( 
1 
I 


To-morrow 


te 
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‘ well would break the strain of their si- 
lence. 
The silence continuing, she lifted her 
head at last and looked at him fearfully. 
She fought the passion in his eyes for 
amoment or two. A sobbing gasp tore 
through her, surprising her. Was she 
so weak? Her breast heaved and, not 
knowing that she did it, she leaned to- 
ward him and was in his arms. She 
felt on the brink of a perfectly wonder- 
ful happiness and in that moment her 
courage was equal to grasping it. 
“Blair,” she stammered, ‘“I—I——” 
He searched her face. 
“Wait!” he said. 
She waited breathlessly. 
“Don’t promise me anything till to- 
morrow,” said Cornwell. “You’re com- 
ing to-morrow °” 

“Of course I’m coming.” 

He said very gently: 
Nance. Leave it till 
then. I won’t make you say anything 
you'll want to take back five minutes 
after. To-morrow everything will be 
quite plain to you. You shall come with 
your eyes open, and I'll show you just 
what my wife will share with me. I’ve 
always believed that love is the chief 
thing in marriage ; what you believe I’m 
not quite sure. To-morrow you'll have 
had time to think. Only tell me just 
one thing. Now, at this 
ifterward 


“Very well, 


moment— 
do you 


he kiss wiped out 

Villie Chase’s kisses. The 

was still quiet. Down below, the band 

repeated the last dance with a tremend- 
ous flare of sound. 


recess 


On her way to bed, when she had 

helped Leila and Aunt Nella put out 
ll the ligt d the last guest had 
nce \bbott shivered 

lornly. Excitement 

house was silent; the 


débris of the dance had no glamour; 
she was tired, sleepy, and cold, longing 
for bed and solitude. Shut into her 
room, she undressed swiftly, trembling 
a little, partly with fatigue, partly with 
fear at what she had said. 

She was not compromised seriously. 
Choice was surely still open to her. She 
hadn’t said anything she would be 
ashamed to take back if she wished to 
take it back to-morrow morning, when 
lights were gray and not rose colored 
and no music accompanied love-making 
like the complement to a song; when 
she had had time again to think of 
England and Chase. 

Love was all very well. It had been 
a great thrill and it had left an ache 
But love with poverty? Could 
she ever endure it? Was it worth 
while?. Could it make up for solid 
things like diamonds, furs, and cars 
that would long outlast beauty and 
youth? She supposed Willie Chase 
loved her. He was willing, anyway, to 
pay any price for her. She opened her 
jewel case, and her engagement ring 
flamed at her, flawless and fiery. 

Tears dropped down upon it. Hers? 
How weak she was! She felt wretched 
and sank into a chair and allowed her- 
self the relief of sobbing. 

Mrs. Prospect knocked at the door. 

“Can I help you, my dear?” 

She wrested her voi 


“N no, thank \ u, 


behind. 


and hoped the 

an outside might not notice it. 
Prospect rustled down the cor- 
ridor to her room. 


wom 


Mrs. 


Nance wondered: 

“Can a girl who’s had all the pretty 
things face that? Could it be ex- 
pected ‘a 

She looked at her clothes, tossed in 
a heap on a chair. Why, that 
that very “little” one, had cost twenty- 
It was an ordinary price 


frock, 


five guineas. 
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for a decent frock. Compare it, though, 
with the dresses worn by the women to- 
night and it looked absolutely regal. 

The wife of a Canadian farmer 
might dream till her youth and temper 
had alike withered about twenty-five- 
guinea frocks. She would probably 
make her own. She might even knit 
herself stockings to wear with her 
home-grown clothes. She would never 
know the attentions of hairdresser or 
manicurist. She would get up in the 
morning very early and—— 

What would she do? 

Idly, but resentfully, she began to 
cast in her mind the day’s work of a 
settler’s wife. 

She would, possibly, wash clothes! 

Nance staggered up from her chair, 
very weary, and groped for the bed. 
The candles were flickering out. 
Thought was unprofitable. As she 
found the bedside, a second knock fell 
on the door. 

This time it was Leila, speaking in 
her voice that was mingled sweetness 
and acidity. 

“Can I be of any help to you, Miss 
Abbott ?” 

“Thank you, no. I’m in bed.” 

“Would you mind, then—I’m sorry 
to trouble you—unhooking the back of 
my dress, Miss Abbott?” 

“Oh, certainly, Miss Dobson.” 

Leila came in, carrying a candle and 
saying: 

“You will call me Leila, 
I thought perhaps I could help you 
that we could 
Thank you so much. 
touching my ugly old frock. 
yours, of course, it looked just awful. 
You were quite the prettiest girl in the 
room with your lovely clothes.” 

“It’s very kind of you to say so.” 

“It’s true, and doesn’t Blair Cornwell 
dance divinely?” 

“He does indeed.” 

“Is he taking you to see his place?” 

“What makes you ask?” 


won't you 
exchange — services. 
You must hate 
Jeside 


“Oh, I thought perhaps he’d agh 
you.” 

Again it was a flash of jealousy tha 
made Nance satisfy the other girls 
curiosity. 

“T am going. 
to-morrow.” 
Moving 

laughed. 

“Why do you laugh?” 

“You'll look so incongruous there 
You're out of the picture altogether.” 

She went out, snapping the “Goof 
shut as if she were snapping her lips 
close, too. 


He asked me to go 


toward the door, 


Leila 


CHAPTER II. 


The burden of her wretched irreso- 
lution lay upon Nance Abbott through 
her brief dreams and weighted her 
when she awoke late the next morning, 
Knowing what she had to say to him, j 
she yet debated miserably if and how 
she should say it. More than one 
empty-pocketed and hot-hearted young 
man with whom she had trifled during 
a London season had heaped te 
proaches upon her heartlessness; in 
deed, she had often wondered a little, 
herself, after some such scene of storm 
—flattering to her vanity—whence she 
had acquired her cool indifference to 
flesh and blood, her keen delight in the 
power of a purse. But now she hada 
heart. It had been discovered by this 
young prospector, questing for such 
gold, and she could no more deny tt 

She impending 
hurricane. 

Yet, womanishly, when she looked ia 
her glass, saw herself pale, she made 
haste to be beautiful for Cornwell. She 
dared not love, but she would dazzle 
him. That vanity she could not help. 
With much pains and attention, she 
pulled and patted, brushed and twirled 
her hair into sleek contour; reddened 
her lips and rubbed into her cheeks 
vigorously a pink-toned cream. She 


was nervous of an 
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| did not yet use rouge, and that was 
about all the difference in toilet lore 
as used by her and by her mother, who 
was fifty in years and of immemorial 
age in heart. 

Willie Chase stared at her from his 
morocco frame, watching all these lit- 
tle preparations with a knowing air. 
He knew them well—these pains taken 
to delight, his half smile said. His 
gaze seemed to be fixed upon the empty 
third finger of her left hand, rubbing 
the cream into her cheek. She frowned 
and her flesh crept. 

An idea came, suggested by Willie’s 
lynx eye. 

“My ring!” she thought, on the in- 
spiration. 

She would put it on. At Cornwell’s 
house, she would, of course, remove 
her gloves to make tea; he was prob- 
ably the kind of man who wanted a 
woman guest to make tea. It would 
seem—so natural. He would see the 
ring, and it would explain everything 
which she could then leave unsaid. 
There would be something of a scene, 
of course, but she would not be obliged, 
exactly, to tell him herself. 

She put on the ring, put on Willie’s 
sable cap, swung her fur coat over her 
arm, and went down to lunch. 

The Prospects and Leila were al- 
ready at the table. 

“Not tired, love?” asked 
Tre 1 1 


You lo¢ i— wonderful fo 


Aunt Nella. 


Th 


Strong S 


then, this afternoon, my dear 2” 


Her gaze fell to the flashing ring and 
fastened there. 

“Mr. Cornwell is coming to drive me 
out to his farm.” 

Every one lool 

“Don’t be unkind to him,” 
Nella, adopting a Ii 
fond of Blair. He’s a good boy, 
he deserves to be very happy.” 


ed at her frankly. 

said Aunt 
“T’m very 
and 


*ht tone. 


“I’m sure I hope he will be, my dear 
auntie.” 

“What a lovely ring!” said Leila 
Dobson, in a voice that gloated almost 
unctuously. “It must have cost a for- 
tune. It must have cost enough to start 
a young man on a little farm out here. 
How funny it must feel to wear all that 
round your finger! It looks like an en- 
gagement ring, Miss Abbott.” 

“It 7s my niece’s engagement ring,” 
said Mrs. Prospect. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were for- 
mally engaged, Miss Abbott. You’ve 
not worn it here before, have you?” 

“Haven't I?” o 

She was not going to tell Leila when 
she had taken it off. On the sleigh, 
when Blair had met her at the station 
because the Prospects’ horse had fallen 
lame, beneath the bear-skin rug, she 
had smuggled off the ring, impelled by 
the stupid wish that this unusual-look- 
ing young man should think her free. 
Five minutes after his first greeting, her 
left third finger had been ringless. 

She had never lived a month yet, 
since her coming-out dance, without a 
love affair in progress. It would have 
been dull here, in spite of the Pros- 
pects’ kindness, if—if there hadn’t been 
any one else—— Just a little flirtation 
with a new type of man—passing the 
time. 

Her hands were cold; the palms were 
a fluttering at wrists 
hear we uld not beat 

Fre ted 


nd ta dax | lia- 
ldo at a Ca a I 4 Cla 


clammy; she felt 
eer rig ELS 


monds. 

“Tt will be lovely this afternoon.” 

Her uncle, having served ‘her, rose 
slowly. 

“You'll excuse me, Nance, if I have 
I’ve finished lunch and I’m 


a pipe? 
going out directly.’ 

Without looking at her, he walked 
out to the hall and stood lighting his 
pipe, his back to the open dining-room 


door. The girl glanced after him 
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He was broad and burly, and 
how crudely simple! Puritanical in his 
disapproval of her! She understood 
why her mother always jeered about 
her sister’s husband. She supposed he 
was thinking she had behaved badly. 

Aunt Nella pressed her to eat, most 
kindly. 

Food seemed choking and dust dry. 
She drank some cider and went to put 
her shivering hands on the hot pipes. 
In the hall, a log fire burned, but her 
uncle stood before it smoking. 

Sleigh bells outside! 

She saw, outside the window, the 
chestnut draw up, on fire with his own 
speed, angered at stopping. He threw 
his head up and down till all his bells 
rang, and beat the frozen snow with his 
forefoot. But he stood like a rock, 
while his master out and 
knocked at the door. 

“You won't keep 
Nance?” said Mrs. 
“That horse will get cold.” 
toward the girl, she kissed her. 
haven’t you the courage to do as I did 
she whispered. “I’ve never regretted 
it once.” 

Nance did not The kind 
woman, had she but guessed it, only 
heightened the fear in her soul. They 
would all press her into a bondage un- 
sweetened by the very honey of her 
life. Marriage must be sugared. Nod 
ding and smiling, she tied the flaps of 


her cap over her ears 


quickly. 


sprang 


Blair 
Prospect 
Advancing 


“Why 


=e 


waiting, 
slowly. 


reply. 


1 1 


Cornwell came in, fresh and 


from the cold, weather-beaten and jo\ 


ous. The confidence about him stiff 
ened her defenses. She had _ both 
gloves on before he had greeted her 
aunt and turned to take her hand. 

Tucked under the rugs, while the 
sleigh skimmed the snow smoothly, she 
heard the chestnut’s hoofbeats like a 
refrain, ‘This-is-good-by! = This-is 
good-by!” over and over. 

Cornwell drove superbly, and with 
faith. He did not harry the chestnut 


devil with suspicions of his desipe” 
but put in him a trust to which the 
horse rose. surely. Nance saw it, and 
quailed. Faith was a horrible thing to 
fight. People were so simple out here 
Here was a man who trusted his horse 
and trusted a girl. People had no 
right to be so simple. 

“Are you comfortable?” he was ask. 
ing. “You're not cold? Not tired? 
I’m so happy to be taking you to look 
at my place. You don’t know \how 
happy Iam. Chiefly, perhaps, because 
something tells me you wouldn’t come 
if you weren’t going to—weren’t going 
to tell me you like it. Put it like that 
for the present. I’m right?” 

She asked with a weak laugh: 

“Does ‘something’ always tell the 
truth?” 

“Generally.” 

Trusting the chestnut, he was able to 
steal attention to look at her. She was 
pink now with their flight through the 
frost, and the two brown waves of hair 
which emerged from the two sable ear 
flaps were adorable. 

“T haven't slept,” he confessed. “I’ve 
thought of you all night. That is, dur- 
ing as much of the night as there was 
left. I didn’t get home till after four.” 

“T’ve only just got up.” 

“Ah, I got up at six. There was the 
stock to be fed. You can’t keep em 
vaiting.” 

‘Must you do it yourself?” 

one. It comes to the 

so fat as sleep 1S concerned. 

between a 

great, rough man and a lady, isnt 
there?” 

“Yes. I—lI should hate to get up at 
six.” 

“Well, you’d never have to 

To stop his ingenuous forecast of an 
impossible future, she said hurriedly: 

“What’s the summer like out here?” 

He launched into that with enthus- 
In summertime, even she would 
He wescribed the 


difference 


-S a 


asm. 


want to be up early. 
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prairie at dawn, and the long rides, and 
the distance of his sheep run, talking 
till the smokestacks of a low, rough- 
cast building came into sight. Then, 
pointing with his whip, he said simply: 

“That’s home.” 

She had nothing to say. The smoke- 
stacks left her cold. It was uglier than 
she had thought, and intolerably bleak. 
Cattle yards flanked the house on three 
sides, though in front was an attempt 
at a garden, now devastated by frost. 
From outhouses came an,incessant low- 
ing. A half-breed, the only sign of 
human life about the place, was waiting 
to take the horse. 

Eagerly the young man lifted the 
girl out. She was so pink and soft, 
furry and scented, that he wanted to 
kiss her then and there, and he looked 
it. He restrained himself with a little 
humorous smile and piloted her in- 
doors. Through the front door, they 
walked straight into the living room, 
where a great fire roared in welcome 
and a rough dog, rising up, trotted for- 
ward with much tail wagging. 

Cornwell shut the door. 

“Now,” he said, rather beseechingly, 
“here we are!” 

He was begging her to tolerate, even 
to admire. She could find nothing to 
say, except, ‘What a lovely fire!” and 

it, making a business of 


reet. 


ot him myself—one of the big- 
gest grizzlies I’ve seen. Excuse me 
one moment, Miss Abbott.” 

He disappeared into an inner room 
and she heard him moving about. A 
kettle was 
came out s ying: 

“I think it’s all tidy. 
go and leave your things. 
that hat 


singing somewhere. He 


You’d like to 
You'll take 
Please. I'd 


iT, wont your 


love you to pour out tea with your hat 
off.” 

She passed him while he held open 
the door for her. 

“There’s hot water for your hands if 
you want it,” he said, smiling. He was 
happy! 

She heard him now, moving about 
the living room, doing something with 
crockery. Standing in the center of 
the bedroom, she looked around. The 
purring came from a tiny kettle on a 
small oilstove in one corner. There 
was a bed, a seat that had obviously 
died as a couple of whisky cases and 
risen again as a kind of ottoman, some 
crockery that didn’t match, and what 
purported to be a dressing table and 
mirror. 

This was Cornwell’s bedroom. There 
This was what he would 
offer to her. Imagine it strewn with 
twenty-five-guinea frocks, 
tortoise-shell brushes, and vanity pots 
and puff bowls and bath salts! 

She wanted to give an unhappy, hys- 
terical shriek of laughter and pressed 
her handkerchief to her mouth. She 
mustn’t laugh. If she could laugh, she 
could cry, and probably would. It 
would be terrible to cry merely for the 
finish of a unique flirtation. 

She tossed her furs on the bed. Her 
left hand, now gloveless, felt naked and 


1 


ashamed, with its revealed secret. She 


was only one. 


trousseau 


thru r hands 


t and 


n I,” 
od in 


he said, 


gazing at her as she sto 
the doorway. 

“T’ye never done it in my life,” she 
answered. 

“No, I suppose not. It seems funny, 
that. Getting tea isn’t héavy work, 
though, is it? It’s ready now, except 
the brew. We'll have to mo- 
for that. Let me show you the 
here— 


wait a 
ment 
room while it’s drawing. See 


this chest. I bought it, mostly in bits, 
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in Calgary one day. I tinkered it up in 
the evenings. One wants something to 
do in the evenings when there’s only the 
dog to talk to. This table I made my- 
self, and I put up those window cur- 
tains—sewed the frill—what’s it called? 
—valance?—and all that. I’ve liked 
doing it. There’s something about 
knocking together your own home, get- 
ting your own things. Nothing’s the 
same as your own. Of course, this 
looks a poor place to you; to me it’s 
quite a little model—till I come out, 
say, to Mrs. Prospect’s place and see 
what money can really do. However, 
that’s all to come. I bought those queer 
things there on the wall from an In- 
dian. They’re supposed to be charms. 
I’m not—not boring you?” 

“I’m so very interested. 
Do—do go on telling me.” 

“No. We’re going to talk about our- 
selves, aren’t we? And there—see— 
the tea’s quite ready now. Will you sit 
in this chair?” 

She took the best chair before the 
table, and he sat close at her right 
hand. She was shaking all over. Soon 
her hands must both leave their hiding 
places. In the bedroom, she had 
blessed modern pockets. Now she 
thought that if only her dressmaker 
hadn’t seen fit to order them, the dis- 
closure would already have been made. 
All would have been over. The ring 
would have given up her secret. 

She lifted the teapot with her right 
hand and poured tea into the two cups; 
milked and sugared them still with her 
right hand. He was watching, breath- 
less, a smile on his face. 

“T thought of it last night,” he said, 
“you sitting here, pouring tea. You do 
it so prettily. Never, to my mind, does 
a sweet girl look so sweet. Now you 
must put the water in. Shall I hold the 
kettle for you?” 

She made bravely her resolution to 
take the plunge, to do something that 
would use both hands. She gasped: 


Yes, really. 


know, tea making. I’ll do it all, thanks” 7 

Crossing to the fire, she took the ket 
tle, hissing, from the trivet. 

Her eyes upon the task, she accom. 
plished it. But there had crept into the 
air some new quality that moved round 
her. Returning to the fire, she re 
placed the kettle and went back once 
more to the table. 

Cornwell had risen and was standing 
still as a forest tree under a stroke of 
tropic heat. 

She lifted her eyes to him sullenly, 
The soft lines had been frightened out 
of her face, and it had grown hard, 
She looked older. 

They looked at each other for some 
time in silence. Then, reaching out, he 
caught her left hand and held her fet- 
tered. 

“Eh?” he said in a soft voice, like a 
man without breath. 

She did not reply, but moved her 
tongue tip across her lips. 

“What's this?” he asked, shaking her 
arm. 

She managed to say 
ance: 

“What is—what ?’ 

“This ring.” 

She replied steadily, the hour upon 
her: 

“That is my engagement ring. I am 


with nonchal- 


engaged to be married.” 
“Since when 


She named the date hardily. 


It was 
five months ago. 

“Long before you met me?” he said. 

“Before I met you, yes.” 

“Your aunt know?” 

a 

“You've been playing with me? Its 
vour choice in amusements ?” 

“T’ve not. I don’t know what you 
mean. Last night I—I told you how 
sorry I was.” 

“Your sorrow is most kind. It does 
me good. May I know the name of the 


winner ?” 
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“Mfr, William Chase.” 

“Thanks. I’m no wiser. I thought, 
maybe, you were doing something bril- 
liant. Rich, I suppose 

“Yes,” 

“How much?” 

“T-t-twelve thousand.” 

“A year?” 

“A year.” 

“My God! Blair Cornwell, in what 
he stands up in, against twelve thou- 
sand a year! H’m! I've had a 
cheek !” 

She did not reply. 

“When are you to be married?” 

He saw her blench. She shivered. 
A virgin horror made her face young 
again. With a sudden exclamation, he 
would have moved close to her, but she 
wrenched her hand away and, wheeling 
from him, crossed to the fire. She pre- 
sented to him a slim back and bent 
head. He followed and looked into 
her face. 

“Don’t!” she choked. 

Light filled his eyes. 

“Here, look at me, Nance! 
what I have to offer. 
well—worship. You’d 
You’d be queen of me 
and all I’ve got, instead of a rich man’s 
bondwoman. You’re more than half 
inclined to take it, aren’t you? Look 
at me, Nance, and say!” 

“T’ve id! I’ve said!” she ex- 


You see 
me—you see 
There’s love as 
be worshiped. 


“Nn ' \ 
NO! NO 


“You're a girl to stick to a bargain? 


Is that it? But not if the bargain’s 
been driven too hard! 
fair here. 


Besides, all’s 
I’m going to get you if I 
love is war. All 
And last night you told 


can. Love’s like war 
is fair, Nance. 
me——” 
“T don’t nt to remember.” 
“Do you suppose 


1 


ll ever forget?” 


“You must.” 


“T won’t. If he can’t keep you, let 
him lose you. A man wins on his mer- 
its in love. It’s all I ask—to stand on 
my merits. By God, it’s all I have to 
stand on! Look at me, Nance, just 
once, and say again what you said last 
night.” 

“Don’t touch me!” 

“I won’t touch you. Can’t you say 
it—what you said last night?” 

“T must have been mad.” 

“You were sane. It was a sane mo- 
ment in your little petted, gilded life.” 

“I could never marry you, Mr. 
Cornwell.” 

“Why? What are you afraid of?” 

She looked around and answered 
with an expressive shudder: 

“Ali this! Everything!” 

Cornwell fell back a pace, regard- 
ing her. Contempt crossed the passion 
in his face. 

“You’re not: a woman,” he said 
slowly. “You're just a parasite. Just 
a butterfly thing with wings that carry 
you where you scheme. You've little 
heart, but your head! What a head 
you've got!” 

She jerked out, twisting round her 
finger Willie Chase’s ring, as if she 
clung to it for safety: 

“A girl can’t afford not to think of 
all these things. I know when I get 
back and settled down again, I’ll be as 
happy as I was before.” 

“Were you ever really happy before 
last night ?” 

“Yes,” she 

“Then you’re not going the way to 
be happy again. When I spoke of your 
wedding, you trembled. Was that hap- 
piness? What kind of anticipation was 
it?” 

Again she did not reply. 

“You'll have to live with him, sleep- 
ing and waking, mind. You'll be his 
wife. He’ll probably try you hard.” 

“T know quite well what I’m doing.” 

“Do you? You'll have his children.” 

“T won’t have you talking to me like 


1 


cried defiantly. 
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this!” she cried out in a high fever of 
resistance. 

“Your mind is made up?” 

“T have told you so. I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t even contemplate—such things 
as these!” 

Again she looked around her, and he 
saw the appallment in her eyes inten- 
sify. It struck him to the heart, and 
he saw her, very plainly, as she was 
a woman pampered into servitude till 
naught else but servitude was possible 
to her. He was pitiful, but- wildly 
angry. 

He said, with a frankness which she 
had learned to consider brutal : 

“Very well. So be it. But he'll 
make your flesh creep far more than 
the mention of his name made it creep 
just now. Don’t deceive yourself. 
You’ve been trained to a hair to play 
on men and prey on men, but you don't 
know what you rouse—yet. No, but 
you will know. I’m a man and I know 
men better than you. It’s hell to marry 
a man you don’t love. A woman hasn’t 
so many ways of loving asa man. You 
women don’t. Well. 
You're going to be very sorry for your- 
self before life and your husband have 
done with you. He’s older than you, 
I suppose—a lot? Young men haven't 
made twelve thousand a vear. Haven’ 
you thought to what it all 
means? Have you reckoned up 


love—or you 


yourself 
with 
yourself what you'll pay against what 
he’ll pay 

She put her hands to her ears and 


ran past him into the bedroom; she 
slammed the door behind her, put her 
back against it, and stood. It was all 
horrible! She couldn’t. hear more, 
wouldn’t stay. She caught sight in the 
glass of her face with a wild red spot 
on either cheek, and her quick heaving 
breast. How dared he disturb her so? 
Moving at last from the door, she be- 
gan to put on her furs. She would go 


home. 


She was dependent on him to 
her, though. 

She game out of the bedroom with 
her head up. 

Cornwell was by the fire. 

Coming forward, he said in an easy 
voice: 

“We've been talking so hard that you 
haven’t had tea yet. Do sit down and 
drink it and eat a hot scone. I made 
the scones myself this morning in your 
honor. Yes, I did. I’m a great cook, 
Now, sit down.” 

“T want to go home, please.” 

“My horse isn’t rested enough yet. 
It was eighteen miles there and back 
and he isn’t a slow traveler. Sit down, 
if you please.” 

She sat, against her will; saw him 
pour away their cups of cold tea and 
make a fresh brew. All the while, he 
talked. She watched his face, hard, 
pale, and serious. What was he think- 
ing? Would he presently go back to 
the theme to which she daren’t listen? 
When would the chestnut be ready to 
take her back at his flying trot over the 
nine miles of snow to the genial safety 
of Aunt Nella’s house? 

“Now a scone,” said Cornwell, lift- 
ing the hot plate from the hearth. 

She took one. 

“You must have one, too,” she said. 

Eating was an occupation and a sort 
of sedative to temper. Let him eat and 
he we uld not 


i 


Grimly he smiled, reading her, as he 


scone, 


selected a 
“Now I’m 
Even colonial farmers don’t talk toa 
lady with their mouths full.” 
She smiled feebly, her heart thud- 


Miss Abbott. 


harmless, 


ding against her breast. If the intoler- 
able afternoon would only wear away! 

She had received a letter from her 
mother that morning, suggestive of 
trousseau plans. Trying to fix her 
mind on it, with its recall home, she 
found her mind stupid, unreceptive 
As if chiffons mattered nothing in the 
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‘world, her mind refused to be be- 
witched by them. 

They could not keep up a conversa- 
tion. Silences came heavily between 
them. At last Cornwell said: 

“T think we might go now,” and, go- 
uttered a mighty 


ing to the door, 


holloa. 

The half-breed appeared from some 
outbuilding, slouching through the 
cold. 

“Horse, 
shortly. 

When the door was shut again, they 
for the last few minutes. 
It was fike an in- 
The 


Jack!” Cornwell ordered 


‘were alone 
Again silence fell. 
finite good-by. Neither spoke. 
man took his heavy coat down from its 
peg, pulled on his fur gauntlets, and 
looked to see that the girl was ac- 
coutred against the perishing weather. 

Sleighbells outside! 

She heard them differently now. 
They had lost their gladness. Corn- 
well stood looking at her quietly and 
attentively as a man wishing to mem- 
orize a picture. A gulp in her throat 
gave her a frenzied fight against emo- 
tion. Between the flaps of her fur cap, 
her pale face looked peaked. Its white- 
velvet fullness had dwindled a little. 

“Here we are!” said Cornwell in an 
emotionle 
They 


she Wi 


voice. 
ent out to the sleigh. 
1¢ ked rugs 


e minute care, ready to cry at 


Again 


under the with 


“You’re not looking yourself,” he 


said shortly 

“I’m tired after the dance.” 

He got in beside her and they were 
away. Their shoulders nearly touched. 
She snuggled down, down, under the 
Tugs, with bent head. All her limbs 
ached and an incomprehensible weari 
ness Staleness—that 
Was it, 


Was upon her. 
She felt 
The chestnut trotted the nine miles 


in under three-quarters of an hour. 


stale. 


“You’re coming in?” she uttered me- 
chanically as the horse drew up, pleased 
and smoking, before the Prospects’ 
porch. It was already half dark, and 
a moon was coming up over the wind- 
less tracts about them. 

“I’m not coming, thanks. I 
come again while you are here.” 
“Oh—I’'m sorry. I’m very sorry.” 

He helped her out, receiving her 
amends without reply. 

“T wish you’d come in, 
weakly. 

He got back into the sleigh. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Abbott. My 
Your visit has been a 


shan’t 


” 


she said 


best wishes. 
pleasure.” 

She was standing alone, looking into 
the gray-white twilight after the home- 
ward-flying sleigh. 

The world was forlorn. It’s cold- 
ness and huge spaces, looked upon so 
blankly by that moon, oppressed her. 
London would be warm now, prepar- 
ing for its evening revels. The music 
streets—the taxis, omnibuses, 
flower criers’, news venders’ calls— 
would be playing. Oh, the ceaseless 
music of the London streets! 

Willie Chase would have been com- 
ing round to the Regent’s Park house, 
in his car, to take her out to dine wher- 
ever she wished to go; to a theater 
if she felt so inclined. Powdered, 
silk all through 
would go out 


of the 


after, 
cented, manicured, 
head to heel, she 
and taste of luxury. 

Why had she come here—here to this 
death-cold, primitive place where one’s 
body positively shrank from the abso- 
lutely essential woollen underclothing? 

“Talk of making one’s flesh creep!” 
she thought, angrily shaking her sensi- 
tive body in the cling of that abomi- 
nated wool. “I’d like to know what 
does it worse than this? And if I lived 
here—— Ugh!” 

The sleigh was out of sight and two 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 


from 
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The front door flew open, and Leila 
stood framed. She gushed hospitably: 

“Oh, Miss Abbott, come in! You'll 
freeze, standing there. Are you watch- 
ing Mr. Cornwell drive away? It looks 
romantic, that moon and all. Come in.” 

Nance went straight in and up the 
stairs to her bedroom. Cushions and 
comfort again, thank God! Furniture 
that wasn’t whisky Leila’s 
voice at the door asked: 

“Did you have an interesting after- 
noon?” 

Leila had followed her in. Wheeling 
about, Nance met the inquiry of those 
eyes, large, light, and round. 

“A very interesting visit indeed.” 

“I’m glad,” said Leila, dropping her 
gaze. 

The wish to know tore through 
Nance again. She didn’t want the man. 
No. She had made that plain. But 
was Leila to have him? That was an- 
other matter. 

Coldly and clearly she asked: 

“Did he ask you to go and see his 
place because he wanted you to marry 
him last year?” 

Two 
was thinking: 

“Shall I—shan’t I—tell the truth?” 

Then she told it reluctantly, as the 
wiser thing to do, not knowing how 
much the other already knew. She 


cases! 


seconds Leila hesitated. She 


said: 

“N—no. I asked him to drive me 
over, to show me » 

Her voice trailed she 
blindly into a vague distance. 

“Oh!” said Nance. 

“Did he ask you to go and see his 
place because he wanted you to marry 
him, this year?” said Leila. 

That wretched desire of one vain 
woman for triumph over another and 
hostile one roused Nance’s reply. 

“He did,” she answered calmly.~ 
with 


k ¢ yked 


off ; 


Leila’s winter smile confirmed 
its frost the stupid, subtle antagonism 


between them. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was as if he had dropped right 
through and out of her life. He came 
no more to the Prospects’ ranch. She 
skated all alone up the river in his dj- 
rection more than once, but never did 
she see the dark figure buoyantly flying 
to meet her or the chestnut outlined 
like a flame against the white, swinging 
the sleigh like a featherweight over the 
snow. She wrote to Willie Chase, in 
reply to his fervent, incessant letters: 

In a week from the time you have this, I 
shall be home. It is sweet of you to give 
a dinner to celebrate my return. Yes, the 
Savoy will do as well as anywhere else, won't 
it? And the Gayety after, yes. 

She did not again. remove the ring, 
In its rightful place, it bolstered her 
shrinking resolution. Whenever her 
heart was faint, she looked at it, and 
it winked back and said, “I cost four 
hundred guineas.” She packed her 
trunks, sighing, knowing not why. Per- 
haps it was that during those last days 
Canada shook herself from her ice- 
bound sleep and warmed with the dawn 
She saw the prairie 
awaking and the locked river begin to 
burble and run; and the magic life of 
it stole to her blood, who was at the 

Young 
wistful 
saw her 
wore an 


of spring morning. 


magic hour of her own life. 
and untired, she looked with 
eyes at The day that 
board the E 

a 


enchanted smile nada was not 


spring. 


astbound expre 


parted 
he who 


a 1 
roriorn, wh 


heartstrings 
vibrated to the untranslated call. 

The long, monotonous rail journey 
tired her out. She went on board the 
great ship that would take her to Wil 
lie at the earliest possible moment, 
turned into her berth, regardless of the 
daylight, and slept. 

When she awoke, Canada was fat 
astern. The Atlantic heaved and bil- 
lowed about her. 
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She sat on deck all day, fur wrapped. 
There was a millionaire aboard who 
was fascinated by her face, and who, it 
turned out, knew Willie Chase. When 
he discovered how matters lay, he 
hardly left her. He must take care of 
her, he affirmed, for Chase, an awfully 
good fellow. He expatiated upon Wil- 
lie with some guile and many evasions, 
but she guessed that their acquaintance- 
ship was slight. 

However, one must have some one 
to carry one’s cushions, with whom to 
linger through the day. She must, in 
short, have a man, looking into whose 
eyes she might see her own reflection. 

There was, after all, the ring. She 
was scrupulously honest. It winked at 
the millionaire, saying, “She is mine.” 
She displayed it callously. Any hurt 
he might take was his own affair. 

On the third day out, the calamity 
fell. 

They were at lunch, and the weather 
was fair. The millionaire sat at her 
table. It was an understood thing now, 
and, anyway, it would be her last fling, 
her farewell flirtation; for she had a 
notion that Willie had put on 
another ring to join that diamond cir- 
cle, he wouldn’t be so easy, so man- 
ageable. 


when 


She was leaning toward the man over 
toving with the little pearl 

fF hidden under her filmy 

i thick 


ill in white 


i 


veater buckskin 
gs, all | 
mly pulled down and 


She 


lite save the 
little scarlet hat fi 
well aslant over her brown hair. 
was neither happy nor unhappy, play 
ing the only game that she knew how 
Their talk 


undercurrents 


to play to real perfection. 
was full of the artful 
that bring the whirlpools of danger into 
the game. Into it there crashed a dull, 
reverberating blow that made the ship 
stop as if dead in her tracks, for one 


nearly imperceptible moment, and then 


shudder on, slowly, like a monster in 
a vital struggle. 

The saloon was instantly ablaze with 
fear, and questions were repeated over 
and over incoherently. A crowded 
maze of white-faced women clinging to 
their men brought swift confusion. 
Stewards begged all to keep their seats, 
but their appeals were useless. 

Nance Abbott, in that moment, knew 
herself completely alone. 

She looked into the eyes of the man 
opposite; her image was no_ longer 
there. They were quiet, opaque, but 
she read the fear that glazed them. 
Trained to a hair in the social laws as 
he was, which would he put first, him- 
self or her, if the last chance came? 

For no reason, there slid into her 
mind a text which a religious nurse had 
impressed upon her in childhood: “It 
is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of God.” 

He was mortally afraid. 

But what had happened? 

She said to him from a dry mouth: 

“What is it?” 

He answered in a voice she did not 
know: 

“We-—l] 
Those cursed Germans 

His words tailed off. 

Some one shrieked rather than said: 

“What are we staying here for, to 

rats? We ought to be get- 
belts img 


ird who had darted above and 


expect—we’re torpedoed. 


down again was heard saying confi- 
dentially to some one else, in a sudden 
lull: 

“She took it smack in the engine 
room. My God!” 

Again that dull crash. 

“They've sent us another!” cried a 
man shrilly. 

“And we carrying muni- 
tions!” shrieked a fear-ridden voice. 

It was the millionaire. 

A gunshot boomed, singly. 


were 
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The second officer came aown the 
stair, brisk and grim: 

“Every one on deck instantly, with 
lifebelts. No panic, please. Gentle- 
men, keep order.” 

He stood halfway down the stair, 
letting people pass him in file, assailed 
with questions, but answering none. 

Nance Abbott found herself on deck. 
She had been to her cabin, fetched her 
lifebelt, and some one had helped her 
to put it on. It was not the million- 
aire. 

Surely in that calm sea they were not 
going to die? 

She took in all around her with a de- 
tachment that did not seem in the least 
extraordinary. Women were in men’s 
arms, crying; men were grave, tense. 
In the forepart of the ship, which was 
surely dipping a little, she saw, hud- 
dled and swaying, dark masses, from 
which now and again uncontrolled 
screams rose. She felt a faint pity for 
that herd in the steerage. She saw 
ships’ officers moving among them, 
marshaling them. 

To the man nearest her, had 
helped her with her lifebelt, she said: 

“They’ve sent for help?” 

He replied shortly: 

“Wireless is gone.” 


” 


who 


“Gone! 


“The submarine came up and fired a 


shot. Didn’t you hear oon after 
the second torpedo That shot ha 
h; ‘ dc ne fo : 
“Oh, it can’t be } 
“These things happen.” 
They stood there, alert, 
Some one shouted: 
“Where are the boats?” 
They got the news around after what 
seemed an interminable time. The cap- 
tain was shouting on the bridge. They 
were going—there was probably time 
—to make for the nearest land. Mean- 
while, every one must stav on deck and 
maintain perfect order. 
“He doesn’t know how quick the 


trembling. 


Ainslee’s 


end’s coming,” said the man neg” 
Nance. “We're all to be ready for the 
boats any minute. Have a cigarette, 
won't you? Even that is something to 
do.” 

She stood there, smoking with him, 
but her cigarette went out three times, 
He pretended not to notice it, just 
handing her a match without comment 
when she asked. She thought: 

“Men are brave!” 

If only that red-brown, turbulent 
face, those wide shoulders, were at her 
side now! She might have been at this 
moment at his side, back in the spring 
land. She drew through cold lips at 
the cigarette. 

The ship had altered her course and 
plunged on slowly. The battle in the 
engine room could be heard, and it 
seemed—or was it fancy?—that she 
was lower in the water. Nance asked 
her neighbor : 

“The second torpedo—where did it 
strike ?” 

He answered, “Forward,” in a quiet 
monotone. 

“Shall we—shall we sink?” 

“Oh, that would probably take a long 
time There are water- 
tight doors, you know—all that.” 


perhaps days. 
“You’re trying to comfort me.” 
“Poor girl! You want some com- 
fort. don’t ?? 
= agrees 


stick to me. [I'll try you 
through if there’s any jamming. But 
it’s alwavs women first at the boats, 
anyway.” 

“Where are we going 

“T don’t know my geography. The 
captain’s got some plan.” 

The ship labored on her way till 
nearly nightfall, with all her human 
freight still aboard. There was as yet 
no land in sight, and dusk was soften- 
the sky. There cut suddenly 


2? 


ing 
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through the air a stentorian call from 
the bridge; a flurry of bells whirred in 
the engine room; the liner veered part 
round, clumsy, laggardly, crippled ; and 
a great grinding under her keel pre- 
ceded all cessation of movement, save 
horrible, shaking plunges as if she 
panted to free herself from some hid- 
den foe. 

“Now,” said the man near Nance, 
“we're on the rocks. I don’t know 
where, but—but—now we’re done. It’ll 
be the devil to launch the boats. The 
ship’s piled up on the rocks, and they'll 
never get her off, and she wouldn't 
float ten minutes if they did.” 

She drew, shaking, at her sixth ciga- 
rette. 

“Won't burn,” she jerked out. 

He took it from her lips. 

“T don’t suppose it will,” he 
“Put on that big coat. 


Now, 


said, 
queerly smiling. 
You hear what’s happening: 
women first.” 

A crowd 
didn’t see him again. 

It seemed to her that the confusion 
of hell had reigned for a long while, 
but it matter of minutes. 
She saw, aghast and shrinking, two 
boatloads of women, grinding upon a 
rock, sink. 

Black forms struggled frenziedly in 
the water. There was a rush to launch 
the boats on the with the 

the danget Nance 
} 


, 
hands pressed to 


surged about her. She 


was only a 


other side, 


to drown here, on the 


there! The 
water wa sunny. It was 
dark. Oh, to be drowned in the twi- 
light sea after the sun went down! The 
sounds around her—the prayers and 
crying, the orders—rattled 
It was eternity while 
the ship grated, grated with the noise 


ig out 


no longer 


sharp 
against her ears. 


a crackling 
like the crunch of giant bones. 


oft a vast, breaking rasp, 


It was perhaps her turn for a boat 


and they would make her go. 


dS 


She looked out from behind her fin- 
gers and saw beside her a red-brown 
face, untamed by the nearness of death, 
wide shoulders, steady eyes. She felt 
a strong hand close about her arm. 

He was dripping wet. 

He said in an ordinary voice: 

“Here you are.” 

She cast herself upon his breast and 
wept. 

She gasped: “You! 
Where—— Why Xi 

“IT swam along from the steerage. 
That’s where I’m traveling, not being 
a millionaire, you know. I was look- 
ing for you.” 

“How did you find me?” 

“T shinned up a rope.” 

She clung to him, mad with terror 
and gratitude and joy. Somehow she 
was safe. That feeling came to her, 
immense in its awful relief. Drowning 
cries beat only vaguely in her ears, and 
the horrible pandemonium receded. 

“You'll have to go in the next boat,” 
said Cornwell. 

“And vou?” 

“T shall take my turn with the men. 


’ 


How 


Don’t you worry about us.’ 
“I’m afraid to go in a boat.” 
“That doesn’t matter. You have to 


ao 
RO 


“Must I °”’ 
“You must. 


ing a boat forward. 


There! They’re launch- 
Come! Run!” 
deck in the 


lee. Corn- 


swept along the 


yf a panic-stricken me 


ell kept his arm around her, guarding 


her from buffeting, and she clung to 
his coat. 

She saw the boat. Women were be- 
ing herded into it. What a load! What 
a cockleshell! Then they would be 
swung out, out, from those high davits, 
into the twilight water, murky and 
Cornwell dragged her forward. 
“My God! IVhat’s 


gray. 
“Now!” he said. 
that 
A rumble seemed to echo through the 
deck under their very feet—a blast—an 
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explosion ; a flame of fire rose and ran 
from stern to amidship. The air was 
thick with tossing fragments; in the 
churned water the few boats that were 
already launched were swamped, hurled 
like atoms into doom. A vast upheaval 
flung man and girl off their feet, beat 
and bruised them upon the deck. A 
whirling spar hit Nance like a flail. 
She heard Cornwell say, “Hide your 
eyes!” and she hid them against him, 
in a vortex. of terror. They seemed to 
go sliding, sliding—— 

Smoke; fiery smells; cries! And 
they rolled and slid with a sickening 
motion, as if sinking, sinking, to some 
bottomless place of groans and fear. 
The tearing grind of wood and iron 
sawing on rock helplessly went monoto- 
nously on. 

Cornwell’s hand on the back of her 
head pressed her face into his wet 
shoulder, and his voice whispered in her 
ear now and again: 

“Don’t look! Don’t look!’ 

At last it seemed to her that there 
was silence, and that they were afloat 
again upon the sea, moving a little, al- 
most imperceptibly, as if straying neg- 
ligently with a tide. A wind had risen 
and rocked them. 

She began to cast about in her mind, 
still blind against that wet coat, where 
she was. She was sitting on some part 
of the deck with Cornwell, her back 
against some kind of wall, tightly held 
And the cr | 


in his arms. ing and shriek- 
ing, the terrible prave1 _ | id cea ed. 


Was there peace upon this 


I awful sea? 
She made a movement of resistance, 
to lift her head, and he moved his hand. 
“Tt’s all over now,” he said quietly. 
“Look, if you must.” 

Afraid to look, and yet impelled, she 
raised her head. The sea was 
and night was coming down fast. 
were floating without aim, just rocked 
along by play of wind and tide. And 
was this the ship, this broken hulk, all 
aslant and asway? 


gray, 


They 


“It—it’s broken!” she cried sharply, 

“There’s only this left,” said Comm 
well. “The explosion of munitions 
broke her in two amidships. She just 
blew up and sank—all but this. Here's 
the forepart, and we’re on it.” 

“But we were torpedoed ?” 

“Yes, we’ve got a bad hole in us 
We won't float forever.” 
His tone was grim. 
clung to him, trembling. 

“That—that last boatload ?” 

“Don’t talk about it!” he ordered, 
with a faraway look into horror, 

“T was to have been in it!” 

He wrapped his arms about her 
fiercely. 

“Thank God you're here with me!” 

“Safe with you.” 

“T don’t know about Don't 
count on that. But I can help you to 
drown presently, if drown we must, 
That’s why I came to you. It'll be bet- 
ter than—than—what happened to that 
boat.” 

She was looking down into the dark 
sea, and she saw dimly, in the veil of 
dusk, pitiful things that filled her with 
She covered her face with 


She cried and 


safe. 


despair. 
her hands. 
For a long while, it seemed, they sat 
there, too beaten to move. 
“No one except us?” she asked pres- 
ifti es to him. 


” 


7 

ently, lifting her ev 

“No one except u 

“What shall we do 
i. } 


ked 


| re nic 
Keep e pic 


] 


We re sure to be saved 

“We'll talk about that, and I'll tell 
you the pros and cons after I’ve fed 
you and found you quarters for the 
night.”’ 

“On this wreck ?” 

“There are some steerage cabins left, 
and there’s food enough in the storage 
to last us till a and hon- 


orable old age, if we're spared for it” 


cr 1\ 
gray 


pantry 


“Are we going to the steerage?” 
“T don’t think it'll hurt you to se 
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how less lucky people travel. Besides, 
look across there and down.” 

Obeying him, holding his hand, she 
leaned out and looked over the ragged, 
slanting edges where the great ship had 
burst asunder. It was like looking over 
the heave of a precipice into a yawn- 
ing mouth filled with sucking, gray, 
slithery waves. She sank down again, 
dismayed. 

“Come,” he said. “It won’t be so 
bad where the human cattle have trav- 
eled. They'd be there still, some of 
them, if they hadn’t trusted to the 
boats or thrown themselves into the 
water like  stampeding  bullocks. 
They've no control; that’s the worst. 
Come.” 

When she had followed him over the 
difficulty of countless barriers, crawl- 
ing across a surface of deck sloped at 
a perilous angle, into the strange and 
dirty place wherein her dainty feet had 
never before been set, she was obedi- 
ent. It was as if, without volition, she 
surrendered herself to-his will. She 
followed him to a littered place verily 
carpeted with smashed crockery, but 
here and there 
heap of plates, unbroken. 
dirty, though 

“Will those ?” 
asked, pointing to them. 
sink,” 


She haste 


were a cup, a saucer, a 
They were 
Cornwell 


you wash 


“There is the 


ned to obey. 


» of the sink! The smell 
t! She thought it hor 
| 


ie emergency; even 


though it is the fresh grease of the 
and the stench was whole- 
some, not putrid. Cornwell, making 
for the pantry, heard her tiny re- 
proaches, and answered calmly over his 
shoulder : : 

“That sink’s been scrubbed down and 
disinfected daily. It won’t hurt you.” 

She washed and dried cups and 


day’s dinner, 


plates and stood looking around, with 
the towel dangling in her white hand. 
On the third finger Willie’s diamonds 


flashed in irony. If he could see her 
now! Cornwell, coming out of the 
pantry with food, surveyed her. 

“Will you eat in the open air?” he 
asked. “Or will you set the table in 
there?” 

He nodded toward a door. She went 
and looked in, sniffing doubtfully. 

“T’ve eaten there every day since we 
sailed,” he told her. “It’s not so bad. 
One adapts oneself. You, now—can’t 
you imagine this is a picnic—a fash- 
ionable picnic, all the smarter for being 
outré? Try it.” 

She elected to eat in there, te set the 
table with coarse and ugly knives and 
forks, rather than look again just then 
at the gray sea which had so lately 
swallowed the dead with such horrid 
appetite. Cornwell came and helped 
her with a little advice, and only that. 

“For,” said he, “I’d rather like a 
change, you know. You've noticed, 
perhaps, that I’m damp?” 

He went, leaving hér alone, and she 
was afraid. She wouldn’t be alone! 
Supposing, while he was in his cabin, 
the wreck foundered? She ran out and 
down the gangway to his door. 

She called in a high voice: 

“T’m standing outside. I’m going to 
stay here till you’re ready. Talk to 
me.” 

He replied instantly and was only a 
few minutes over his changing. Com- 
ing out, he found her leaning against 
every nerve 
ghost under the 
crumpled red hat. He took her arm. 

“You’re not fit to be left for a mo- 
ment,” he said very gently. “I don’t 
want to leave you. You can guess 
that? I wish I had the right—— I 
wish I were the man who put this on 
your finger. Under such circum- 
stances, I’d take the right.” He looked 
hard and hostilely at the engagement 
ring, not relinquishing her arm. 

The stove was still alight in the 
kitchen. Through all the storm, un- 


the wall, her eyes big, 


astretch, pale as a 
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abated, it had burned steadily on. 
Cornwell shoveled on more coal. 

“Coffee!” he said. “That’s the thing 
for you. Sit still and see me make it.” 

She watched him making coffee, 
opening the tin of condensed milk, re- 
filling a sugar basin, cooking potatoes. 
He was cheery, careful in his words, 
too. But all the while she who watched 
saw the strain behind—saw him stop 
and listen, when he thought himself 
unobserved, to the suck-suck-suck of 
the sea; saw the grim set of his face 
when the wreck lurched alittle for- 
ward. He expected doom, doom in that 
sea of inky night. 

She tried to ask him, and he said: 

“No talk till you’ve eaten.” 

He sat very close at her right hand, 
as he had done at his own tea table on 
that unforgotten day. He served her 
coffee, cold salt meat, and potatoes and 
margarine, saying: 

“You won't expect an orchestrated 
six-course dinner this trip, will you?” 

She tried to smile, but was too near 
tears and very conscious of a great 
weariness. 

After supper they went out into the 
air. She now saw that the wreck had 
drifted some way from the murderous 
The night had a brisk breeze, 
Turning to Cornwell, 


rocks. 

and many stars. 

she asked: 
“When? How 
He replied in the 


1] 


how long?” 
ime quiet 


“T can’t te 
We 


~ Some hip Wl 


at most. 
wal | hope so.”” 
“You think so? 


” 


He put his around her as 
around a timid child. 

“We're out of our course, you see. 
We were making for land somewhere. 
It’s unlikely Besides, we can’t 
signal, you see. I’ll do all I can—run 
but we’re off the road. 


arms 


up a flag—but 


Do you understand?” 
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“Yes!” she wailed. 

“Poor girl!” Cornwell muttered, 

“What are we going to do now? J] 
mean, this minute.” 

“You must go to bed. There's q 
cabin you could have. Some Scotch. 
women -had it. They always looked 
clean. I'll show you.” 

“But I can’t sleep if the ship——” 

“It won't happen. Believe me. Be- 
sides, I’d come for you. Trust me, 
You are to go to bed.” 

He led her to the cabin and looked 
around with her. 

“I expect you'll find a nightdress fit 
to wear, and all that. They seemef 
clean people. Good night. I’m going 
to bed, too. You know where I am if 
you want me.” 

“Good night,” she quavered. 

He left her curtly, and she heard his 
door shut before she shut hers. Then 
she was indeed alone! Not even one 
of her familiar personal possessions 
near her. She opened a locker, 
and saw a very poor, small pile of harsh 
underclothes. They were clean, but, 
oh, the crudity, the touch of them! She 
picked out a night gown, undressed, 
and put it on. It was as thick asa 
linen sheet, only unbleached. She got 
into the lowest berth and dragged the 
blankets to her ears. 

The sea sucked-sucked-sucked. The 
darkness was alive, thickly peopled. In 
1 dead woman’s garment, she- shivered 

d shook. Tho 
Phe seemed to 


} 


about her. 


was 


e poor scot hwomen! 

come and_ whisper 
drew their 
restless their faces, 
square, pallid, their drenched hair, im- 
ploring eyes, and hard hands hovering 
the black air. She couldn't, 
wouldn’t pass the night here, with 
them! She sprang out, stifling @ 
scream, and felt all around che cabin 
for the door before she found it. She 
beat with both hands in the darkness 
on all the walls and doors as she fat, 


The nightdress 


She saw 


ehosts. 


near in 


calling: 
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“Blair! Blair! Where are you, 


Blair?” 
Cornwell’s door flew open and he 


came out, fully dressed, meeting her in 
the dim passage. He seized and held 
her. 
“What is it, dear? What is it?” 

“Ghosts! And—and ‘ 

“l’'m here. Hold to me. Your head’s 
full of horrors. I didn’t undress in 
case you'd want me.” 

“I won't be alone! I can’t be!” 

“Do you want me to stay with you?” 

“Yes! Yes! Always! It’s only 
three days. You said yourself, only 
three days.” 

“My heavens! Nance, you love me?” 

‘I do! I do! ‘You're not to leave 
me alone !” 

‘Tye got an oil lamp in my cabin. 
Come in. I want to look at you.” 

She went in, close against him. 

“Sit down, dearest, he said thickly, 
with a thudding heart. He looked 
around the bare place for comfort for 
her; then lifted her to his berth, cov- 
ered her up, and stood beside her, bend- 
ing down. 

“If I were only the man who put that 
there!” he whispered, with her left 
hand against his lips. “If I were the 
man you were going to marry, I’d 
know how to take care of you. But 
you won’t have me.” 

She cried out, beside herself : 

‘Tll have no one but you! 
mustn’t leave me!” 

“You'll belo £ tO me for 
—mine to take care of and comfort, 
mine till death us do part? And death 
won't part us. You know what you’re 
deciding? You’re mine?” 

She put her arms up to his neck and 
held his head down. Their lips met. 

“Nothing much matters,” she said 
dreamfully, “1 alone any 
more.” 

“You love me 2” 

“T’ve told you so.” 

“That is enough,” 


5 


You 


three days 


can’t be 


said Cornwell. 


“We haven’t ring and book, we haven’t 
priest, Nance, but—I’m in heaven. 
Are you? MHeaven’s church enough. 
You’re mine, and I’m yours, forever.” 

He kissed her white face till it 
glowed, and rumpled her brown hair 
softly, and brought thé two long plaits 
of it down across her breast, and kissed 
her again between them. 

“You look like a very little girl or a 
Madonna—I don’t know which.” 

She knew she was going to sleep 
and sleep and sleep. There were no 
more ghosts. She smiled happily and, 
putting up a drowsy hand, stroked his 
cheek. 

It was the left hand, and the dia- 
mond ring passed over his face like a 
searing iron. He had it off in a mo- 
ment. 

“This—what shall we do with it?” 

She looked at it. How meaningless 
it was! Four hundred guineas! What 
were they in the certainty of death? 

She answered slowly: 

“What you like.” 

He tossed it from the porthole with 
a choked laugh and, bending over, 
kissed her once more. 

“You feel safe, my darling?” he 
asked tenderly. “I'll be in the bunk 
over you. You'll only have to breathe a 
word—even to think it. There I am.” 

He was gay; his eyes shone. He was 
like a man looking on life rather than 
death—a long life in which to perpetu- 
ate a 

| hree day s! 
was with her, but her 
She fell asleep 


The thought 
eyelids were weighted. 
even while he still kissed her. 

For a long while Cornwell sat look- 
ing at her while she slept. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the next twenty-four hours, man 
and girl thought of little but each other. 
Civilization had from them; 
civilization was never more to trammel 


slipped 
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them with her weight of golden shack- 
les. They were alone; they were free; 
they loved; they were doomed. There 
was nothing to keep them in these last 
hours from each other. The man was 
divinely tender with the girl, keeping 
her thoughts from the creeping death, 
keeping her afire and glad, so that she 
might go down in his arms unafraid; 
letting her cling all the while to him 
who was the better fitted for the bur- 
den of the terror ahead. She lost her- 
self, leaning on him; she accepted him 
as nurse, lover, and husband all in one. 
Intimacies seemed natural and came 
simply. When she sat by him on deck 
or helped him cook in the kitchen, 
which she hated no more, or when, in 
the light of a baby moon, he brushed 
out her long hair at night, she ac- 
quiesced in all. The sun rose on the 
third morning and found them happy 
with a strange happiness that was not 
of earth. 

3ut when they came up the ladder, 
part of the deck was awash. The 
wreck was settling down = slowly, 
surely. She meant to abandon her 
lovers to the waves before sundown. 

Nance stood beside Blair, her hand 
in his, and together their gaze swept 
silently over the sea. The horizon was 
clear on every side, and she said in a 
faint voice: 

“Will it—will it—be 

He took her in his arm 
"¥e6; 


him terri 


>) 


to-day ? 
and kissed 
her and answered, 

She 
pitiably lovely, to die. 

She asked like a child: 

“Tt—it’s not painful?” 

“Tt’s not painful, darling. 
you afloat a long while, anyway. 
may be sg 

He thought, “She’ll be unconscious, 
perhaps, before the end.” It seemed 
better so. He thrashed about in his 
mind for any means of sparing her. 

He had not let her hope or share in 
even the faint glimmers of escape that 


seemed to young, 


I can keep 
You 


lit his own mind. He was go a 
fight hard for life and her! He wasgy 
going to die like a mongrel witha rope 
around its neck! During the ty 
nights—she had not known it—while 
she had slept, he had crept soundlessly 
from his bunk and had fashioned g 
rough, small raft, which was better than 
no raft at all, anyway. When the lag 
moment came, they could make a bid, 
with that, for a few days longer, per. 
haps. But he mustn’t fix her eyes on 
an almost impossible salvation. ‘He 
held her within his arms, while the 
water washed nearly to their feet, say- 
ing: 

“You must trust yourself to me, ab 
solutely.” 

There being nothing. to do on this 
third long day of watching, they sat 
down side by side and looked at the 
monstrous sea and talked. He was s9 
calm, so content, that he kept at bay 
the shadow of death. 

“Whatever happens,” he said, “we've 
had three wonderful days. It’s been 
honeymoon, hasn’t it? I know now, 
whatever happens, you’ve loved me 
That’s a good thought on which to sail 
into eternity. Nothing can rob me of 
it. We shall be together till the end, 
Nance, together always, now.” 

“The time is so short!” she wailed. 

He nodded and caressed her again 
There was yet a chance, of 

that during a 
ould sight 
them from 


o remote 


into calm. 
course, 


long day a steamer 


1° 


the very grave. But it 
that he 
Instead, he talked to her, reassured her 
as a mother reassures a fearful baby. 
And he promised her: 


would not excite her about it. 


“Death isn’t bad. I’ve seen it often, 
and it’s nothing to dread. Life is what 
gives the hard knocks, not death. Sup 
posing you'd sailed safely on and a 
rived in London, and I a 

“Yes?” she asked curiously. “What 
were you going to do, Blair?” 
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He answered, quick and short: 

“Get you somehow. Fight for you, 
anyway. You remember what I told 
you—‘love is war?’ I wasn’t going to 
let-you go.” 

“But you did let me go that day.” 

“You're right; I did. It was after 
that that the resolution came. And I 
went to work straightway. I sold up 
evervthing. Now shall I tell you the 
whole yarn?” 

Anxious to keep her mind off the 
wash-wash of the water over the deck, 
he talked on: 

“The farm wasn’t all mine. I worked 
it til a year ago with a partner. His 
widow lives in Calgary, and when he 
died, he made me promise to see every- 
thing straight for her. He died quick, 
poor chap—was horned by a half-mad 
steer and hadn’t time to settle any- 
thing. So I stayed on, straightening 
matters up and carrying out the plans 
we'd made together, though I ought to 
~have been in England long ago.” 

“Ought you? W hy?” 

“Why? What do you think? War's 
been raging like hell for months. And 
you ask me if I ought to be there!” 

“Oh.” Her mind turned on the ques- 
tion he had lighted newly for her. 
“Why, yes. Only, in London, I know 
heaps of men who hadn’t thought of 
going—yet.” 

not a ballroom pet, 

hard, staying at home. 

ed long enough 

you, p ious girl. Well, after 
to go on with my 
tale—] with the stock and the 
valuation and what-not; and when I 
knew the date you were leaving, why, 
it seemed a plain point to me to hurry 
up and let our departures coincide. I 
sold out my 


*¢ 


see 
narvest iS in 


the 


got bus) 


farm last 
week, and the money’s in the bank, and 
I'm here, 


share of the 


1 A 
where ol 


world I want n 


all places in the 


iost to be.”’ 


“But if it hadn’t been for me, you'd 


have been safe. You chose this boat 
because I was on her.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, jewel, I’d 
have been still on earth, and as it is 
I’m in heaven. It’s nice in heaven.” 

“Blair—you never meant to let me 

0?” 

“Not while we were both in the same 
old world, and see—I’ve had my way.” 

Soon after, they had to shift their 
position. The wreck dipped a little 
more, by the head, seeming to deliber- 
ate the precise moment for sliding into 
the glittering sea. 

The spring sunlight danced, gay as 
fairies, upon the ocean. Warm and 
quiet, the afternoon wore on. 

They had lunched and washed the 
crockery, very orderly. Cornwell in- 
sisted cheerfully upon the routine. 
They had mugs of hot tea at five on 
deck, withdrawn into the little dry 
space left to them. And, in spite of 
their resignation, they came with diffi- 
culty toward the end, for they were 
young and full of life and the evening 
was fair. 

The water came chill, lapping toward 
the girl’s feet, and made her shiver and 
cry out. Whereat he caught her to him 
and held her close. 

His eyes swept the 
perately. 

“I can’t bear to look!” she moaned., 

As before, he commanded: 

“Hide your eyes.” 

“But 

“Tl tell 
We must leave before she founders.” 


des- 


horizon 


you when the-time comes. 

She hid her eyes against his shoul- 
der and waited. 
It would be the same hour, almost, as 
that other awful time; and from blue 
warmth the sea would have changed 
to a vast, tossing grayness, inexpres- 
sibly desolate. In this, presently, they 
would find themselves lost. Dusk 
would fall, regardless of their cry for 
light. 

Then, all her senses sharpened so 


Twilight was coming. 
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that sound broke on them with an in- 
tense shock, she heard Cornwell’s 
shout, and felt the heave of his chest. 

She looked up. 

“What is it?” she gasped. 

“Life!” he cried jubilantly. “Life!” 

Following his gaze, she saw the dim 
shape of a great vessel far off, gradu- 
ally growing clearer, larger. 

“She’s seen us,” said Cornwell. He 
leaned against the rail, dragging her 
off her feet, and kissed her over and 
over again, beside himself. “Nance,” 
he said with difficulty, ‘““my love, we’re 
saved! Instead of dying, we’re going 
to live together. Oh, Nance! Oh, my 
darling! Look out there and see!” 

As the big vessel drew nearer, still 
hardly more than a small, dim shape, 
something cold, suave, jeweled, with- 
out mercy, took the girl’s heart and 
held it. It was the hand of her world. 

God! She was going back to her 
world! 

She was going back, going to live, 
to be saved for her soft, gay, scented 
world! 

She wrung her hands and _ sobbed, 
laughing, for joy. 

Again the music of the 
streets! Again the dear 
Again the warmth of admiration, of 
frocks and furs! Again 
exalta that 


London 


familiars! 


had lifted her 


\bbott, these 


"T™.. a > 
Che tion 
a 
€ wwance 
three sti re iVS, di 


outside and abov 
opped fron 


and fe 
disc irded 
bizarre. 

She was saved for her world! Re 
turning to it after three days which 
she could not deny with a man who 
would never let her deny them! 

In one moment, she Corn- 
well’s arms; in the next, she was look- 


ing, with a curious detachment, at her- 


was in 


self there, in her fit of madness. 


The madness seemed to be swept 
clean out of her as the rescue ship came 


on. 


She said, putting -her hands to her 
head, “I must sit down,” and, draws 
ing herself from him, she sat down jp 
a sheltered corner. Following, he 
dropped on his knees beside her, 

“My darling! My darling!” he cried, 
transported. 

He took her hands to kiss. 

“No! No!” she uttered, pulling 
them away. “No! No! Stop! ] 
must think.” 

Her words laid a naked sword be- 
tween them. 

She was glad of the twilight, in 
which she stared past him. It dimmed 
the watchful flame of his eyes. She 
could hear him breathing. 

“Blair——” she began, with panting 
breath. 

“Nance.” 

“Blair,” said again, “no—] 
couldn’t face it—not if I’m going to 
I thought we were going to die, 
if we’re going to live— 
it’s different. I couldn’t! No!_ No! 
I couldn’t! Have mercy, Blair!” 

Putting his hands on her shoulders, 


she 


live. 
you and I, but 


he 1 eplied : 

“T have none. You—you've let me 
love you too much. Yes. I love you 
What do you mean?” 


rT can't.” 


too much. 


“T mean that 
“You mean that you want me to keep 
In death you 

will not? 

irter 


nce, do 


“Blair 

“You mean J] am to preserve formal 

‘Good morning, 
morning, Mr. 


vi" 


relations with you? 
Miss Abbott.’ ‘Good 
Cornwell.’ Instead of a kiss on your 
lips in the morning, you ask that?” 

It has been said that women never 
fight fair. She seized a hellish weapoa 
lying to her hand; scarce acquainted 
as she was with such an idea as burned 
her brain, she yet formulated it: 
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“IJ want—— Pity me, Blair! 
Help me! I want more than that.” 

“What is it you want?’ 

“If you have ever loved me, Blair, 
as you say She whispered it to 
him: “Go away—hide—don’t let them 
find you with me! Oh, don’t I know 
we'll never hide it all—hush it up—if 


we both go to England together? Oh, 


wont you? You said there was a 
chance of keeping afloat—and you 
wouldn’t be burdened with me. An- 
other ship would come. Oh, Blair, I 
can't bear to marry you! I—I must 
have what I’m used to! I can’t be 
poor! I told you so! Oh, Blair, please 
you mustn’t come with me! You know 
I'm engaged to be married—you know 
People always get to know 
[f you stayed here, Blair, 
yourselfi——_ If 


if— 
these things. 
and got away by 
you've ever loved me, Blair——” 

As she put, in the name of love, her 
dreadful demand, she hid her face. 
Presently she looked up, all her body 
cold as stone. 

She was alone upon the wreck. 

She staggered up and called, “Blair! 
Blair!’ and received no answer. But 
at that moment she heard, across the 
sea, mighty shouts that traveled on the 
still waters. Running over the sloppy, 
slanting deck, she leaned over the rail 
and saw the huge hulk of the strange 
vessel, broadside on, riding almost mo 

stopped ! 
yple crowding all 
the ship, and the 


tionless There 


m the bridge. 
handkerchief. Then, 
white sweater, she 
shrieking. 

as in a dream, the cheery 
she hung over the 


ne W aved her 
tearing off her 
waved that, 
She heard, 
answer. Revived, 
rail watching. 
They we 
dark speck 
water. 


The 


over the 


re putting out a boat. 
pulled steadily 


[here was a swirl in her ears and 


yet the sea was quiet. Hazily she said, 


“Blair!” Dimly she felt upon her the 
weight of a great crime and tried to 
push it off. 

“Blair!” she cried in a fainting voice. 
“Come up. Where are you?” Her 
knees were doubling over; darkness 
fell in a curtain before her eyes. 

She was in the arms of two sailors. 
They were holding her very gently. 
She opened her eyes and met their 
commiserating looks. They said: 

“All right, miss—all right. Leave 
yourself to us. We’ll get you over easy 
She’s feeling giddy. Shut 
eyes, miss.” 


as a baby. 
your 

She heard some one patter over the 
sea-swished deck, calling in a far-off 
voice: 

“Hallo! Hallo! 
aboard here?” 

She had fainted completely 
they got her into the boat. 

The towered 
like an wall 
opened her eyes once more. 
faces peered down at her over 
like ghosts in a mist. She 
aware, exactly, of how she was handed 
up among them, amid all their exclama- 
questions, their expressions of 
pity. She heard women saying, “Poor 
dear, she’s perished with cold!” and a 
stewardess with a nice face hurried up 
to put a supporting hand under her 
arm. She was conscious of neat 


flying to make arran 


Any else 


one 
when 


over her 
when she 
Concerned 
the rail 
was not 


liner’s side 


inassailable 


tory 


, quick 
othcers yements 
for her comfort, down bel 
But she on deck, waiting. 

She knew, that there was 
something to wait for, though what she 
did not clearly recognize. 

Waiting, deaf to their invitations to 
hurry below and be cared for, she 
sorted out of the blundered haze of 
her mind the trouble. Blair was on 
the wreck. He ought to be fetched. 
The sea, to which she had ruthlessly 
consigned him, looked so gray. It was 
slate, and cold! 


stood dully 


somehow, 


as dark, now, as 
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A brisk, gray-bearded man spoke 
very kindly, but with authority: 

“My dear young lady, you must go 
below and have some hot tea. And 
then you'll be able to tell us all your 
adventures at dinner time. Come, let 
the stewardess take you down at once, 
won't you?” 

He was the captain, 
tremely anxious on her behalf. 
sorted out a question: 

“Where is this ship going to?” 

“Port of London.” 

The relief! She wasn’t going to 
some alien place, but straight’ back to 
that dear, warm, rich city. Still she 
lingered, looking at them all strangely. 


looking ex- 
She 


“Come, my dear,” said the encourag- 
ing stewardess. 

She burst out: 

“The wreck! The 
Vesta! Where is she?’ 

“A long way off, my dear young 
lady,” said the captain, “and she’ll soon 
be further. There, if you must see! 
Take one last look at her.” 

He humored her very kindly, but 
began to be decisive about shepherding 
her Straining her eyes, she 
made out the. shapeless hulk 
very gently and well down by the head. 
dark as the sea on which 


wreck! The 


’ 


below. 
rolling 


She was as 
she lolled, and as quiet. 


Suddenly 


t happened. 


i 
broke from her: she broke 


flew into pieces, hurling herself, shag” 
tered, into sea and air. Over the heaye 
ing water echoed the rumble of her 
death cry. 

Twice Nance Abbott screamed piere- 
ingly, and a big man took her in his 
arms and carried her below. She 
fought him feebly, crying: 

“No! No! I must—— What hap- 
pened? The Vesta—is she blown up?” 

The man put her down in a first-class 
cabin and held her. 

“Brandy!” he said, and the steward- 
ess had it at the girl’s pale lips. 

They forced it on her. Her teeth 
chattered, but ‘her pulse steadied, 
Looking up with tragic eyes, she asked: 

“Ts the wreck destroyed?” 

“Ves, my dear,” said the stewardess; 
doctor added: “It’s always 
see. They left a Maxim 
Wrecks are never left at 
large, you know. Now’—his irony 
was none the less tremendous for its 
bland “aren’t you 
feeling better about it all?” 

She wept and 
wept, her tears relieving the awful si 
lence of her locked lips. All the night 
she could feel his arms, hear his voice, 
see him who had been so strong, so 
virile, so young, so much the very es 


and the 
done, you 


fuse aboard. 


unconsciousness— 


She spoke to no one. 


sence and power of life itself. He— 
world, could 
in the flame 


he, the vital spark of the 
he tld he hay 


ea 


S died 
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By A. C. Allenson 


ats 
LEYDON wondered, as he gazed 
P up into the starry sky, how long 
he had lain on the cold, dewy 
ground. The night was clear and still. 


It seemed to him that he had been 
sleeping, but dreamlessly, and yet he 
had the sensation of having traveled 
far through the night, whither he did 
not know. As he moved to ease his 
cramped limbs, sharp, stabbing pain 
brought him back to clearer conscious- 
ness. A low, weary groan, so near that 
it seemed to be breathed into his ear, 
cleared away the last of the mists and 
restored the broken connection in his 
processes. Now it all came 


mental 
the sudden cessation of 


back to him 
the thunder of the big guns that had 
pounded away ceaselessly, day and 
night, for a week; the climb over the 
top; the charge over the desolate, shell- 
plowed strip of country; the machine 
hing and splashing like 

rm: then the clash 

1d then his own 
and the fury of 

foe’s d ite lunge. 

In that moment, Dick Pleydon had 
been thankful for his lifelong athletic 
training—the boxing ring, the football 
field. Quick, more actively alert than 
his stockier ady ersary, he had parried 
the thrust and driven home. After 


that something else had happened, and 


vn, down into the still 


he had gone cd 
| He wondered when all that 
terday, last week, a life- 


VE 


lime past? Then came a sense of ex- 


o a“ 
ultation. It had been a man’s-sized 
fight, and the Canadians had proved the 
mettle of the New World stuff. 

He himself was an American, a New 
Yorker, lieutenant in a regiment of Ca- 
nadian Highlanders. Broadway would 
have the news by this time. There was 
the faintest lightening of the blackness 
in the eastern sky. He guessed it must 
be near closing time at the theaters, and 
he saw the gay, laughing throng pour- 
ing into the Great White Way—ex- 
quisitely gowned, dainty women and 
men such as he had once been. De- 
spite pain, he laughed at himself—the 
kilted, muddy, bloody scarecrow. It 
seemed almost unbelievable that he, too, 
once had been clean washed, had worn 
fine linen and good clothes. 

Then he began a personal inventory, 
wondering how much he was damaged. 
His left shoulder seemed out of com- 
There was a stiff, blood-dried 

the right temple, a pretty 
close shave, h back of 
his head hurt badly and was _ blood- 
clotted. iad given him the 
butt in the was 
something wrong with one of his legs. 
What should he do? 

He began to think more apprecia- 
tively of the trench dug-out in Paradise 
Row, despite mud and rats. It might 
be possible to creep back. He was 
about to make a start when there came 
the sound of a shot somewhere in the 
darkness. A moment later a star shell 
screamed across the velvety sky, burst 


mission. 
VW eal acro 


| ssed. The 
Home one 


scrimmage. There 
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and hung—it seemed endlessly—a bril- 
liant, searching, white-blue glare, over 
the ghostly broken ground. The silence 
waked; a furious volley crackled from 
the trenches in front, raged hysteri- 
cally, then dropped again into stillness. 

“Mr. Pleydon!” The voice seemed 
little more than a whisper. 

“Nerves!” decided Dick, though he 
had never felt less jumpy in his life. 
That his subconscious self should be 
polite enough to “mister” its associate 
furnished an instant’s amusement. It 
could not be one of his pals, for they 
were a notoriously informal lot, whose 
free and easy manners at Salisbury 
Plain had nearly been the death of some 
of the old-time pipeclay-and-ramrod 
officers. 

“Mr. Pleydon!” 

Dick was 
attribute the voice to the crack on his 
turned warily, for move- 


There it was again. 
now too wide awake to 
head. He 
ment was dangerous as well as painful. 
The speaker must be the man lying 
near, whom increasing light showed to 
be in an enemy uniform. Dick guessed 
it must be the chap he had crossed bay- 
onets with. 

“Hello! Who are you?” he asked. 

There came back to him, as he spoke, 
the thought that had flashed into his 
mind as he and the Boche had clashed 
—that the man’s face was familiar. 

“You don’t know me,” answered the 


1 


aa . . 
John SOLA 


man. “My name Seiler 
I was 
father’ 
State.” 

Dick recalled hazily that he had 
heard of such a man. Possibly he had 
seen him on his home visits. 

“T came back to Germany on a holi- 
day, before the war broke out. Then 
this happened, and I had to stay. It’s 
the long stay now, I guess,” he said. 

“Got it badly?” asked Pleydon. It 
was a little awkward to bayonet a man 
and then show solicitude for his well- 


being. 


“About all in,” replied the man, 4 
didn’t know you till it was too late, 
Anyway, it’s all in the game. It was 
one of us, and you had the luck. No 
ill feeling.” 

As he listened to the man, who talked 
his own tongue and belonged to the 
world he knew, there seemed to Dick 
something radically wrong with hy 
manity, when men would still obey the 
bloody behests of a power-drunk epi- 
leptic, besotted by the crazy blasphemy 
that he was the anointed of God, anf 
plunge the world into a night within 
which their own peace and _ happiness 
would be hideously extinguished. 

“Anything I can do for you?” Dick 
asked. 

“A drink, if you've got it, 


replied 
Seiler. 

Pleydon had a full canteen. He man- 
aged to get at it. Creeping closer, he 
held it to the other’s lips. The man 
drank; then lapsed into silence. Dick 
did not know whether it was exhaus- 
tion or death. 

\ light breeze passed over the field; 
it blew soft and sweet, as if a window 
in the hall of night had been flung wide 
to the morning air. He fancied he 
could scent and taste the salt of the 
open sea, and it brought back the far 
Western world—home, friends, a hun- 
dred dear memories. Remembrance of 
and in his 
in his 


Ruth Seton came to him, 


rested, a great content 


nt man spoke again. 

after hell is 
over, you'll be going back perhaps to 
the old place—Selborough,” he whis- 
pered. “There’s something I wish you 
would do. There’s a girl there. We 
were to have been married when I got 
She worked in Edgerton’s De 
a waitress in the 


tnis 


" hi kein 
vas thinking, 


back. 
partment Store—was 
dining rooms. Anna Meyer her name 
is. Maybe——’” 


“Why, I know her,” replied Pleydon. 
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“J ysed to lunch there when I was in 
Selborough.” 

He recalled the pretty, vivacious girl 
who had been a great favorite with 
the business men who frequented the 
place at midday. Dick, too, had liked 
her bright and pretty, rather 
saucy repartee. He wondered a mo- 
ment whether he should tell Seiler that 
she-was no longer in Selborough, but 
had flitted off to New York. Then 
he decided it would be just as well to 
keep silent about it. It had happened 
that he had traveled from Selborough 
to New York by the train that Anna 
had taken. He had not known that she 
was leaving until, walking through the 
She was very 


ways 


train, he had seen her. 
pretty and ladylike, so little wonder 
that he had declined an invitation to 
bridge from a party of acquaintances 
and had sat down beside her. She had 
told him that she was leaving Sel- 
borough for good and had a position to 
go to in the city. From the station, 
he had driven her around to her room, 
which had been already engaged, and 
had gone on to his own quarters. There 
le chaff among his friends 
Two or 


had been a litt 
who had seen him with her. 
three times afterward, he had dropped 
into the place where she worked. She 
| quieter, more reserved, 
d then one day he had found 
I made an inquiry of 


had gone 


had seenic¢ 
smarter } al 
her gone. He had 


door as he 


Y 
I e had been well-dressed, 
had worn jewelry he had not noticed 
on her before. 
she had told him that she was going 
to be married soon, but all his banter- 
ing had not elicited the name of the 
lucky man. From her indirect remarks, 
he had formed the notion that it was 
some one from Selborough whom he 
knew. At the door, he put her into a 
taxi, and that was the last he had seen 
of her. Shortly afterward, he had gone 


Over an ice-cream soda, 
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up to Canada on an engineering job, 
and a few months later was soldiering 
overseas. 

It would serve no useful purpose now 
to spoil Seiler’s dreams. Likely enough 
the girl was married by this time. He 
did not think she was the kind to be 
contented with a workman’s wages in a 
mill town. 

“T’d like her to know of this—how 
it all ended,” said the German. “It 
will be a trouble to her. Perhaps you 
have friends who would tell her kindly. 
I made a will before I came here. She 
gets all I have. It isn’t a great deal, 
but it will help. That waitress job isn’t 
worth much, and sometimes a girl alone 
has hard luck.” 

“T’ll do what I can if I get out of 
this,” Pleydon promised. “But per- 
haps it will go better with you than you 
think.” 

“No, I’m at the finish,” said the man. 
“T’ll be gone before the sun is up, and 
glad enough I’ll be to have done with 
the torture. Will you shake hands, 
Mr. Pleydon? For me the big peace 
has come.” 

Dick reached over, and their hands 
clasped. 

“Good!” whispered Seiler. ‘Tell lit- 
tle Anna good-by for me, and say tlfat 
I was thinking about her to the last. 
I wish——” 

What he wished Pleydon was not to 
for the man spoke no more. In 
the dawn, Dict 


that he wa dead 


| now, 
the | ile 


| light ot 


Saw 


i. 


Ruth Seton alighted at the gates of 
the country club and sent her runabout 
home. Turning from the driveway, she 
entered the winding path that ran 
through the wood to the side entrance 
of the clubhouse. 

She had chosen the hour to avoid 
the crowd of players who would, by 
this time, have started on their rounds. 
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She trusted luck to enable her to get 
away before the tea-hour visitors came. 
To have stayed away would have caused 
questioning at home and have necessi- 
tated explanations she could not have 
given. She was restless, undecided, and 
wanted to be alone to think matters out. 
Life’s road, which had seemed to lie 
before her so plain and straight, had 
suddenly split, and she had to make up 
her mind which of the forks to follow. 

There had been a dance at the Edger- 
tons’ the night before, and Paul Edger- 
ton had made her an offer of marriage. 
It had not been unexpected, but, at the 
last, it had found her unprepared to an- 
swer. She had asked for a day or two’s 
time for consideration, and, perhaps 
understanding, Paul had _ consented. 
The goal of her mother’s ambition had 
been realized, and to onlookers it ap- 
peared an ideal match—the union of 
crude, splendid wealth and the most 
charming of the old-time aristocracy. 

The Setons, far back into early- 
Colonial days, had been social land- 
marks in the county. Their men had 
usually been preachers or lawyers; their 
money-makers had been conservative, 
fastidious men, who had carried on old- 
fashioned old-fashioned 
ways and had never been more than 
comfortably off. The Seton women, 
as a rule, had been satisfied with their 


businesses in 


prestige, their families, and the simpler 


hospitalities of an unostentatious day. 


Latterly, Selborough had been revolu- 


tionized. Formerly, here and there, 
had been small, whitewashed, stone cot- 
ton mills on the banks of the broad 
river, which had carried on manufac- 
turing in leisurely, old-fashioned ways. 
The town to the sea and 
occupied a fine strategic position com- 
close to several large 
A new railway 


was close 
mercially, being 
centers of population. 
branch and the building of docks waked 
the drowsy town to life; huge factories 
thrust the little 
Fortunes had been made in a 


make-believes of mills 


aside. 


decade or two that dwarfed into insiga ” 
nificance the former standards of 
wealth. The tides that swept the new- 
comers to prosperity submerged deeply 
the old landmarks and _ overflowed 
former grandeurs, too fixed and pon- 
derous to rise with them. 

Ruth’s father had died on the thresh- 
old of his legal career. Her mother, 
an energetic, ambitious woman, had 
spent or was spending her small capital 
lavishly in maintaining their place in 
the new world and in establishing her 
daughter in a commanding position 
there. The girl’s charm promised to 
make the task a comparatively easy 
one. She had the intellectual vigor, 
frank and engaging, of the newer de- 
mocracy, blended with the fineness and 
beauty that make a rare bit of Old 
World porcelain superior to the most 
perfect of the merely new. 

She was no blind, helpless victim of 
her mother’s purposes, aiid was much 
too modern and sensible to despise 
wealth and its advantages. There were 
many things about Paul Edgerton that 
she did not like. He was a man of no 
especial abilities or personality, dwarfed 
by contrast with his brusque, powerful 
father, who had hewed his way, ina 
quarter of a century, from humble be- 
ginnings to great wealth. 

Paul did things well that were of 
played a good 


little importance ; he 
i county reputa- 


golf, had some 


tion otillio der, was a promt- 


game ot 
nent figure 1 ub life and _ social 
amusements. Tha he admired and 
liked Ruth was beyond question, and 
there were compensations for medioc- 
rity’s defects. Much could be done 
with the Edgerton wealth, which was 
increasing yearly by leaps and bounds. 
They owned a great department store, 
had mill interests, and old Tom Edger- 
ton had stock in public 
utilities 

telephone 
poohed them. 


accumulated 
light, water, electric traction, 

when wiseacres had pooh- 
He had bought real es 
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fate where a new city had afterward 
risen, and water-front sites—sand and 
mud and swamp stretches that had 
made men laugh at his folly, but that 
had become priceless within a few 
years. Those who had laughed ex- 
plained the thing as amazing luck; 
it was, but it was the kind of 
that marches with the man who is a 
day or two ahead of the crowd. 

Ruth liked pleasant things, but now, 
when she wanted them, there was al- 
ways the money question to be consid- 
ered. The day was not far distant 
when she must marry money or step 
from the charmed circle. She would 
not have found it hard to step down, 
it would be a bitter 
experience for her mother. Standing 
now at the wicket gate near the wood’s 
edge, she stopped to sum up and reach 
a verdict. If she only free, if 
life were not horribly complicated ! 
Ifi—— _ Oh, there 

She rested her 
and considered, her 


ia k 


but, she reflected, 


were 


were so many “ifs! 
elbows on the 
eyes brightening, 
the color in her face glowing a little 
more She understood at last, 
very clearly, There 
France, 
and 


gate 


vividly. 
very simply. was 
somewhere in 
come forward 


aman Overseas, 
and he seemed to 


1 


stand between her and Edgerton. She 
knew that if he actually there 
before her and called, she would go 
follow. A 


vas the expres 


were 


through the gate and sigh 


She went forward 


ETT. 


There were four men on the veranda 
of the ae a when Ruth entered 
the cozily-furnished ladies’ sitting room 
and sat ae to while away an hour 
letter writing. She simply had to talk 
to Dick. If she could not have him 
with her in person, she would work 
up the illusion and through the medium 
of the written word hold communion 


with him. Before she began to write, 
she peeped through the open window 
and saw Judge Valentine, her oldest 
and best friend, next to Dick. He had 
been her father’s professional associ- 
ate, and since the latter’s death, had 
managed the shrunken finances of the 
Setons with a skill that almost amounted 
to wizardry. Ruth was glad to see 
him, for he had been away for some 
time. A talk with him always had 
tonic effect upon her. 
Mr. Pleydon, Dick’s 
there, too—a quiet, grave 
seemed more isolated than ever, now 
that his son had gone away. Ruth 
would have liked to talk to him so that 
he might know how all her thought 
was with ‘his, over the ocean. Beside 
them were Doctor Raistrick, the rec- 
tor of Selborough’s most fashionable 
church, and—of all persons Ruth de- 
sired to avoid to-day—Paul Edgerton. 
\ servant came out, as she looked, 
and called Mr. Pleydon to the tele- 
phone. Ruth went back to her letter. 
The house was unusually quiet, and the 
came to her distinctly 
windows. [Evidently Mr. 
was the subject of the con- 
Some one observed that he 
so young and 


was 
who 


father, 
man 


men’s voices 
through the 
Pleydon 
versation. 
was failing rapidly, for 
a man, and the clergyman made 
that Ruth did not hear dis- 
that about 


active 
a remark 


tinctly, but obviously was 


the mmo lemy, ut still 
the difficult road of 
exactly turning the 
cheek to the smiter, doing its 
best to keep out of the strife under 
most terrific provocation. The preacher 
of pacifist platitude was flinging the 
soft mush of nonresistance at it from 
one side; the slacker and Prussian- 
bribed crook were bombarding it from 
the other with semithreats and work- 
ing through their ready tools in legis- 


patiently 


gainst 
alked 
al 


neu 


ity, if not 


other 


lature and press. 
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“Quixotism!” Ruth heard Valentine 
say, in his clear, biting tones that had 
the acid of irony in them. “The only 
thing I envy in youth is its imprudent 
impulsiveness.” 

“T can’t see it, Jim,’ answered 
Raistrick. “It has a fine and chivalrous 
side, of course, but the practical aspect 
is not to be disregarded. A man’s life 
is given him to invest to the best ad- 
vantage. It seems to me quixotic to 
cast all to the winds for life in a muddy 
trench, killing and taking chances of 
being killed.” 

“And in a quarrel that is none of 
his business,” added Edgerton. 

“T don’t know about that,” said Val- 
entine. ‘He thinks it is, and I fancy 
could make quite a case for it. The 
world is growing out of the narrow 
nationalism that is only a step beyond 
village parochialism. A line separates 
two nations of like ideals, and because 
the people who live on one side are 
called by one name, and those on the 
other by another, are their real interests, 
as belonging to humanity, not essen- 
tially the same?” 

“One day men may come so to re- 
gard it,” replied Raistrick, “but that 
time has not yet arrived.” 

“Yet you preach a common human- 
ity—one great family under the head- 
ship of one Father, a kingdom wherein 


is neither Jew nor Greek, and in which 


the walls of partition of an ignorant 


day have been broken down,” answered 
Valentine. “What warms my heart to 
Dick Pleydon is that he’s fighting for 
something that hasn’t a dollar in it. 
That he need not have gone makes his 
service all the finer. He’s straight-bred 
American, yet for the faith that is in 
him and loyalty to duty, he flings all 
into the scales.” 

“But the brutalizing horror of it all 
—the blood, the ruinous 
waste!” exclaimed Raistrick. “And the 
world, we thought, had come at last 
to believe that the ape and the tiger, 


pain, the 


with their cruelty and blood lust, were 
dying.” 

“The poet dreamed it, hoped for jf 
as a glorious ideal, and the world that 
was neither poet nor dreamer liked the 
notion, because it was a belief that 
shoved a comfortable cushion under its 
back,” said Valentine. “So far as my 
experience goes, I can find no’ twilight. 
sleep business in the birth of the man 
that is to be. There is no sunshine 
gospel in evolution. It is a progressive. 
ness that has to be won by fighting, suf- 
fering, dying. The ape and tiger lust 
will vanish when ape and tiger are 
destroyed or placed within bounds they 
cannot pass. It is the fight of Michael 
and his host against Lucifer and the 
powers of darkness.” 

“And meantime,” interjected Edger- 
ton, “the world is to be plunged into 
ruin. If I had the power, I’d cut the 
sinews of war. I’d forbid our people 
to travel in the war zone, giving them 
to understand that if they disregarded 
the prohibition, they would be left to 
pay the penalty of their folly. I 
wouldn’t sell a shell, an ounce of pow- 
der, a bag of wheat to any of them 
till they came to their senses. The 
other day I read statistics showing that 
the world is facing universal bank- 
ruptcy.” 

“The thing the world can afford to 
lose most easily is money,” replied Val- 
entine. ‘There are other possessions 
it cannot lose without a bankruptcy 


is well as body. Priva 


involves soul 
tion and sharp necessity have made the 
world over more than once, and can do 
it again. Hunger has made wealth, 
and when wealth and luxury have be 
come apoplectic, hunger has cured them 
again.” 

“Then, to quell the ape and tiger, 
you must become ape or tiger,” said 
Raistrick. 

“Not a bit of it!” retorted Valentine. 
“Is France to-day, in her lean, fit splet- 
dor, with her sublime ‘They shall not 
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s! poorer than a France fatly pros- 
perous would be? Is the plump, well- 
fed boulevardier of peace times a finer 
man than the poil« in the trenches? 
France’s dead live forever. Genera- 
tions unborn will find life’s richest in- 
spiration in the story of the Marne and 
Impoverishment! She never 
There is more soul in the 


Verdun. 
was SO rich. 
fighting line than in all the prosperous 
money marts of the neutral world.” 

“And you stand with those who think 
we are dollar drunk, with lost aspira- 
tions and degenerate souls?” asked 
Raistrick. 

“No, I don’t!” snapped Valentine. 
“The American is sound to the 
vill assert itself presently. 


core, 
and the soul 


When the pinch 


tience covers a quick, live 


comes, as come it will 
—for our |} 
soul, sensitive to all that touches its 


honor and humanity’s rights—we'll 
strip and 

The Philistine 
bind us; one day the breaking will come, 
nd with splendid Canada 
and Great Britain and the rest of the 
free-born of the blood. It’s ‘not 
start. We’ve had 
all the rid’ surpiu poy ulations 


half 


withes will not always 


and we'll 


so easy fi at the 


poured 


century who 


ws ‘ » ther put our glory 


I 
I 


las been the ability to do the hard, the 


sacrificial thi 
poverty, pain, and death, and the genius 
for that kind of work has not been 
lost.” 

“Ves, I belic ve we 
again, if tl 


Raistric k. 


igs when they have meant 


could do them 

sion came,” agreed 
ifter all, peace is bet 
ter than war, prosperity than ad ersity. 


1 ‘ - 
When One thil f the vholesale 


slaughterings, the scarred humanity, it 
seems that one can hardly.pay too high 
a price for peace.” 

“And has prosperity no casualty lists, 
no woundings, maimings, killings?” 
asked Valentine. “There is no red in 
them to horrify us; the slain are buried 
decently and unobtrusively; the scars 
and maimings are not seen so plainly; 
but if souls had faces, and we could 
see them as they are, branded, scorched, 
blinded, we should turn some of the 
pity upon ourselves.” 

“T don’t see what you mean,” said 
Edgerton. 

“It was once said,” answered the old 
judge, with quiet impressiveness, “that 
better to enter into life maimed 
or blind than to have two feet or two 
eyes and be into hell fire. We 
take our boys from college, fine, clean, 
chivalrous, and set to work to squeeze 
the generosity and chivalry out of them 

so much quixotism. We set before 
as example, some God-forsaken, 


it 1s 


cast 


them, 
man-hated, devil-despised runt who has 
queezed millions out of his fellows. 
How 


and finer 


many of our rich men are bigger 
alth? They have 
servants, richer 


for their ws 
reer houses, more 
food and drink, costlier clothes, but the 
nen behind all these things? Are they 
broader or narrower, more generous or 
eedier? There are, of course, excep 
r and large, they 

irt than at 

| Oo come 

I don’t say that 

D ig because they 
stand where he is—that’s their 
testing; but I remember this—that he 
might have been having a royal time 
these prosperous days, making money, 
having his fun, going about with the 
boys and girls enjoying life, but he 
chose to stand in the ranks of the Cru- 
saders, and to me he has the 
better part. No knight who lies in an 
Old World abbey, his effigy with crossed 
legs on his tomb in token that he fought 


don’t 


chosen 
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for the Sepulcher, even went out with 
grander chivalry or nobler purpose. 
That’s the kind of quixotism we can’t 
have too much of.” 

“Well, we'd never agree about it, 
judge,” said Edgerton, rising. “Sup- 
pose we start on our match, doctor?” 
And, calling their caddies, the two went 
off to their mimic warfare. 

There was a dry smile on Valentine’s 
face as he watched them. There wasn’t 
much danger of Paul Edgerton ever 
donning uniform; he appreciated too 
highly his advantages as a rich man’s 
son. Sometimes the young man sus- 
pected that Valentine knew more about 
his life than he cared to have known. 

As the two drove off from the first 
tee, Valentine heard a step on the 
veranda behind him arfd turned to see 
who was there. 

“Why, Ruth!” he exclaimed, rising. 
“Where on earth have you come from? 
I didn’t see you drive up. No match 
this afternoon?” 

“No, I’m just lazy, Uncle Jim. I’ve 
been at the window there, eavesdrop- 
ping while you made poor Doctor 
Raistrick’s flesh creep,” she laughed. 

“Creep! I'd like to make it gallop!” 
he declared. “Really, Ruth, it’s more 
and more impressed on me that I am 
a potential bishop damned into a law- 
yer. Pity I’m too old for orders. I’d 
like half an hour in Raistrick’s pulpit 
some sunny Sunday morning, when his 
congregation drops in to give God their 
weekly nod.” 

“With me in the box under the pulpit 
to say amen, like an old-time clerk,” 
she said. 

“What? Amen to the things I said 
to Raistrick ?” 

The kindly, cynical eyes rested on 
her inquiringly. He knew the difficulty 
of her position. Perhaps she misun- 
derstood his glance and read it as class- 
ing her among those unable to do the 
hard, sacrificial things. 


“Yes, to all of them,” she answeres 
meeting his gaze. 

“H’mm!” he murmured. 

“Yea, verily, Mr. Skeptic,” she re 
torted. 

“Tell me about everything, Ruthie,” 
he said, laughing at her earnestness, “J 
haven’t seen you for a whole month, 
A hermit’s life in New York City is 
exacting.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” she replied, 
“The same squirrel in the same little 
cage. Teas, tournaments, golf, boating, ' 
dances? This man made a million in 
twenty minutes; the other has an amaz- 
ing car with gold fittings, silk lining, 
and cylinders unimaginable as to num- 
ber. Some engaged, others married— 
so it goes.” 

“As in the days of Noah, when the 
fiood came. And you, Ruth?” he pur- 
sued. “I heard rumors only this morn- 
ing.” 

“Naturally, this being Selborough,” 
she smiled. 

“But ” he probed. 

“These unofficial rumors can’t be re- 
lied upon,” and she shook her head 
slowly. “But come, let me row you 
on the lake, unless you want to be 
caught. The Assyrians are descending 
in force.” 

He surveyed the line of cars coming 
up the drive. 

“*And the sheen of their spears was 
like stars on the sea,’” he quoted, as 
the speeding machines flashed and glit- 
tered in the sunlight. “I never liked 
‘sheen,’ did you? One moment, my 
dear. I wonder what has become of 
Mr. Pleydon?” 

He called a servant and made in- 
quiry. 

“Mr. Pleydon went home some time 
ago, judge,” said the man. “He didn’t 
wish to disturb you, so he asked me to 
explain if you inquired. Bad news 
came over the wire. The Canadian boys 
have been doing big things at Ypres, 
and they say that Mr. Dick Pleydon 
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“jg missing. Too bad, sir! Fine young 
gentleman, too.” 
IV. 

Valentine left her at the door of her 
home. They spoke little on the drive. 
There was little to say, much to think 
about. He had seen her hands grip 
the arms of her chair, the white sorrow 
in her face, the brave effort to recover 
from the shock. Her guard had been 
down, and the unexpected thrust had 
reached her heart. He understood now 
what he had often pondered. 

When he had gone, she went upstairs 
slowly and dropped into a chair, dazed 
and listless. A bird twittered in a tree 
near the window. <A droned in 
heavy content among the flowers of the 


bee 


little balcony. 

Missing! The world was empty. The 
great black word seemed printed heavily 
across it. She had read of the devas- 
tating artillery fire, of living and dead 
buried together, blotted out. <A _ fiery 
rebellion against the needless sacrifice 
raged within her. There were millions 
of others, but the best went, the finest, 
the the 
She had not seen 

She knew 
why he had not spoken to her. There 
had been, in his sight, nothing he could 


the bravest, while shirkers, 
slackers were left 
him sine: 


1 


enlistment. 


offer her. He was not wealthy, and 


she was cradled in luxury, a 
; wealth 

a rich 

at Sall- 

gay little 


he took it up now 


greeting 
on the back of i 
and looked at the debonair, kilted figure. 

“Dick! Dick!” she whispered, her 
head bowed on her outstretched arms. 

Then came a gleam of hope. Early 
lists were unreliable. Valentine had 
spoken of the possibility of mistake. 
Men were often reported missing who 
tured up again. Then darkness, im- 
penetrable, fell again. Mistakes were 
rare exceptions. 


An hour later, she heard her mother 
return, and presently the door opened. 

“Why, Ruth, I wondered what had 
become of you,” said Mrs. Seton. 
“When I reached the club, you had 
vanished,” Then she saw the girl’s face 
and laid a hand on her shoulder. “I 
heard the bad news. It’s horribly sad. 
We all liked him so much. It was 
unfortunate the tidings should reach 
you at a place as public as the club. 
I mean on Paul’s account as well as 
your own. It must be disconcerting 
for a man to find the girl who is to be 
his wife mourning another man with 
whom her name has been linked in gos- 
sip.” ° 

Sometimes Mrs. Seton’s outspoken- 
ness overcame her discretion. 

“We won’t talk of it, mother,” said 
Ruth. “But I am not engaged to Paul.” 

“Well, you know what I mean,” an- 
swered her mother, more diplomatically. 
“] speak of these things as they appear 
to outsiders. Every one talked of you 
this afternoon, almost as much as of 
poor Dick. It was unfortunate, just 
at this moment. To a girl’s vivid imag- 
ination, a tragically romantic episode 
Dick was a 
charming, compelling man, with his 
oddly attractive streak of knight-er- 
Many women doubtless found 


makes powerful appeal. 


rantry. 

him so.” 
“T don’t know why you speak of 
They much 


" answered Ruth quicl 


more 


cly. 


seem 


1 
things. 
1 
} 


to remind your romantic fan- 
facts a said her 
mother. “It seems unkind, I know, to 
mention them at this moment. There 
is almost as much talk of that affair 
of Dick’s with the girl from Edger- 
ton’s. I heard that Paul rebuked one 
man who spoke of it this afternoon. 
It was very chivalrous of him. One 
must not, of course, moralize too 
severely, for men of Dick’s attractive- 
ness find girls of that order by no 
means inflexible. Single men, in or out 


ies of they are,” 
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of barracks, would be much less charm- 
ing as plaster saints. Remember, Ruth, 
I speak only in your own interest. If 
things are as they seem certain to be, 
and poor Dick has paid the price of 
his venturesomeness, it would be worse 
than folly to mar your chances of per- 
manent happiness because of a tragic 
dream. Romance, my dear, touched by 
poverty, is the tawdriest of flimsy 
things. I know that only too well.” 

She waited for the answer that did 
not come. 

“Tt is with me night and day, Ruth, 
this scheming and planning about 
money. It’s the Edgerton connection 
now or genteel poverty, that bleakest 
of all wretchedness. Most women have 
their locked chambers, their shrines of 
dead love, tender, beautiful visions of 
lost paradises, memories of those who 
commanded their hearts, but not their 
judgments. We live in a world where 
we dream of the best and have to be 
content with second best, and in which 
visions are the least profitable things.” 

She bent and kissed the girl’s hair 
lightly, then left her. 


V. 

One might have supposed him a 
stranger, beholding New York’s amaz- 
ing sights for the first time. The fig- 
ure had the lean power of perfect fit- 
ness. The strong face, a curious pale 
matched the alert, 


vigorous 


brown, 


body. There Was a far iway look in 


the man’s eyes, not that of the dreamer, 
but as if what he upon 
silhouetted against profounder 
background of compelling experience. 


looked were 


some 


The air of separateness was about him.’ 


One sees it in deaf, deep-thinking men; 
it springs from the sense of citizenship 
in two worlds. Night had fallen. The 
lights of the great city shone in all their 
famed white brilliance. 

All the evening he had walked the 


streets tirelessly, finding keen enjoy- 


ment in all he looked upon—the 
buildings, the roaring traffic, the wom 
derful kaleidoscopic crowds. Some 
times he turned out of the throng and 
stood in a doorway to watch the mar. 
velous film unroll. 

The theaters were now open, but the 
streets had a superior fascination for 
him. He had oddly alert movements; 
touch, an unexpected sound in the babel 
above him, and he quickened into tense 
life. Then, with a smile at his jumpi- 
ness, he fell back into his mood again, 
Yet he had lived here. The district 
he walked in was as familiar as the 
palm of his hand. All that he now 
saw he had seen hundreds of times 
before. He had changed, not the city, 

Pleydon had walked the labyrinths 
of hell. Visions grimmer than Dante 
ever dreamed of he had seen. The 
thunders of Armageddon were still in 
his ears. He saw a devastated, scarred 
land, forlorn barrenness such as a wil 
derness never showed, cities grimmer 
than Sodom or Gomorrah in their stark, 
scorched ruin, nothing counted holy, 
nothing reverenced, everywhere ob 
scene, hellish havoc, deliberate, planned, 
purposeful. 

Pleydon had come back to New York 
not with hatred of war, but for the de- 
based makers of it. His mind was fired 
by the profanation of the living tem- 
Peace had a new, fairer 
glory for him. Not peace figuring with 


ple, mankind. 


shal ing hand the cost, but mighty, with 


r and de 
idards of right 


\ 


viit, keen sword, the kee 
fender of the eternal sta: 
and wrong. 

There had been a time when he had 
believed that God had failed His crea 
tion, and God the Trimmer, the Neutral, 
the Compromiser was his conception of 
the devil. Now he knew that it was 
men who had failed God. He saw#that 
the mills of the Eternal were still grind 
ing, slowly, but with inexorable ex 
actness. The hearts of men were being 
sifted out before the judgment seat by 
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the terrible, winnowing fan—chaff from 
wheat. 

What he had seen had created within 
him a great tenderness and sympathy. 
Courage, patience, sacrifice were no 
longer empty words to him. Men—the 
meanest of them—he knew to be im- 
measurably great ; women—the least re- 
garded of them—had souls that shone 
with the white glory of the stars. 

He now watched the crowd surge by, 
brilliant, vivacious, happy, and he 
thought of those other crowds, refugees 
from shot-swept towns and villages, 
with their pitiful household wreckage 
—old, broken men, fleeing the fiery ava- 
lanche that thundered at their heels; 
women and children with a fear in their 
eyes that must have made the angels 
fold their wings before their faces and 
God Himself weep. 

He looked now upon the fresh won- 
der of happy, unaffrighted little ones, 
in whose eyes rested no. haunting ter- 
rors. As they were God willed all 
should be—on the plains of Belgium, 
in Serbian mountain  villages—and 
Pleydon rejoiced that though the night 
was still dark, dawn was streaking the 
eastern sky, and that he had had his 
part in the shaping of a new world. 

He found a seat near a tiny green 
oasis in the wilderness of streets. The 
night was warm; the life of the city 
lapped at his feet like the waves of a 
He began to look inward 
results 


mer sea. 
leasure up the 
Y 1e, a year when figured 
in months, but a lifetime in experience. 
All his ideas had been shaken down, 
flung into the melting pot, and run off 
into new molds. Nothing was the same. 
Money—he had little of it: his father, 
as not wealthy. 
War would take years from his life 
and earning capacity, but money had 
ceased to be at prize of exist- 
ence; it had shrunk and dwindled in 
the furnace. 


He had no regret for what was gone; 


for a manufacturer, wv 


neither fear nor doubt for the future 
oppressed him. This life he saw more 
than ever as an episode in a vast career 
that stretched boundlessly in both direc- 
tions—a paragraph in a mighty volume. 
Death he knew to be but the putting 
off of a garment, frayed, dingy, out- 
grown, and the assumption of another, 
fine, clean, beautiful. The fear of the 
change was but the relic of supersti- 
tion. To him it had come to be no 
more dreaded than a bed to the sleeper, 
wearied with the heat and burden of 
the day. He thought of men he had 
known in the trenches, to whom the 
change had come swiftly, in the twin- 
kling of an eye. He no more doubted 
their existence in the vaster labor house 
than he doubted his own being. And 
there were others, men with marred 
records, who had risen in some su- 
preme, fiery testing to sublimity, who 
had burst the shackles of the past, and 
in the golden gtory of heroic sacrifice 
had blotted out the evil writing that 
stood against them. 

By this time the crowd had thinned. 
He saw humanity no longer in the mass, 
but one by one—the raindrops instead 
of the river, the actor rather than the 
spectacle. 

He watched the girl walk slowly 
along the street. A light, filmy veil 
half concealed the upper part of her 
face. She was plainly dressed, with a 
neat attractive than 
bizarre could have made her. 
Her figure was slight, but well rounded. 
She walked, looking neither to left nor 
right, not as one seeking prey, and yet 
not as if she had any definite destina- 
tion before her. As he watched her, 
he realized that the distance between 
the woman in Belgium and Northern 
France and the woman in New York 
City was not so wide as one might have 


trimness more 


fashion 


supposed. 

There was a greater war than the 
Great War; it was more universal than 
had been dreamed—war with rifle, bay- 
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onet, artillery, with trade combination, 
with the massing of wealth, the league- 
ing of unscrupulous power. —Every- 
where the same lusting for a place in 
the sun, for domination and rule over 
others, the same insolent, contemptu- 
ous tyranny, the lordship of might over 
right. 

As Pleydon had seen it in the Old 
World, its color was red, the crimson, 
maddening glow of blood and flame. 
The horror of its hue had long been 
deeply planted in the breast of man, 
far back in the beginnings of his ascent 
from the ape of the forest. But here, 
as he regarded it in the streets of New 
York, it was gray, the ashen, pale- 
lipped gray of the baffled, defeated, at 
the hopeless end of the long struggle. 
Red and gray! Red and gray! And 
he saw that the red was a tenderer, 
fairer color than the gray, the killing 
it did infinitely more kindly. The gray 
indicated the slow torture of the rack, 
the slaying with devilish detail, the in- 
genuity that sought to make quite sure 
that no nerve or fiber should fail to 
yield its maximum tribute of suffering. 
Men, broken after valiant struggle, hid- 
ing wounds in darkened homes; women 
driven over the cliff into the abyss for 
want of bread; children hungry, handi- 
capped from birth, learning from in- 
fancy the best way to strike back at 
the foe, society, which has made or 


suffered hopeless, uncheered wretched- 


at its very doors. 


ness to exist 

As these thoughts fla 
mind, the girl drew nearer. 
man prey 
hunter, coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, sauntering and questing as he 
came. His appraising glance was al- 
most a physical touch. He reminded 
Pleydon of a rat, a remarkable rat, a 
rat of qualities and gifts, that he had 
often seen in a trench that had been 
his home for months; it had had the 
leanest, hungriest face—pointed, nar- 
row, insatiable—and the fattest, sleek- 


hed through his 
Then the 


appeared, the thing, the 


est body. The man on the sid 
was its human counterpart. In fhe | 
next life, he would probably be one of 
the trench vermin. He had the same 
cold, voracious eyes. 

At the contemptuously familiar 
greeting, the girl paused an instant jr- 
resolutely, then shrank away. The 
hunter followed with bantering words, 
She half turned, and the light fell on 
her face. Despite the light veiling, 
Pleydon knew her. He rose and crossed 
the pavement. 

“Anna!” he said. 

She looked up, startled, shame’s crim- 
son on her face. After a challenging 
glance at the intrider, the rat thing 
hurried away. 

“Mr. Pleydon!” she gasped. 

“Never be surprised to see any one 
in New York,” he said. 

“I thought you were—over there.” 
She nodded eastward. 

The girl had changed; she was not 
the same as when they had come down 
in the train together from Selborough. 
The sunshine had gone, the gay sparkle 
of her youth and beauty, but she was 
still very attractive, though in a sub 
dued way. 

He thought of Seiler in his grave 
in far-away France, and anger stirred 
in him momentarily that a strong man’s 
faith and love should have been wasted 
on so frail a thing. Then he wondered 
if the dead have earth, 

hether human sorrow and failure can 
reach them. Censoriousness left him, 
and there came a sense of responsibility, 
of the trust reposed in him by the dead 
German he had killed, who had loved 
this girl and had died with her name 
on his lips. 

“Still living in New York, Anna” 
he inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied hurriedly. “But 
I must be going. It’s late.” 

“You don’t mind my walking a little 
way with you?” he asked. “I havent 


vision of 
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seen a soul I know in the city this eve- 
ning.” 

She did not answer, and he fell into 
step at her side. She had liked him in 
the old time; he had been friendly, but 
not like some of the others. He had 
joked with her, but with a respect that 
had touched her self-regard. Now, 
for a moment, she wondered if he were 
like the others, only deeper, more secre- 
tive. She stole a swift glance at him 
and knew him for the clean man he 
had always been. He must be rather 
green if he could not size her up, she 
thought, or it might be that he was 
clever and regarded her as an interest- 
ing study. His references to Selbor- 
ough she answered briefly, as if the 
subject had no interest for her. She 
wanted to be rid of him. There was 


a quietly masterful way about him that 
she resented. 

“You’re not in such a hurry that 
you can’t take supper with me? 


” 


he 
said. “It seems like.old times to see 
a home friend.” 

She hesitated a moment. In spite of 
her hatred of Selborough memories, he 
was perhaps the one of all the old-time 
folks she could most easily tolerate. 

“Come along, Anna, you’ve got to 
be the soldier’s welcomer. I’m going 
back to-morrow, and it’s good to meet 
some one I know,” he smiled. 

They went into one of the quieter 
1ost deserted at that off 


1 


hour. She ate little, 


restaurants, aln 
though he guessed 
but by 
her reserve thawed before his unem- 
barrassing friendliness. 


that she was hunery, degrees 


“4 


He was not inquisitive, but bit by 
bit he gathered that she had not been 
overlucky. Sickness, she told him, had 
upset some of her plans, and employ- 
ment had been hard to find. When she 
thought she had painted too dark a pic- 
turned 
that she nevertheless had done tolerably 
well, 


ture, she aside to assure him 


She was a proud little thing, 


Dick saw, fearful lest he might think 
her in need and sponging on him. 

“Why don’t you pack up and go 
back to Selborough? It’s more human 
than a city like this, and you have heaps 
of friends there,” he suggested. 

“T don’t think I'll ever go back,” she 
answered. “New York is a good place 
for those who want to be nobodies, 
as well as for those who fancy they’d 
likely be somebodies. Selborough’s 
only good to go back to if you’ve made 
good. That’s the small-town way—they 
either go down on their knees and wor- 
ship or hand you a bat over the head. 
There’s no in-between way with them.” 

Dick smiled at the philosophical con- 
clusions of the little bit of fluff before 
him. He knew how true they were. 

She switched the conversation from 
herself to him, wanting to know some- 
thing of his experiences, and for an 
hour they chatted, a little of her old 
vivacity returning to her. 

“T really must go,” she said, after 
inquiring the hour of him. 

“What, already? At ten?” he asked. 

“Yes, I’ve got to,” and she rose to 
put a stop to persuasions. 

In the street, away from the bril- 
liance of the restaurant, gloom seemed 
to settle on the girl again. He walked 
with her to the somber street where 
That she was in need, des- 
She was 


she lived. 
perate need, he did not doubt. 
on her guard, with every spine set rig- 
idly Yet he 
could not leave her so resultlessly. 
“If you’ve made up your mind to 
stay in the city, you’ve got to have 
friends, Anna,” he said. ‘“They’d be 
glad enough to help you into getting 
the kind of position you’d like—some- 
thing different from table waiting. 
Now don’t you fire up when I talk 
I’m pretty independent my- 
I’ve been in corners where a 


igainst sympathy or pity. 


about help. 
self, but 
hand was pretty useful, and it didn’t 
make me any the less a man because 
I was human enough to take it. I know 
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some decent, sterling people here who 
would be both able and willing to put 
something your way or to help you in 
landing where you’d like to be.” 

There was a smile on his face, and, 
as she looked up, the warmth of it 
reached her. Her bosom rose and fell 
stormily. It was some time before she 
spoke. 

“I don’t know why you-—” 
began. 

“Say it out,” he laughed. “ ‘Butt 
in,’ is what you mean. Because we 
used to be friends, Anna, and I guess 
you’re in hard luck, but too all-fired 
proud to own up. Over yonder, girl, 
when one man is down on his luck, the 
others chip in. What we have is com- 
mon stock, and we’d think a man pretty 
cheap stuff who was unfriendly enough 
not to let us be friendly. The parcel 
from home—grub, tobacco, money— 
what belongs to your pal belongs to 
you, and what belongs to you he has 
first mortgage on, no frills or bluffs 


she 


belonging to the smaller world about it. 
If I'd come home stony broke and met 
you with a pocket full in the street, 
don’t you think I’d have taken what 
you'd have been ready enough to thrust 


on me? You bet I would!” 

“Wait a minute,” she said hurriedly. 
“You that man—there on the 
street ?’ 

“Any woman, alone, is exposed to the 


insults of that kind of carrion,” he re 


Saw 


, 


plied. 

“I believe—I 
him if you had not—interfered.” There 
was defiance in her voice and glance. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” he answered. “TI 
saw your face. We all get a bit panicky 
at times—go right up to the edge and 
think we'll jump over. Then some- 
thing steadies us. I told you I was 
leaving to-morrow. It will be a long 
trip, but I’m going to ask a friend— 
she’s the real kind—to look you up and 
make friends. You'll like her, I know.” 

“T’d rather you didn’t,” she answered. 


| 14 1 1 
should have gone with 


“T want neither preaching at nor 
over. I do my own stint of both, 
better than any one else could. Men, 
I guess, are different from women, 
They don’t always want to be digging 
up the dead and crying over it. They 
can forget—keep their eyes off the scar 
or pretend to.” 

“There are some pretty good chaps 
among women,” he smiled. “I know 
some.” 

“Yes, with men, maybe, but they are 
all woman with women,” she answered, 
“T don’t know what makes me talk to 
you like this, Mr. Pleydon, but I'm 
glad I met you, now. I never went’ 
about before, like to-night; not because 
1 am good or anything like that, only 

I didn’t. There was once a man in 
Selborough, and we were to have been 
married. He went over the sea and 
stayed there to fight for the Germans, 
Sometimes it comes to me that he is 
dead, because he used to seem to me 
to be worlds away and now he is close 
by all the time. I hope he’s dead, 
though that sounds a hard thing to say, 
for he was a good man and he thought 
a whole lot of me, and it would have 
hurt him to know. Perhaps he does 
know, but maybe on the other side it 
isn’t the same.” 

The girl spoke quietly, without emo- 
tion or passion. He had regarded her 
as so much thistledown blown upon the 

iver, and this inner revelation touched 
iin. 

‘It would have been the same if he 
had remained in Selborough,” she went 
on. “I wanted some one better than 
a working man. I’d seen and talked 
with gentlemen who had _ plenty of 
money, at Edgerton’s and other places 
where I worked, and it set me to dream 
ing fool dreams. Now I’ve come 
the waking and paying part. You se 
the window up there with the dim light 
in it?” 

Pleydon looked up to the room indé 
cated, under the roof, and nodded. 
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“That’s the reason I was in a hurry,” 
she said. ‘“There’s a baby there, a little 
boy of mine, and he’ll be waiting for 
me, for it’s near his supper time. You 
know what I mean about women 
friends ?” 

A moment later she was gone. He 
watched her slip into the dingy house, 
saw the dim light in the upper room 
become brighter, then walked slowly 
down the somber street into the brilliant 
thoroughfare with its gayety, light, 
music. 

VI. 

Ruth sat alone, with the long letter 
on her lap. She had read it a dozen 
times. Again she turned its pages, and 
considered. 

“I just had to run along to New 
York,” the letter said. “For one thing, 
I wanted to make sure there was really 
such a place. During the year, it some- 
times seemed a dream city that would 
vanish at the waking. All I had was 
a twenty-four-hour leave. We may 
move across at any time. I got the 
captaincy—somebody has to get these 
jobs, you know—then the impulse came 
and I obeyed, descended, saw, mar- 
veled, considered, and returned. Sel- 
borough pulled, as you may imagine, 
but father is away, though I hope to 
see him in Quebec before I go back. 

“And you, Ruth! I just longed to 
see you—how greatly you im- 
ll, I had just 

mentations, there’s 
methit would do for 
me, 1’t know another person of 
whom I could ask it, just at the mo- 
ment. It’s about a girl—a Selborough 
girl. She was a waitress once at Edg- 
Anna Meyer. There’s 
about her that I'll tell 
her a 
luck, 


cannot 
six hours. 


- 4 
nh you 


erton’s—name is 
a curious story 
you one of these ys I saw 
hard 
alone, with her 
pecial reason for want- 

Will you call at the 


e’s in 


1 wee 
the hardes : nd he’ 
} | 1 

navea 


ing to help her. 


address I give below and see her? I 
know then that you will help. There’s 
nothing more I need say. I ask it be- 
cause you are just you. 

“Tt seems hard to believe that I was 
less than fifty miles from you a little 
time ago. Sometimes it has seemed 
millions, and at others, as now, I could 
fancy you in the chair facing me. 
However—you will do what I ask, 
Ruth, loyalest of friends. I inclose 
some money. Babies, I expect, need 
lots of things.” r 

She was, as he said, loyalest of 
friends, but he was trying her friend- 
ship highly. The disillusioning hurt 
terribly. Never had she doubted, and 
she was woman in every fiber and in- 
stinct. That her idol had feet of clay, 
and clay of the commonest, was the 
sharpest of disappointments. Thought 
of the other woman penetrated her 
armor, and she was proud. Then she 
rebuked herself for her small woman’s 
way of thinking. Who was she to 
judge woman or man? She, who had 
been on the verge of selling herself for 
a man’s pocketbook! The fact that 
some priest would have said, “Whom 
God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder,” would not have made the 
trade anything else than a mercenary 
bargain. 

She picked up the letter again to read 
about the baby.: That struck deepest 
of all. Then she started to her feet, 
angrily impatient with her Pharasaic 
sentimentality. She was glad Dick had 
singled her out for this task. It 
brought some comfort to know that she 
was the friend to whom he had turned 
in sharp emergency. 

Despite her determination, 
found the task harder than she 
anticipated. - Anna received her 
an astonishment that 
veiled suspicion and _ hostility. 
Miss Seton by sight, and 


Ruth 
had 
with 
developed into 
thinly 
She knew 
was familiar with the Selborough ru- 
mors that linked her name with Paul 
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Edgerton’s. The visitor’s aristocratic 
fineness, her free, unencumbered life, 
aroused resentment within the girl. 
Motherhood in a lodging-house attic is 
not inspiring, and Anna felt the full 
weight of her disadvantage. The baby 
lay in an improvised cradle near the 
bed. 

Ruth began to speak of Selborough, 
but the other’s unresponsiveness made 
conversation difficult. Anna _ hated 
Pleydon for sending this woman, of all 
athers—hated to have this carefree girl 
see her in her shabby captivity. At last 
the tension was broken by the child, 
who waked and began to cry. Anna 
strove vainly to hush it, then picked it 
up from the cot. 

“Guess he’s hungry. I 
his food,” she said. 

“Let me hold him,” said Ruth, rising 
to take the child. 

Anna regarded her curiously, a softer 
expression on her face. She laid the 
baby in Ruth’s arms. Now and again, 
as she busied herself over the lamp, 
she glanced at the visitor. The child’s 
crying had stopped. It lay on Ruth’s 
lap looking up into her face with sol- 
emn, unwinking eyes. 

A pang of jealousy shot through 
Ruth’s heart. She strove to imagine 
likeness to Dick in the round, chubby 
face, dreading to find it. A hard smile 
came to Anna’s lips. 

“T’ve 
bending over the pan. 

“Yes? I like the 

“Paul Edgerton Meyer,” 
with defiant bitterness. ‘“T 
his father’s name.” 

She poured the food into a bottle 
and snapped the rubber top on before 
looking up. The wave of color that 
swept over Ruth’s face pleased her. 
Then the child’s hungry yell stopped 
further conversation; both women had 
eyes only for the feeding operation. 
When it was over, the baby drowsed to 
sleep and was put into the cradle again. 


must make 


named him Paul,” she said, 


name,” smiled Ruth. 
said Anna, 


gave him 


“Queer, isn’t it?” said Anna, her vine 
dictiveness asserting itself again, 
“Queer that Mr. Pleydon should have 
picked you out, Miss Seton, as the 
friend to help me. I guess being away 
has put him a bit off what has been 
happening at Selborough. He didn’t 
know what I have just told you, or he 
wouldn’t have sent you. And he didn’t 
tell me whom he ,was sending. If he 
had, I shouldn’t have stopped him. You 
might as well know the kind of man 
you’re going to marry, though I guess 
fine ladies don’t count as anything 
wrong what happens to girls like me 
and babies like him. We tempted them, 
and they fell, like Eve did Adam, as 
they say. But there’s the truth—that 
child is Paul Edgerton’s just as much 
as if we had stood up before a minister 
in the holiest church.” 

“Why, you dear; wronged child!” 
said Ruth. “You are mistaken. I’m 
not going to marry Paul Edgerton.” 

“Not going to marry him ?” answered 
Anna incredulously. “TI was told—— 
Why, he said as much to me when he 
went away.” 

“Then he made a mistake,” 
Ruth. 

“He asked you?’ 
in amaze. 

ves 

“And 


replied 


’ 


the other inquired 

replied Ruth. 

you turned down all that 

money?” It seemed incredible to Anna. 
“There’s that 

fore money,” smiled Ruth 
‘l’d lke to know what said the 

“Without it you are noth- 


something comes be- 


little pagan. 
ing; with it you can do anything. 

“T’d have to lose something if I mar- 
ried Mr. Edgerton, and—well, I can't 
afford to lose it. Tell me, Anna, about 
Mr. Pleydon.” 

“Oh-h!” said the wise child woman, 
her eyes shining with friendliness. “I 
begin to catch on! Yes, I guess there 
are men worth more to a woman than 
bags of dollars—men you'd go through 
fire and water, hunger and the worst 


, 
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trouble for. But there’s the other kind 
like Paul Edgerton. Perhaps you can 
ynderstand how it is? Lots of us, liv- 
ing hand to mouth, dream of a rich 
man. No more work behind a counter 
or waiting at tables. You can pitch the 
alarm clock into the garbage can, get 
up when you like, have servants and 
fine clothes, go about as you please, 
with money in your pocket. 

“He gave me a flat, and I was a lady 
till he got tired of me. That’s the 
trouble—we can catch them, but we 
can’t hold them. We’re just outsiders 
to be hidden away and be ashamed of. 
He got sick of me, though I tried my 
hardest to keep him. Then when he 
knew about the baby, he got mad, and 
I guess I was mad, too. He offered 
me some money to be rid of me, and 
I wouldn’t take it, but got a job again, 
till [had to quit. It was six weeks after 
the baby was born before I could get 
round, and then work was hard to get. 
I couldn’t get just the job that would 
fit in with the kid,-there. Things got 
blacker and blacker, worse than I ever 
thought they could be.” 

She paused, her eyes looking dream- 
ily before her. 

“T went out that night. I had to 
have money. The child wanted food, 
and I was out of it. There was a man 
came and spoke to me.” She stopped 
again with a little shudder. “He had 
he f f rat. It 

thought of that 

[I wanted forty- 


ewer made me 


Then I] 


ive cents for food for a millionaire’s 
baby. I was on the block for auction, 
going, going—and the sewer rat the 
only bidder. And then Mr. Pleydon 
butted in and drove the rat thing away. 

“I thought he was a ghost, for I’d 
heard that he had been killed over yon- 
der. I hated him for interfering. If 
hell it had to be, why make a fuss 
But he 
was good—sized it all up, humored me 
til I came out of my grouch, like the 


whether to-day or next week: 


book tales of the big brother. He knew 
I was in tough luck, and fifty dollars 
came in by messenger ten minutes after 
he’d gone. ‘For the little chap,’ the bit 
of paper said, just as if my baby was 
the same as married folks’ !” 

“And so he is, every bit as good and 
pretty and sweet,” said Ruth. 

“It’s nice of you to say so, miss,” 
answered Anna gratefully. “But when 
are you going to be married to Mr. 
Pleydon ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Ruth. “I 
have to wait to be asked.” 

“Guess, from what I used to hear, 
he hasn’t a barrel of money,” said Anna 
suspiciously. 

“No, and it’s harder to get the right 
poor man than the wrong rich one,” 
smiled Ruth a little sadly. 

“Well, I’d get him if I was in your 
shoes,” declared Anna. “I’d find him 
and settle it if it meant going on my 
knees all the way from here to Canada. 
I’ve no use for the storybook holding 
off and pretending and playing blind- 
man’s buff. You’ve got to go after 
what don’t come to you and hand pride 
a wallop over the ear to get it out of 
the way.” 

“T think 
sighed Ruth. 

“You bet I asserted Anna. 
“There’s that kid again, but he can’t 
bluff or bawl more grub out of me for 


you’re probably right,” 


” 
am, 


these two hours. You wouldn’t believe 
it, miss, the foxiness of a chip like that, 
and him less than a year old.” 


And they talked baby till Ruth left. 
VII. 
square, black-edged 


stamp and 
German 


It was a big, 
envelope, with a 
bearing 
marks, 


German 
sundry  cabalistic 
doubtless of the censor’s origin. 
It was addressed to Fraulein Anna 
Meyer, in Edgerton’s care. There was 
in its very appearance something of 
more than ordinary significance that 
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saved it from return to the postal 
authorities. It had been passed along 
from office boy to clerk, chief clerk, 
cashier, superintendent, and on the lat- 
ter’s desk old Mr. Edgerton saw it. 

He was a brusquely aloof man, sup- 
posed to know nothing of the smaller 
cogs in his big machine, but there was 
little that escaped him. He examined 
the letter and understood that another 
man had paid toll to Kaiser Moloch. 
Inquiries in the department where Anna 
had formerly worked gave him an ad- 
dress in New York. So far as was 
known, she had no relatives in Sel- 
borough. He was going to New York 
that evening, so he slipped the letter 
into his pocket, saying he would see 
that it was delivered to her. Beneath 
a gruff, rugged exterior Edgerton had 
a kindly, sympathetic heart. He had 
sprung from the humbler classes—it 
was not very long since he had been 
a small shopkeeper, in close and 
friendly relations with his two assist 
ants—and he still remained human. The 
thought of the girl, without relatives, 
receiving the death message alone 
moved him. 

To Anna, he had always been an awe- 
inspiring personage, and when she saw 
him standing at the door of her room, 

The 
baby was kicking his heels on the bed, 
i > Anna tidied 


her courage fled for a moment. 
in great good humor, whik 


Het 


t t 
ik 


“It’s a long time since | saw 
the store.” 
She placed a chair for him, scarce 


knowing what to say. 

“I’m afraid I have no 
news for you,” he continued. 
was a letter that came for you to the 
store and I happened to see it. We 
hunted find you and got a 
former address, and as I was coming 
to the city, I brought the letter with me 


very good 


**There 


round to 


and traced you here. I wanted tobe | 
sure you received it.” 

“A letter?” she repeated dully, 

“Yes, from overseas—Germany, | 
think—and I am afraid the news jt 
brings is bad,” he said. “You must try 
to be brave.” 

“IT guess I know,” she answered 
quietly. “I heard that he was dead,” 

He handed the letter to her, and she 
opened it. ° She knew enough of the 
language of her people to be able to 
make it out. Then she folded it up 
and put it into the envelope again. 

“Yes, he’s dead,” she said. “But I 
knew it before.” 

Her him. He 
had feared distress and tears, but she 
was outwardly quite unmoved. 

“He a good man,” she said at 
last, half reminiscently. “He worked 
in Mr. Pleydon’s mill at Selborough, 
went home to Germany to see his par- 


calmness astonished 


Was 


ents, and was kept there to be a sol- 
At one time we planned to get 
married. That over two years 
back, when he went away.” 

The baby on the bed crowed lustily, 
Kdgerton went over to it and began 
poking and tickling it, to its vast enjoy- 


dier. 
was 


ment. 
‘A lively youngster,” he said. 
it walk?’ 


‘No, not yet. 


“Can 


just over 
Tee she an- 


He’s only 
year old, and is rather sloy 
red 

t know why ou girls 
for New a 
‘re better off in < mall 
friends, 


Sald. 
town, 
have than in this 
wilderness. Have you a good position?” 


“Not just now,” she answered. “But 


vhere you 


| have good prospects.” 

“Pull up stakes and come back to 
Selborough,” he advised her in his 
good-natured growl. “We can find you 
something better than this.” 

“Didn’t Miss Seton tell you?” she 
asked. 

“Miss Seton?” he repeated. 


“No, I 
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haven’t seen her for some time. Has 


she been to see you?” 

“Ves. I thought perhaps she had 
said something to you,” replied Anna. 
“No, Selborough wouldn’t suit the baby 
and me. We're pretty much to our- 
selves here.” : 

He understood. It was a difficult 
position, but he was doubly sorry for 
her, the butterfly with damaged wing 
on New York’s swift-flowing stream. 
It was not difficult to see what the rest 
of the story would be. It was an old, 
tawdry tale—the bit of glittering bait, 
the snap, the hook, and the slow death; 
the brave, gay color of promise, the 
dull gray of fulfillment; the woman a 
fool, the man a rogue, with the fool 
having the long, bitter paying to do. 

“What do you call the baby, Anna?” 
he asked. 

She did not answer at once, but went 
over to the bed and picked the child up. 

“I gave him his father’s name,” she 
was 


said, pale and half defiant. “It 
right he should have something of his 


father’s, his name if nothing more. I 
called him Paul-Edgerton Meyer.” 

The old man’s brows clouded blackly ; 
fire came into his eyes under the beet- 
ling eyebrows. Rich men’s sons were 
common blackmailing game. 

uy? Yet, 


she 


he said angrily. 
at her, he felt that 
truth. 

1 and look at the child,” 


1 
arply, 


no longer afraid 
He turned to go away. 

It’s not true,” he persisted, keeping 
his eyes away from the child. 

“People always said you were a 
square man, Mr. Edgerton,” she said. 
“Before you accuse me of lying, ask 
your son. I didn’t invite you here 
and I’m setting up no claim against 
your pocket. It’s always the woman’s 
fault in these cases, and I was a fool. 
I turned away from the real man for 


the fake. You wonder, maybe, I don’t 
sorrow or cry about this,” and she 
touched the letter. “I’m glad to know 
he suffered the lesser pain. Mr. Dick 
Pleydon, who saw him when he was 
dying, has written me a letter telling 
me about him. His last thought and 
word were of me, not knowing what 
I was or how I had betrayed him. If 
that were his baby, I could cry and 
sorrow because I should never see him 
again, but there woflld be gladness in 
the grief.” ; 

“If wrong has been done to you by 
my son, there shall be what reparation 
is possible,” said Mr. Edgerton. 

“There’s nothing you can do,” she 
replied. “If I took your son’s money, 
I’d feel that he had bought me. T'll 
pay my own way for the wrong I did. 
Maybe it sounds foolish, but I’m going 
to try to be, as far as I can, what my 
dead man thought me. I made myself 
believe that I didn’t care for him, but 
the worst of it is I did care. Perhaps 
God won’t hurt him by letting him 
know what I was, and will only let him 
see what good is left in me and what 
love I bear him. Mr. Pleydon’s father, 
who was my man’s employer, is going 
to set me up in a little shop where I 
can sell the goods they make in the 
mill, and Miss Seton and some other 
ladies are going to help me to get trade, 


o I'll make my own way.” 


VIII 


“Ruth,” said Judge Valentine sud- 
denly, as the two sat together one eve- 
ning in the Valentine home—she had 
dropped in to see the judge and his 
sister after a day’s shopping in New 
York, and had stayed for dinner—“I 
saw Mr. Pleydon to-day, and we ar- 
ranged to take a run up to Quebec in 
the car, starting to-morrow morning. 
My sister is going with us, and it oc- 
curred to me that you might come along 
and wish Dick good luck before he 
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starts out again. Would you care to 
make the trip?” 

“Oh, I’d love to!” she said eagerly. 

“T can make all my arrangements to- 
night.” 
’ “T want to shake Dick’s hand before 
he goes over,” he added. “By the way, 
the evening papers give an account of 
the work that earned him his distin- 
guished-service decoration. Selborough 
ought to be proud of him, and will be, 
but it’s just as wéll that some Selbor- 
ough folks should tell him so. I'll give 
the papers to you to dream over.” 


A few days later, Ruth stood at the 
window overlooking the St. Lawrence, 
old France in the New World about 
her, in all its picturesque beauty. She 
had seen, earlier in the day, regiments 
on their way overseas, grim, business- 
like, with little of the shoutings and 
cheerings of lesser and more emotional 
times; men with a great task on their 
hands, going forth greatly to discharge 
it, not the unwilling sweepings of a 
country, but its finest brain and brawn, 
each man a volunteer, leaving college, 
factory, courthouse, as one turns from 
minor tasks to a supreme one; in not 
a few cases laying aside great wealth 
and distinguished position for rifle and 
khaki, in order to stand squarely and 
answer straightly at the bar of the 
Yes 
but by such loss nations live and hu 
Wastage? The 


of all re- 


strong man’s conscience. Loss? 


manity grows. tage 
that is the 
demption. If 
a world, there 
Calvary. 
The 


précious price 
words could have saved 


had been no need of 


and Mr. Pleydon 
were out for an hour. Dick was not 
expected until But in the 
midst of her thoughts, he unexpectedly 
The light leaped into his eyes 


Valentines 
evening. 


came. 
as he saw her, sweet, gracious, all he 
had dreamed and much more in those 
crowded hours of a year’s lifetime. 


The glow of a great happiness irrad. * 
ated her face a$ she laid her hands in 
his. ‘ 

“T had hoped I might see you before 
I went back,” he said, ‘“Hoped and 
dreamed, but doubted.” 

“When do you go?” she asked. 

“Any time now,” he answered. “Now 
that I have seen you and am to see 
father and the Valentines, it seems 
easier. They’re out, I hear?” 

“Yes, they didn’t expect you till eve- 
ning,” she said. “I’ve been sight-see- 
ing all yesterday and this morning, and 
was a little tired.” 

“My great good luck,” he laughed. 

“And mine,” she said happily. “So 
they found you out, Dick? I read 
about the honors in the newspapers, 
but you must tell me yourself. News- 
papers may do for others, but Selbor- 
ough has especial rights.” 

He still held her hand. There was 
questioning in the clear eyes that rested 
on hers. Then he lifted the hand that 
lay in his, white and ringless. She did 
not draw it away, and he raised it to 
his lips. 

“T had heard——” he began. 

“Heard what, Dick?” she asked. 

“Ts that true?’ and he touched the 
finger. 

She nodded and drew the hand away. 
There was laughter and love in her 
eyes, and they lighted a gleam in his 
own. For some moments they stood 
thus in 

“Dick,” she said, with the suspicion 
of a sigh, “you almost make me won- 
der about the winning of that decora- 
tion. What do the reports say? ‘For 
signal enterprise and gallant initiative 
in face of—the enemy ”’ 

“Tt’s so wonderful, dear, I can hardly 
believe my good fortune,” he whispered, 
“sallant initiative” returned to 


silence. 


” 


and the 
him as he gathered her closely to him. 


A week later she stood on the pier 
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watching the transport that-bore her the mists and was gone. She looked 
husband back to his task disappear into up smilingly. 

the gray gloom of evening. She gazed “I’m doing my bit, Uncle Jim. It 
silently, tearlessly, on her face a new  hurts—hurts terribly. But I’m glad, 
beauty, an added fineness. She was proud, more than I can tell,” she said. 
now a giver to the world, not a taker So through the red and the gray, 
merely ; its burden, its cross had been’ the darkness and pain, the agony and 
laid on her heart. Mr. Pleydon stood bloody sweat, the soul at last comes to 
by her side, Valentine and his sister the white sunshine of Easter morning 
near by. The old judge put his arm shining eternally on the finished re- 
through hers as the ship faded into demption. 


MORNING AT SEA 
QO! 'T of the constant East, the breeze 
| 


rings morning like a wafted rose 
\cross the glimmering lagoon, 
And wakes the still palmetto trees, 
And blows adrift the phantom moon 
That paler and still paler glows. 


Up with the anchor! Let's be going! 
O hoist the sail, and let’s be going! 
Glory and glee 

Of the morning sea 

Ih, let’s be goin / 


nd gleams, 


\ crystal mountain smoothly rolled 


O’er magic gardens flowing by. 


Over we go tlie sea fans WAT ing, 
Over the rainbow corals paving 
The deep-sea floor. 
Vo more, no more, 
Would I seek the shore 
lo make my grave in, 
O sea fans waving! 
RicuArp Le GALLIENNE. 





A Quiet English Home 


T was the quietest place in the 
I world. You began with a drive 
long enough to muffle the noises 
of the road and short enough to pre- 
sent you almost immediately with the 
shrubbery entrance to the lawn. 
The lawn was large, and soft as a 
thick-pile carpet, and very, very green. 
It bore different shades of this essen- 
tial color all the year round. In the 
spring, it was emerald and shone with 
the uncanny, flamelike hardness of that 
jewel; in the summer, it was a gray 
green, if the sun had drunk its 
sharpness out of it; autumn brooded 
over it with a veil of gossamer dew- 
drops, till it was the color of an apple 
leaf; in winter, it was just green, plain, 
dull green, stimulated by rains and un- 
daunted by slight scatterings of snow. 
It old lawn and it had 
chosen that color several hundred years 


as 


Was a very 
120. 
The lawn was the center of the place. 
It was very large and had a magnificent 
*dark-green-velvet cedar tree in the mid- 
dle of it. In all probability, the cedar 
tree was slightly older than the lawn. 
had black fantail 
special _ shelter. 


The cedar tree 
pigeons its 
Against the background of the 
lawn, they looked almost too post im- 


under 
green 
pressionistic, but this was corrected by 
their habits, which were reactionary to 
the point of feudalism. 


By Phyllis Bottome 
Author of “The Dark Tower,” 


etc, 


WOOL 


The house—several had been built 
on the same foundation—was more or 
less modern. It was a low, long, in- 
tensely comfortable house. It would 
not have worried Ruskin. 

There was good furniture in it, but it 
wasn’t made to show off good furni- 
ture—it wasn’t made to show off at all. 
It was made to live in, quietly, continu- 
ously, comfortably, on several thou- 
sands a year. To the right of it, was 
a flower garden, with bowers of roses, 
herbaceous borders, and grass paths. 
It had a ridge that ran behind the 
shrubbery, where the paths were made 
of old, irregular tiles, and on the top 
of the ridge was a water-lily pond, 
where goldfish survived, gleamingly 
and fatly, the occasional raids of a tur- 
auoise kingfisher. He was a splendid 
fellow, and took his 
of blue flame, between the water lilies. 

r left of 1s another 
shrubbery leading to a stable. A wit- 
ner of the Derby would not have 
scorned its stalls. The floor was cov- 
ered with fine tiles like an Egyptian 
princess’ bathroom, and it was more 
spotless than it is probable a very early 
princess’ bathroom would 
ever have been. No one could have 
minded eating off the floor; the horses 
themselves didn’t, though mangers of 
precisely the right height and depth 
had been carefully provided for them. 


meals in spurts 


o the the lawn w: 


Egyptian 
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There were seven hunters, and they 
had been picked up carefully from Dub- 
lin horse shows, or after several in- 
conspicuous, guarded visits to Tatter- 
sall’s on sale days. Then they were 
brought to the blue-tiled stables, with 
admirable painted woodwork, loose 
boxes, spotless harness, and sweet- 
scented hay. 

No man laid his hand upon them 
save by way of kindness, and their skins 
shone as perhaps the Egyptian princess 
did, after she had taken “her bath of 
scented milk, delicately waited on.” 

There were innumerable other ani- 
mals on the place—Jersey cows, goats, 
a box of sinuous and inquisitive fer- 
rets, and several fox terriers. The fox 
terriers were perfect gentlemen; they 
never ran chickens after they were a 
year old, and they knew instinctively 
whether you had a right to be on the 
lawn or not. 

gut the 
about the horses. 

You approached them after break- 
fast. 

You had family prayers first, and if 
you did not directly allude to the horses 
in these prayers, it was because they 
among the 


house revolved primarily 


were naturally included 
members of “this Thy household.” 

The whole household—except the 
horses, and including the fox terriers 
—knelt round the breakfast table for 
prayer 

The t , is covered fresh 
eggs, hor and wonderful | silver 


dishes kept hot by 


with 


y spirit lamps; ovet 
ideboard, brooded a cold, 
stately, flavorsome Yorkshire ham. 
After you had prayed, listened to a 
chapter of the Bible, and eaten the ham, 
you went to see the horses. 

Each horse in its loose box whinnied 


all, on the 


with welcome and pawed its well-shod 
feet with the frank impatience of joy. 
It knew it was going to be admired, 
given sugar, and possibly eventually 
mounted, 


If mounted, it would go—it knew 
just how it would go, for it was made 
of velvet and steel. It might hear the 
exultant voices of hounds, leap hedges, 
cross fields as if they were pocket hand-. 
kerchiefs, and do admirable things with 
ditches and over the top bars of gates. 
It would get in at the death if it could, 
and shiver and tremble with panic and 
delight, and feel its neck patted, and be 
ridden very gently home again, rubbed 
down, and fed with special excellence 
by its groom, and feel that it knew how 
to behave in its sphere and liked it, 
and was liked for it, which is the best 
thing that can happen to any living 
creature. 

There were three men in the house 
who behaved as much as possible in 
the same way as the horses; that is to 
say, they knew their jobs and did them, 
and were made extremely comfortable 
afterward. 

One woman undertook the job of 
making them comfortable, which she 
accomplished without visible effort, and 
threw in the care of a chicken farm as 
well. They were a family who under- 
stood work, animals, and comfort. It 
was a pleasure to stay with them. They 
were seldom upset unless something 
went wrong with one of the animals. 
They were never upset with each other, 
and they were seldom upset by anybody 
else, though they did not like the vicar 
to introduce novelties in the church. 

This was before the war 


a long time after the war, it 


I least changed home in the 
country. 

It would not have a Sunday paper. 
It never had had a Sunday paper, and 
it thought the news could wait. 

[ am not sure how far, as a family, 
it believed that there were Germans. 
But as it read the Morning Post on 
week days, it was probable that even 
before the war it had dimly realized 
that there was an efficient, despicable 
race of people called a “menace,” which 
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we should have to fight sooner or later 
unless they were careful; and in 1914 
they were not very careful. After that 
there were the Belgians. Then the 
house gave up four hunters and one 
son and settled down to it. It saw that 
the war was going to be a nuisance, 
but it knew how to deal with nuisances ; 
it did not take too much notice of 
them. 

A few months later, it decided to give 
up the other son. The other three 
hunters were kept, but their lives be- 
came very dull and unnatural. They 
got their visits, the lumps of sugar, 
and a sufficient amount of exercise, but 
they did not hunt. They went out with 
grooms and came back with grooms; 
finally with only one groom because 
the others had joined the sons. Only 
the old master came to see them. He 
was not really old, but he was older 
than the two mysteriously vanished 
young masters, and he did not seem to 
want to ride any more. He wanted to 
take care of the horses till the young 
masters came back. That is what he 
said. But well-bred horses know the 
inflections of the human voice they love, 
and they did not think the old master 
was quite certain about the young mas- 
ters coming back. He was not at this 
time quite certain of anything, except 
the house, the lawn, the animals, and 
the woman who made him comfortable. 
War or no war, she was just the same, 
as he knew that women should be; for 
though you never understand them, and 
do not at all times have an equal value 
for them, the good of their kind are 
the most certain things on earth. 

“For steadiness,” the master of the 
house had often said, “get a good 
mare.” 

At first, neither of them 
much about the Zeppelins. They 
laughed over them and that 
they were a cross between a dachshund 


thought 
fancied 


and a sausage, with a few firecrackers 


thrown in. Then special constables 


“were no stays. 


came to tea and talked to them, and 
because they were essentially a reason. 
able couple, when they understood that 
Zeppelins were tiresome as well as 
funny, they darkened the house as their 
neighbors did, and saw the animals to 
bed before night came, and had dinner 
as usual, and read whatever letters came 
from the vanished sons out loud, and 
shifted little flags on maps, and de- 
cided how much butter, eggs, and milk 
they would give weekly to their hos. 
pital; for they had started a small hos- 
pital and they were going to give it 
exactly what it needed and no more, 
It was not the only thing they ‘had 
started and they never gave up any- 
thing they had once begun, so they 
had to be careful; and when they had 
been careful, they went to bed. 

It was a heavy autumn night. The 
mist lay in fold on fold; it crept up 
the long, low meadows, reached the 
lawn, and passed the cedar tree. There 
The air was very still. 
Around the water-lily pond, the pine 
trees did not drop a quill. They stood 
like lifted swords pointing upward, 
In the stables, the horses whinnied un- 
easily. They knew all about stillness. 
There is the kind of silence that means 
nothing is going to happen except sleep, 
and there is the kind of silence that 
means everything is going to happen 
except sleep. 

However, nobody paid any attention 
to them—not even the fox terriers, who 
usually started barking when the horses 
whinnied, just to be on the safe side 
and because a bark in time saves nine. 

Across the heavy clouds, the search- 


lights crossed and recrossed each other 
like rapiers. Sometimes they gave their 
duel up and just prodded thoughtfully 


at the dull sky. They never ceased to 
point and dart and parry, though every 
thing in the world was still and the 
clouds empty. 

And then, far little murmur 


crept into the air; it was like a pulse 


off, a 
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beating—not very strongly nor very 
continuously. It grew louder, as if the 
heart behind the pulse had become 
stronger. 

The air was full of it now, a dis- 
tinct, violent throbbing. The search- 
lights shot hither and thither about the 
sky, frantic in their thrusts and parries. 
There was a crash or two, as if some- 
body had inadvertently dropped a heavy 
parcel. 

The fox terriers led all the village 
dogs in a hurricane of barks. They 
never thought of economy now. Their 
voices sprang outraged upon the night, 
tearing its quietness to pieces. Even 
the goats gave erratic baritone bleat- 
ings. The master of the house went 
out to the stables, and the mistress put 
on her dressing gown and slippers and 
went to her maids. They said gently 
to each other, without comment: 

“That sounds like those tiresome 
Zeppelins.” 

The house was blotted out in dark- 
ness; there was not the flicker of a light 
anywhere. All its inhabitants leaned 
out of the dark of their rooms, over the 
quiet lawn. 
hear, above the barking 


They could 
the coughing of the guns 


of the dogs, 
around London. The noise above grew 
steadily fuller and louder, and_ the 
searchlights, for all their stabbing and 
tt found it 


le ping | 
iping, 


ring aerodrome, the 


e all 1ot up into 


hts trailed and darted 


the dark: 
from the upper 
a rain of fiery 


out behir and 


darkness of the sky, 
arrows fel 

They were up; they were on the 
trail; they were hunting—small St. 
Georges against the giant dragon of 
the sky! 

The master of the house hastened 
to the horses. He said, “All right in 
there?” and the groom answered a little 
shakily, for he had had to do his watch- 


95 
ing in the dark, “Yes, sir. I just 
dropped in to look, sir.” 

“Quite right,” said the master cheer- 
fully. “But it’s no use moving them 
till we see where we are.” 

Nobody saw where they were. There 
was no light but the golden arrows and 
the long, mounting shafts of the search- 
lights. 

A hoarse cheer sounded and those 
who watched from the darkened win- 
dows saw behind the cedar on the lawn 
a great red ball. It needed no search- 
light now. It hung staggeringly, a vast 
crimson circumference like the globe 
of a sinking sun. There were black 
dots moving in it, and then nothing 
moved in it but the flames. There was 
no sound now, for the coughing had 
stopped. It floated toward the old 
green lawn, covering it with a fire of 
black ash and burning scraps of canvas 
that fel! upon the water-lily pond. 

The garden flowers were all alight 
like flowers upon a stage. The stiff 
pines shone molten gold. The vivid 
yellow light seized the house; it held 
the master and the groom beside the 
stable door. The horses screamed, for 
they knew all about fire. The fox ter- 
riers howled, for they had always sus- 
pected the moon of coming down and 
eating them up, and there she was— 
swaying, gold and fiery red, above their 
very kennels. There was another sound 
now—the shriek of shells flying past the 
the 


cedar tree, outraging the black fantail 


house, tearing up the under 


grass 


pigeons. 

“By George, it’s-coming close!” said 
the master of the house. “Get inside 
the stable, John. Cover the horses’ 
heads, and stay with ’em. Shells too 
lively for them to be safe out here. 
I’m going back to the women.” 

The groom urged him respectfully— 
though in that awful, noisy glare it was 
difficult even for a groom to be re- 
spectful—to take shelter and not to 
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cross the fiery lawn. The master of 
the house said a little curtly: 

“Nip in, John, and attend to those 
horses.” 

Then he crossed the lawn. It was 
usually such a very simple thing to 
do, to stroll on a summer’s night over 
the velvety darkness. There was no 
darkness now; every blade of grass 
shone luridly, and the air knew no still- 
ness. The shells whined and coughed 
and shrieked like a company of in- 
visible lunatics. 

Nothing moved in the house. 

The master walked steadily across 
the lawn, because if the house was 
struck, he ought to be there, and _ be- 
cause he was not going to be stopped 
by shells from crossing his own lawn. 

The guns stopped as he reached the 
door. They had sighted from far away 
the falling of the:z prey. There was 
no sound at all. The drifting monster 
swayed in a sheet of flame over the 
house. It looked like a burning dragon 
held together by the flames. And then 
it dropped—separating slowly into two 
igantic fires—upon the empty fields. 
It had passed the house and missed 
the cedar by a miracle. 


gi 


sons’ overcoats and a cricket cap, 
Otherwise, she looked as usual. 

“I was just coming to look for you, 
dear,” she said. “I hope the horses are 
all right ?” 

“Quite,” said the master. “But I’m 
afraid the lawn’s in an awful mess, 
Something dropped under the cedar 
tree as I was passing. I don’t quite 
know what it was—but I’d rather you 
didn’t go out there. I think the maids 
had better make the kitchen fire up. 
They’re sure to send soldiers to guard 
the wreckage, and they'll be glad of a 
cup of tea. Of course it’s rather an 
awkward time for the maids to be up.” 

And she said, “The big copper is 
already on, dear. I thought it might 
save time if the house wasn’t burned 
down, and I’ve just been setting the 
table for the special constables in the 
dining room.” 

The master of the house gave a sigh 
of relief. His world had been within 
an ace of destruction, but the center 
of it had remained imperturbably in- 
tact. He hesitated for a moment, be- 
cause it was not time to say good night 
—nor was it time to say good mor- 
ing. Still, he kissed her. 


Then he went out to find what had 
fallen under the cedar on the lawn. 


The master of the house met his 
wife in the hall. She wore one of the 


A SONG OF SEEKING 
HERE must be fish in the sea, else why 
Do the wild white sea birds dive and fly? 


Swing 


There must be sweets where the flowers g, 
Else why do the wild bees thither wing 
There must be love in your heart for me 
Else why—oh, why—do I come to thee? 
MiLprRED WAUGH. 





SORCERY 


“Wh 


T some time in his life, I fancy, 
A he had really been an honorable 

—the Honorable T. News 
Newlin, of some decent Irish family. 
The evidence of this conclusive 
enough to convince Captain Bayliss, of 
the steam Northern Lights, 
and Bayliss carried the mail from Val- 


was 
schooner 


dez up for six years. 

“The man’s letters were addressed 
from some British port, and the *Hon- 
orable’ was always before his name, 
he 


usually in a sloping, lady’s hand,” 


told me. ‘Up where he has his factory, 
he got a fresh title, because he’s a queer 
kind of brute, and nobody ever gets the 
better of him. Down the coast you'll 
while hear a smart shipping 

sarcastic purser the 
if it were a joke. But 
which is several 

and longitude 


tick the title 


once in 
clerk or a sneer 
‘ — i 
Honor i¢ as 
in his own district, 
degrees of latitude 


who 
to become a great per- 
life. And the Northern 
Light’ skipper never answered me di- 
rectly. He intimated that strange 
things happen, especially in a land 
and the 
and there 


Was aft “ward 


sonage in my 


where the cold is enduring, 


nights are as | ng as seasons, 


h to eat. 


” 


is too mu 
‘ - 
vaguely 
otter 


said 
can find 


Bayliss 
NT i 
Newlin 


By John Fleming Wilson 


Author of “The Man Who Came Back,” etc, 


where even the Indians can’t get a pelt 
once in two years, and his regularly 
sending down forty thousand dollars’ 
worth of the fur to be shipped to Lon- 
don and the auction, may look like 
magic to some. But there! It’s not 
the only odd thing about him!” 

“As what?” I demanded. 

Bayliss stared at me a moment. 

“Why do men of sorts go up and beg 
him for a job?” he said reluctantly. 
“All kinds of men do that—fellows 
who swear they hate Newlin and his 
works. What’s the big attraction up in 
his factory ?” 

[ offered a suggestion based on slim 
hearsay. 

“There is a girl up there off Otter 
Cape,” Bayliss admitted. “But nobody 
but the Indians ever laid eyes on her. 
The Honorable T. News 
veral secrets, I reckon!” 


that, I met Adrian Dept- 


Guess again! 
Newlin has se 
ifter 


entertain- 


ler, I 


ment an instruction 1n 


find 
observing the 
those 


phenomenon of 


almost daily 
meetings between strangers which we 
call accidental. You start out of a fine 
morning to do a simple errand, miss 
one car, block to catch 
another, swing up on the rear step, and 
look straight into the eyes of a man 
Fifteen minutes 


street walk a 


you never saw before. 
later, he digs into a pocket and hauls 
out a card which he awkwardly hands 


you, with a brief “Just tell our mutual 
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friend Smith you saw me. My name 
and address.” 

You empocket the card and go your 
way. A week later, Smith laughs when 
you mention meeting a chap called 
Jones, and tells you a bit of Jones’ his- 
tory. You aren’t interested, and pro- 
ceed to forget Jones. But the great 
universal force of attraction has 
changed your orbit a little in response 
to the entrance of Jones, and a month, 
a year, or ten years later, Jones re- 
enters, to become the moment’s big- 
gest figure in your life. 

Adrian Deptford was no man to alter 
histories or to interfere with the due 
sequence of human events. A wan- 
derer, a vagabond, a carefree sport of 
the winds of chance, he was as inci- 
dental as a gust of wind, as incalculable 
as the spiral of a puff of smoke, and as 
little to be counted on as a shadow 
floating across a lawn. I had to be ship- 
mates with him for five months in the 
old bark Argo before I knew his 
name, and three times thereafter he had 
to introduce himself before I recalled 
him to memory. True, he was an ex- 
cellent sailorman, a fine figure of 
youth and health, and a first-class mess- 
mate. 

Then coincidence, chance, or destiny 
—I am no sectarian in the matter— 
threw us together in the half deck of 
the British freighter Gibraltar. The 
freighter died a death in the 
sweep of the Gulf 1 Adrian 
and I got acquainted during six days in 
an open boat. But when we had been 
picked up by the Old Dominion liner 
Hamilton and landed in Norfolk, I 
didn’t know his religion, his politics, his 
age, previous condition of servitude, or 


natural 


stream, ar 


expectations from rich relatives. 

Four months later, I scratched my 
head, and looked at John Stange—this 
was on the embarcadero in San Fran- 
cisco—and said: 

“Deptford? Deptford? Hanged if I 
remember anybody by that name!” 


John repeated it: “Adrian Deptford = 
—shipmates with you in the Gibraltar, 
he told me.” 

“Sure!” I said heartily. “Of course 
I know him! A fellow with a thick, 
yellow mustache, who does his ready 
reckoning on the three fingers of his 
left hand.” 

Stange nodded vigorously. 

“The very man. Blew into my shop 
and mentioned_the fact that you were 
wrecked together. Proper kind of 
sailorman, so I 

Who is John Stange to palter with 
me? I pinned him down with a severe 
forefinger. 

“Come through,” I insisted. “You 
didn’t give him that Alaska berth you 
promised me?” 

“Well,” he replied, “he seemed to be 
a friend of yours, and you hadn't 
turned up, and so I said to myself——" 

“Cut it short,” I put in. “What did 


9) 


” 


you say to him: 


“T told him Newlin needed a first- 


chop mate for his schooner Sea Otter, 
and staked him to passage north with 
Stange said offendedly. “I 
thought I was doing a favor to a par- 
ticular friend of yours.” 

“The drinks are on me,” I returned, 


Jayliss,” 


with proper apologies. “He is a friend 
of mine. I’d forgotten the fact. I 
remember now. So he’s gone up north 
to work for the Honorable T. News 
Newlin, has he? Well, I’d been ex- 
pecting take that j If. How- 
evel _” 

Stange wrinkled his brows 

“Newlin murmured. 
“He is always complaining of not get- 
ting gentlemen on his ships. Your 
friend struck me as quite the gentle 
man, you know.” 

I considered Deptford in the light of 
this remark, and my mind was i 
luminated. Adrian was undoubtedly— 
now that I came to think of it—what 
John would call a “gentleman,” in spite 
of his odd fashion of constantly do- 


is fussy,” he 
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ing small reckonings on the three re- 
maining fingers of his left hand. Men 
with university degrees have been 
known to have habits as uncouth. And 
Deptford had other stigmata, such as a 
yery smooth, even voice, an absurdly 
articulate enunciation of uncommon 
words, and a pleasant way of being 
courteous and civil during emergencies. 
Certainly the man was a gentleman, 
though a sailor. Funny I'd never no- 
ticed it. It was evident that Adrian 
was really no chance acquaintance. 
Probably he had done me a great favor 
by claiming intimate friendship. 

“Then I suppose my job with New- 
lin is still open,” I remarked. 

John seen ed reliev ed. 

se. Not that there is any- 
thing special Newlin wants a man for 
just now,” he said. “But I'll send you 
up. Bayliss sails to-morrow.” 

The next day Bayliss and I settled 
down in his little cabin to cribbage, a 
thousand points a game. 

“T’ve been thinking over that last set- 
to we had,” the skipper of the North- 
ern Lights remarked as he_ broke 
matches up for pegs. “And if you re- 
member, I missed one for his nobs that 
time the mate thought he saw a green 
light on the starboard bow.” 

“Three years gone by,” I said, ruf- 
fling th ds. “I beat you by eight 

i Your cut.’ 


time 
by no 1 Ir it I was the loser.” 

He went into the psychology of the 
matter at some length. He is an ex- 
cellent fellow and a first-rate mariner, 
but his officers find him insistent on 
points that no other living man would 
think of twice. I’d learned his way and 
changed th. thiect 

“Seen Deptford since you took him 
up to work for Newlin?” 

“Once,” Bayliss replied, triumphantly 


taking two for thirty-one. “Quite a 
gentlemanly chap.” 

“Does he get along with the Honor- 
able T. News Newlin?” I demanded. 

“First class, I believe,” was the an- 
swer. “Captain Deptford mentioned 
knowing you.”’ 

[ pulled out John Stange’s lettter and 
showed Bayliss the address. 

The Honorable T. News Newlin, 
Otter Cape, Aillaska. 
Then I extract the contents, unsealed, 
and called attention to the odd wording 
of it. 

“Stange has known me for eight 
years,” I remarked. ‘‘Adrian Deptford 
wanders in a few days ago, mentions 
my name, and gets my job. John says 
it’s because Adrian is a_ particular 
friend of mine. Then I come along to 
see John, and this is the letter I get: 

Deak Mr. Newiin: I’m sending you with 
this a friend of Captain Deptford’s who will 
fit in somewhere with you, I think. Captain 
Deptford spoke very highly of this gentle- 
man, whom I know to be a competent man 
with unlimited mate’s license and honest. 
Very resp’y, J. STANGE. 

“Now,” said I, “will you explain how 
it comes that Adrian not only gets my 
job—he a stranger and I an old pal— 
but that when I get a position, I get it 
on Deptford’s recommendation? What 
is there about Deptford that men like 
John Stange take his ipse divxit right off, 


while an old friend like me—— 


‘There!” said vliss. “TI knew you 
7 Deptford. He 
I pegged one for 


his nobs.” 

‘Another thing,” I went on. “The 
job was a mate’s job. Why do you call 
him Captain Deptford ?” 

“Mr. Newlin liked his looks and fired 
old ‘Syracuse Joe’ on the spot,” Bay- 
liss answered, looking critically at his 
hand. “You know Mr. Newlin likes 
class.” 

The word jarred me into a fresh re- 
view of my acquaintance with Adrian, 
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and I was again enlightened. There 
was no doubt that Deptford had that 
indefinable air which goes as “class.” I 
put John’s letter quietly back into my 
pocket. 

Later, I mentioned the delicate mat- 
ter of the young lady reputed to be 
hidden beyond Otter Cape. Bayliss be- 
trayed uneasiness about touching the 
subject, and gave me to understand 
that Newlin was an uncommonly suc- 
cessful fur trader, a prompt settler of 
all bills, and no man to run counter to. 

“And if it’s curiosity that’s taking 
you north, I’d advise that you be con- 
tent with what you can hear in San 
Francisco,” he concluded. 

I took the hint, said no more, and 
beat my host by ninety points. Yet I 
mused a great deal over Newlin, the 
mystery of his astonishing success, and 
the still darker secret of his ability to 
draw into his service capable and selfish 
men who, so far as my information ran, 
never shared in the prosperity they pro- 
moted. Indeed, if there was a grain 
of truth in gossip, men who had taken 
his pay too often perished in the ul- 
timate North. And the girl—what had 
she to do with all this? Wife? Daugh- 
ter? Slave? 

Off No Man’s Cape, Deptford met 
the Northern Lights with the Sea Otter, 
and welcomed me gravely. It appeared 
that he expected me. 

“T left word for them to send you 
along,” he rked vaguely 

Bayl dun ped a few 
freight out of his forehold 
ported cryptically on a certain piano 
which, it appeared, should have been on 
the bill, but had not been delivered to 
the ship. Then the Sea Otter hauled 
away, and Adrian briefly informed me 
that I was mate of her. 

“It’s really your job,” he explained. 
“When I arrived, I told Mr. Newlin 
that and said I’d keep it open for you.” 

“Thanks,” I said cordially. 

Adrian waved gratitude away. 


tons of 
and re- 


Ainslee’s 


“You and I are old pals,” he ie 
marked. “I’m glad to have you along 
with me.” 

“How do you like the Honorable T. 
News?” I inquired. 

Deptford thought this a fair ques. 
tion. 

“He’s the kind of chap you always 
want to have another man’s opinion 
on,” he admitted. “He struck me asan 
odd fish. First off, he stared at me and 
asked me how the devil I got up here 
and what I expected. I told him bluntly 
I expected decent treatment. He 
grinned, and we’ve had no trouble at 
all. Not that we’re friends, like you 
and I are, you know. He isn’t the kind 
to make up to. Most men are afraid of 
him.” 

“T’ve heard lots of chatter about his 
being a magician,” I remarked. “You 
know how superstitious men are about 
a man in this God-forsaken land who 
is uniformly successful in hunting.and 
trading.” 

“There is something 
him,’”’ Deptford acknowledged. 
he has a secret, of course.” 

“The girl?” 

Adrian was heartily provoked with 
me. 

“T know nothing about any young 
lady,” he growled. “I’m referring to 
the extraordinary fact that, each year 
Mr. Newlin sends down for 


shipment to the London tion mar- 


queer about 
“And 


regularly, 
1 


ket twenty-six sea-otter pelt neither 
Sea otter are not only 
I fancy that in 


over a 


more nor less. 
scarce, but hard to kill. 
all the Northern Pacific, not 
dozen are captured by professional 
hunters in a twelvemonth. And no 
body can figure how Mr. Newlin gets 
the ones he sends out.” 

“You mean to say no one knows how 
he catches them ?” 

“Exactly. Once each year he goes 
off by himself in his power sloop and 
comes back two months later with the 
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skins,” Adrian told me. “Thirty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth each season !”’ 

“That sounds magical to me,” I mur- 
mured. 

Deptford smiled. 

“I don’t blame you, But you’d 
take advice and not inquire too closely. 
find out 
up in 


better 


They Say people who try to 
too much—well, they don’t show 
San Francisco again to talk about it.” 
“And yet,’ I said, at a venture, 
“we’re both of us here, and we wouldn't 
be here if we didn’t hope to——” 
Adrian his head. He 
admit to a little curiosity, at first. 
He wasn’t staying on in 
about the 


would 
But 


shook 


it had passed. 
any hopes of 
otter 

“You and are 
“and I’ve made it no 
that I have other notions than simply 
working for money.” There he dropped 
the subject, leaving me to ¢ 
Had he? What notions ; 

I pondered this for a day and 
By Jove, the man took it for 
that I kn him well! 


chums do, with | 


finding out 
friends,” he 


secret from yot 


sk myself: 


a night, 
granted 
He spoke as old 
luge 
supply out of a fund of 
And 


he had 


ellipses of mean 
ing that I must 
long and intimate 
what were these “other notions” 
had and confided to me? 
Laboriously I sought them out, and 


1 


association. 


tripping 


Stream steai 


ed before the gusty 
I ! | g ) 
: 
i 


rail refuge to 
Yes, Adrian had 
spoken then of certain obscure plans he 
had form ter irin f 


easter and tossed our 


the occas onal stars 


gf a career OI 


I 
parent! mae 1 . laring 
pal l poseles wandering 
1 


had 


once 


hesafl 
briet nemory 


seized on the scene again, rang 


more in my ear 
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“You think it’s funny I want to steer 
north when we have a fair wind for 
the south. I’ve always told myself I’d 
sail north if it was my say-so. I’m sick 
of the South. No hidden women there. 
Bold as the sun, they are. No mystery 
at all. I want things to happen before 
I catch my breath. If we didn’t know 
this world so well, we’d all instinctively 
sail north as the needle points. Birds 
fly north.” 

These few sentences,struck me now 
as significant, of course, but still rather 
a meager epitome of what Adrian chose 
to term my friendly ac- 
quaintance with his thoughts. How- 
ever, it was a clew to his present plans 
and I ventured to use it. Adrian 
nodded when | “You 
always anxious to go north.” This was 
only an hour before we were to round 
Otter Cape and swing up the inlet 
where Newlin had his station. 

“Exactly,” he responded. 
derstand me perfectly. Of 
everybody. 


intimate, 


remarked, were 


“You un- 
course, l 
can’t explain to But I 
reckon each one of us has a certain ob- 
ject in life. Never can tell how we get 
it! But for several years I’ve felt that 
my luck or destiny of fate meant for 
You under- 

went on 


me to go clean north. 
stand, don’t 


anxiously, 


your” he 


wered, tapping 
ed left hand. 

it the 

his 

Just as if there were 
needle there, always point- 
I’m wretched if 


a magnetic 
Po 4 1 ° ’ 
ing to the north. I’m 
I have to turn south.” 
“Oh, well,” I responded. “You'll get 
enough of it before long.” 
Adrian seemed lost in a muse. 
“They tell me that beyond 
”* he began presently. 
‘Point Barrow!” I interrupted him 
scornfully. “What the dickens do you 
think you’d find up in the Arctic?” 


Point 


Dp 
barrow 
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“Well,” he said hesitatingly, “no ship 
that was once caught in the ice past 
Barrow ever got back. I have a no- 
tion 

I wanted plain speaking. 

“Do you know of anything in par- 
ticular up there that would make it 
worth while?” 

Adrian was offended. 

“No. Just a hunch, a feeling. I 
never would have spoken of it except to 
an old friend.” 

A rain squall cleared up, and Otter 
Cape became, from a dark shadow, a 
clear-cut headland, clothed with purple- 
green firs that mounted in close-set 
ranks from the clayey shore to the 
gloomy heights. The schooner rushed 
up to the surf booming on the few 
scattered rocks at its foot, wore swiftly, 
and plunged up a long, narrow inlet 
into which white cascades feil on either 
hand. Salmon leaped in the spume 
where they hissed into the sea and a 
few dull-colored gulls swooped and 
swung in the cold breeze. 

“What will Newlin say to my com- 
ing?” I inquired idly. 

“He’ll be anxious about the piano,” 
Adrian replied. ‘He hates to be put 
off—has no patience with people who 
don’t live up to their bargains. He'll 
be short-tempered to-day.” 

“A piano? Who’s the instrument 
for? The young lady?” 

Deptfo 1 shook } 


“Don’t know,” he s 


of any woman up here at all.” 


“Oh!” I said sagaciously and pursed 
my lips. 

The Honorable T. News Newlin was 
on the little pier when we swung along- 
side to the pull of a launch that met us. 
He was a tall, angular man of middle 
age, with a dark and sardonic face. His 
gray eyes glowed coldly on us. Adrian 
insisted on shaking hands. 

“Got everything?” Newlin demanded 
in a bored tone. 


Ainslee’s 


“Except that piano,” was: the reply, 
“Bayliss said ze 

Newlin scowled faintly. 

“Since when has it been Captain Bay. 
liss’ business to say anything about my 
affairs ?” 

Adrian smiled. 

“He merely said it hadn’t been de- 
livered to his ship at sailing time.” 

“Ah!” said Newlin crisply. “That's 
businesslike. Get the rest of the stuf 
into the warehouse and sail to-night for 
San Francisco and get that piano.” 

“You talk as if the voyage in this 
were an overnight affair,” 
Deptford returned, just as crisply, “It 
would take at least two months to make 
the round trip. Bayliss will be back 
before I could so much as get there.” 

“Wire from Valdez,” Newlin said 
curtly. “I’m done with Bayliss. He 
bores me. Tell him not to touch an- 
other pound of my freight.”’ 

This struck me as rather absurd, and 
I suppose my face showed my feeling. 
Newlin turned on me, cold,as ice, and 
lifted an eyebrow. 

“Wished on me by the excellent Bay- 
liss?” he said in a perfectly calm voice. 

I was fishing for John Stange’s let- 
ter, but Adrian interposed with a brief 
“Old friend of mine, sir. I spoke to 
you about him once. He’s shipped with 
me as mate.” 


“What luck!” 


schooner 


Newlin insult- 


said 


putting an edge on hi 
“What 
manded Newlin. 

“I mean that it has suddenly occurred 
to me that I don’t like your manner,” 
Adrian replied. “You aren't used to 
dealing with men like me, so I’m quit- 
My friend 


g 
do you mean 


ting right now and here. 
will take your schooner.” 
The man seemed mightily upset for 
the moment, and muttered apologies. 
Adrian was firm. 
“I’ve figured for ten minutes that you 
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weren't the man for me,” he said. “It’s 
evident that I’m not the man for you.” 
“But I’ve got nobody else!” was the 
response. 
“You've got 
point ing at me, 
“T see W hat 
5\W ered, 


him,” Deptford said, 


sticks in your throat,” 
Newlin an with a sudden as- 
sumption of good humor. “You think 
you're entitled to rest after this voyage 
and take it ill I should send you south 
for a piano.” 

“T’]l run a ship, but I won’t run fool- 
ish errands for any man’s spite,” 
Adrian said. “You get angry with the 
ordered the piano from and 
to take it out of Captain Bay- 
I’ll work for 


people you 
proces | 
liss’ po nd my skin. 
no man who common 


sooner or 


uses so little 
sense. The time would come, 
later, when I’d be up against it with 
him.” 

“You are quite right, captain,” New- 
ted coldly. “I offer apologies. 
not sail south for that piano, 
friend, You must 
been used for years to 
dealing w and fools, and my 
manner is not all that it should be.” 
““All right, sir,” Adrian said cheer- 
fully. ‘Apologies accepted.” 

Though outwardly _ satisfied, it 
that Mr. Newlin studied 
tty carefully during the 


followed in hi 


lin admit 
You will 
nor will your here. 
excuse me. I’ve 


ith crooks 


seemed to me 


comfortable 


1 


lined with 


Newlin 
fresh 
sud- 


Either 
1 \ hed, or 
thought entered his 


some 
mind, for he 
indoned our companion and 
He inquired partic- 
careless tone, about our old 
acquaintan what I knew of Dept- 
ford—ar luded by plumping out: 
ider what men like our 
xpect to do.” 

sked. 

iid Newlin. “We all 


denly al 
talked with me. 
ularly, in a 
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have some place in mind for our grand 
climax. Now I”’—he leaned forward 
with every indication of being confi- 
dential—“hope eventually to end my 
days under the equator.” 

“Deptford told me long ago he knew 
he should sooner or later go north and 
stay there,” I returned. 

Quick as a wink, my host swung 
round to Adrian, who was lying back 
in a long chair and blowing his cigar 
smoke to the low ceiling. 

“What do you expect to do in the 
Far North, captain?” 

Deptford brought his gaze down for 
an instant and replied dreamily: 

“T have a notion I'll make a strike 
up there.” 

Newlin smiled. 

“A man of your 
yourself in a blank world?” 

Adrian smiled back, pleased at the 
compliment. 

“Well, it appeals to me. 
miss what I want when 
down among people.” 

“Ved. yes! I understand, captain !” 
Newlin leaned forward and gfixed his 
sardonic gray eyes on him. a. A wise 
doesn’t he? He 
says to himself, 


Bury 


education ? 


Somehow I 
I'm among— 


man knows his way, 
looks about him and 
‘Gad, this isn’t the place!’ and moves on. 
I’ve studied the matter myself at con- 
and I find that all of 

perception of the 

mize the need of 


siderable length, 


nywhere. 
in spite 
suits me. I take 
I do—the possibilities 


country because, 
drawbacks, it 
it you feel what 
of this region.” 
“T do!” Adrian cried. 
the whole world—and [I 
myself turning north.” 
Newlin nodded as if in perfect com- 
prehension 
“T was telling that I 
think the tropics will be my final stop- 


tried 
find 


“T’ve 
always 


your friend, here, 
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ping place. You know—warmth and 
life and color. I have plenty of 
money. I fancy we are agreed that 
money is necessary ?” 

“Quite,” I said. 

Adrian merely nodded absently and 
fell a-dreaming again. 

Presently the Honorable T. News 
Newlin fell silent, as well, and I de- 
voted myself to an old copy of an Eng- 
lish magazine, while the rain pattered 
on the roof and hissed down the chim- 
ney into the fire. I cannot tell you 
how far away and distasteful appeared 
the perils and vicissitudes I had ex- 
perienced. I must have unconsciously 
spoken my thought aloud, for I started 
up to see Newlin’s eyes fixed on mine 
and to hear his cool voice saying: 

“By Jove, the man is purring like a 
cat! He’s satisfied, Deptford! Actu- 
ally, our friend, here, this minute is 
thinking that he hasn’t another thing 
to wish for than this fire, his pipe, and 
an old book.” He laughed harshly. 

They stared at me curiously, and I 
had the uncomfortable sense of being 
made fun of. Then Adrian rose and 
stretched himself. 

“After all, Mr. Newlin, I believe I'll 
quit you and be moving on,” he said. 

The other also, and laid a 
brown hand familiarly on Deptford’s 


shoulder. 


rose, 


“Going north!” said loudly. 


“Good f i! 
that 
your here, have the 
How would you like to be my partner 


kind of man 


friend, chooner. 


—in a bonanza, captain?” 
Adrian’s eyes lit up. His heavy 
mustache bristled. 

“You know something worth while?” 
he cried. 
while,” 
“For a 


“Something most worth 
Newlin 
man with sand enough to risk all for 
all.” 


“A secret? 


responded grimly. 


Your secret?” Adrian 


Ainslee’s 


demanded, starting to pace back and ™ 
forth. 

“One of my _ secrets,” answered 
Newlin. “In a way, it’s no secret, of 
course. Every one knows no ship that 
gets caught in the pack and carried 
past Point Barrow ever comes back.” 

“The Narvak,’ Adrian muttered, 
“She came back seven times.” 

“With a crew of darkies who knew 
nothing but that they were sheltered 
from the cold on her,” Newlin re- 
turned. “And she hadn’t a thing worth 
any man’s while aboard of her. But 
the Singing Master 

Deptford stopped in mid career, 

“Two million dollars’ worth 

“Exactly!” snapped the other. “She 
vanished in the snow and fog beyond 
Barrow and no man ever ventured 
after her. Now I——” 

Suddenly Adrian looked up and 
there was a queer catch in his breath. 
He appeared to do a reckoning on the 
three fingers of his left hand. When 
he spoke, it was in a new tone. 

“How many men have you sent after 
the Singing Master?” he asked. “There 
was Bob Patrine and Bob Sedgwick 
and Ike Reynolds sailed north on 
some errand and disappeared. They 
worked for you—once. Did you send 
’em after the Singing Master?” 

”They went,” was the answer, given 
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in a significant voice. 
“Hanged 
continued. 
stared at 
“You must 
while.” 


With a 


good men, te Adrian 
“I’ve heard talk.” He 
eyes. 
it worth their 


with sol er 


our host 
have made 


comical embar- 


gesture of 
rassment, Newlin turned to me. 
“My unlucky reputation!’ he mur- 


mured. “Anybody will assure you 
those gentlemen were able to take care 
of themselves. Nobody ever suggested 
they needed a guardian. They took a 
business risk—that was all. Why, I 
wasted a hundred thousand dollars; all 
in all, fitting ’em out. No return on 
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my investment, yet I haven’t com- 
plained. And here I suggest to Captain 
Deptford—a likely young man with a 
taste for adventure—that there is a for- 
tune waiting the right man. And he 
gets suspicious of my intentions!” 

Adrian made a definitive movement 
with his left hand, as if he had com- 
pleted his reckoning. 

“No matter,” he said. “If it’s worth 
your risking your coin, I’m your man. 
I know your special kind of man, Mr. 
Newlin, and I'll call your hand. Did 
you think you could bluff me?” he con- 
cluded with illogical anger. 

Newlin grinned amiably. 

“By Jove, you’re a nice customer!” 
“And a tidy sailorman, too. 
J—well, I don’t risk my money on 
other kinds. Now if our ‘friend, the 
new skipper of the Sea Otter, will ex- 
cuse us, we'll talk a little business, cap- 
tain.” 

For a week, I saw little of either my 
employer or Adrian. They busied 
themselves over charts, papers, and 
low-voiced discussions behind the 
walls. Then Newlin wakened me from 
a doze by the fire and said crisply: 

“Have your vessel ready for sea to- 
morrow. We'll see Captain Deptford 
partly on his way.” 

[ had a brief confab with my friend 
later, and he answered my inquiries as 


he replied. 


expected to get round Bar- 
ing that Newlin had a 
moored south of the 
to sail into the Arctic the 


to how he 


minute the ice permitted. 

“All right,” I 
May. 
I'm convinced that this man Newlin is 


“This is 


Now 


answered. 
never see you again. 


really a magician. He makes you ask 
to go to sure destruction. If you perish, 
he loses nothing, I'll warrant, while if 
you come back, he’ll get returns on all 
he has spent to date. The man has be- 
Wwitched you.” 

Adrian drew me aside. 

“It sounds foolish,” he murmured in 
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my ear, “but all this is a blind, man. 
How about the otter skins he sends 
south every year? And where does he 
get all his money? I’ll know before I’m 
through.” He tapped my arm with his 
finger. “And I'll beyback, never fear!” 

“But you know nothing definite!” I 
expostulated. 

Adrian gazed at me solemnly. 

“T have a feeling—a hunch. I can’t 
explain, but I’m bound to go.” His 
eyes glowed on mine. “Something calls 
me!” 

So we saw him on board the old New 
Bedford packet, David and Goliath, 
with a crew of scum, and then we 
turned south in the Sea Otter. 

“Now,” said my employer, blowing 
the cigar smoke from his wide nostrils, 
“we'll proceed on other business. We'll 
visit my hunting grounds. We'll leave 
Captain Deptford to seek the Singing 
Master and the treasure in her hold. 
Us for easier money.” 

“Otter?” I demanded curiously. 
“No running foul of cruisers for mine, 
sir.” 

“Tut-tut!”’ Newlin said calmly. 
“You take very little interest in my se- 
cret. Just lay a course for this spot.” 
He pointed out a nook far in the re- 
cesses of Bering Sea. 

We made the island 
terribly rainy day and 
sheltered cove that evening. 
hook was and the snug, 
Newlin glanced at me curiously. Then 
liquor and 


at noon of a 
anchored in a 
When the 
over vessel 
he poured two glasses of 
nodded to me. 

“You’re an odd fish,” he said. “Pos- 
sibly you’ve visited my little place be- 
fore?” 

“Never.” 

“Delightful!” he murmured. “So 
many chaps would give their hopes of 
salvation to know how and where I 
get my otter skins. You are actually 
indifferent. I’ll have much pleasure in 
showing you around. Be good enough 
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to have a gun fired four times. The 
folks on shore are very likely unaware 
of our arrival in this weather.” 

I obeyed, and within half an hour a 
launch came alongside in the dark- 
ness and a voice called for a painter. 
It was given, and presently Newlin, 
who was leaning over the side, ex- 
claimed : 

“Well, well, here we are again!” 

He reached down, and with a sin- 
gle, powerful heave drew over the 
schooner’s side a young woman who lit 
on the deck as lightly as a feather. The 
glare of the big lantern made fast in 
the main rigging illumined her face 
completely. 

For the moment my thought was, 
“Newlin’s secret is out!” Then I for- 
got him, forgot the schooner lying in 
the wash of the short and re- 
membered only that I was a man. 

The girl met my eyes calmly and in- 
tently. She seemed slightly puzzled. 


seas, 


“This is my daughter, Lady Rose,” 


“Daughter, this is the 


Newlin said. 
new captain of the Sea Otter. 

She bowed civilly, but said nothing. 
Here I must make the remark that 
Lady Rose never spoke but once in my 
hearing, and that at a time I shall tell 
of anon. Now she merely accepted the 
introduction with a glance of her clear 
eyes and then rested them on her fa- 
ther, who seemed highly %mused at 
And yet, behind 


tain- 


some secret thought. 
this outward 


ment—at my embarra 


eX] ressi¢ n of ente 
ssment, I fan 
—there was a deep suggestion of pride 
in having conjured out of the blowing 
mist so splendid and fascinating a 
creature! That he had exiled her to 
this outermost region, treasured her 
out of knowledge of all men but him- 
self, seemed a mere trifle. She lived 
and breathed before us, magnificent 
and perfected. 

They went ashore and left me to 
wild surmises. Why was I and not 
Adrian picked to be the sole confidant 


Ainslee’s 


.of this wonderful mystery? Natu 


my conclusions were self-flattering. 

In the morning, Newlin came back 
to dawdle about the cabin till afternoon 
and then suddenly invited me to the 
beach. I made myself spick and span 
under his quizzical eyes, and we 
landed on the strand of a very smali 
cove and presently entered a fine stone 
house filled with Indian women sery- 
ants. At a glance, one could see that 
Lady Rose lived comfortably in her 
seclusion. And as I observed her 
manner, her free and unconscious ac- 
tions, and the ease with which she ruled 
her household, I perceived that here 
was no case of a girl who felt impris- 
oned, abused, or put upon. Yet she ut- 
tered never a word. 

At nine o’clock, Newlin rather curtly 
ordered me away and went with me to 
the ship. Once more in our own snug 
cabin, he began to mix himself a drink, 
glancing now and again at me as much 
as to say: “Well, what’s on your 
mind ?” 

I found nothing better to say than: 
“So this is where you get your otter.” 

He broke out in a great laugh. 

“By Jove,” he said in high amuse- 
ment, “you are clever! Yes, captain, 
you have guessed correctly. You didn't 
believe me when I told you we were 
sailing for that spot. But your im 
stinct is right. This is the place whence 
flows my rortune wl ch \ l covet.” 
His eyes narrowed to slits. “And have 
f | explain 
that this 
Have you, too, a 


you reaso t Can y 


why | sure is my 
hunting ground? 


slight knowledge of the peculiar ways 


you are so 


of nature?” 

‘Me?’ I said in astonishment. “No, 
I merely thought—I felt——’ 

Newlin recovered his good humor it- 
stantly. 

“You ‘felt’ that this was the place, 
did you?” He patted the table with the 
palm of his hand. “And you are right. 
My dear sir, you have the proper ir 


’ 
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“uitions. If you only knew how to use 
them intelligently, you would succeed in 
life, You would become fortunate and 
famous. Yet, I warrant you, it will 
come to nothing in your case by ‘feel- 
ing’” He tapped his forehead. 
“Brains are what you need, captain.” 

“To your daughter?” I de- 
manded boldly. 

He was unoffended. 

“Ah! Well, most men woo unin- 
telligently. Lady Rose is—ah—as you 
intimate, eligible. I venture to say 
that when she marries—a contingency 
Jam prepared for as a fond father—it 
will be to a man of brains—and breed- 
ing. You take my meaning, captain?” 

An obscure flash of understanding 
broke across my mental sky. 

“By Jove, you’re going to pick the 
man yourself!” I said. “You’re afraid 
of some fellows, like Deptford. You 
use ’em and then send ’em after— 
after the Singing Master. They don’t 
come back.” 

Newlin nodded. 

“Excellent! You are almost human, 
my dear captain! I enjoy confiding in 
you. So sympathetic !” 

There was that in the man’s tone that 
froze my blood, yet I managed to shut 
my eyes to the menace in his feline at- 
titude and say: 

“T see. Adrian will not come back.” 

“Not unless he lays his hands on 

Newlin 

lat case, 

Yet 

‘ you suggest, a little 

tain Deptford, I feel that 

Your under- 

standing tempts me to explain more 

fully.”” He glanced at me wickedly. 

“Deptford has already shown me that 

little. It is odd how 

nearly every man who is on the right 
toad from following his own natural 
what he calls his 
last moment and 
abandon the true prize for a will-o’-the- 


win 


something like 


two millions,” 


afraid of 


he is negligible. read) 


he amount to 


intuitions will use 
‘judgment’ at the 
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wisp. Take Deptford, for instance. In- 
stinct brings him north. Instinct, I 
say. And just when he is about to 
discover what he has been blindly, but 
accurately seeking—he goes off to find 
the Singing Master. I put it to you as 
a highly intelligent man whether Lady 
Rose isn’t a bigger prize than a vessel 
lost these ten years in the ice beyond 
Barrow ?” 

I was revolted. 

“What price do you ask for your 
daughter’s hand?” I growled. 

Newlin drew himself up haughtily. 

“No impertinence!” he said in a 
sharp voice. 

“Well,” I said, “you seem to put a 
price on her yourself.” 

“That is your lack of intelligence,” 
he responded. He stared down at the 
table. ‘What fools men are!” he said 
bitterly. ‘Brute have more 
sense. Men call me a magician because 
I use the instincts of beasts for my 
own purposes. Of all created things, 
it is only man who goes astray. He 
feels the tug and pull of natural law— 
and fights it and loses. For a minute, I 
took Deptford for a real man.” 

“But he went on your say-so,” I in- 
sisted. 

Newlin nodded morosely. 

“True. He fell into the trap just as 
other men before him did. I tell you 
Captain Deptford was a gentleman by 
birth and Well, I 
would have given him a But 
he turned quick as a flash from his 


beasts 


education. l 
chance. 
real prize and went after the Singing 
Master. Like all the rest! 

disgusted with his own kind.” 

“Do you follow your own instincts?” 
I demanded. 

He glowered at me. 

“Always.” He rose uneasily and 
paced the deck. “Yet I’ve delayed a 
long time. I must get south.” He 
stared at the gray disk of a port light 
a moment, as if he saw some sinister 
image framed in its blankness. “It’s 


It makes one 
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deadly up here. 
time if I linger.” 
muse. 

I sat opposite him and contem- 
plated Newlin’s history and my own 
strange position. I was fully aware 
that never before had the man permit- 
ted any one to penetrate his secrets. 
Why had he allowed me to know as 
much as I did? I must watch out for 
myself. The man had soured, gone 
bad in the North as men will when 
shut off from society. I tried to be 
angry at his duping Adrian, yet had to 
allow that he was correct in despising 
him for being so easily led off on a 
wild chase where other men had per- 
ished. Then I thought of the girl, shut 
up here in the power of this unnatural 


I shan’t live out my 
He fell into a deep 


parent, forbidden to enjoy her youth 
and beauty, used as a—— 

I leaped up at thought of what the 
Honorable T. News Newlin was doing 
with this magnificent creature. My 
heart was with emotion. [ 
seemed to see her clear eyes fixed on 


SW elled 


mine in appeal, to see her silent lips 
move in soundless words that begged 
me to come to her rescue, to save her 
from the ignominy of being a decoy to 
bring hearty, brave men to their de- 
struction. 

Newlin’s harsh tones brought me to 
my senses. 

“You will not 
“T’m not a bit 
suddenly se d 


ren t 


do enormous thing 


as you slangy Americans say. 


forget it, 
It’s merely a little effervescence of your 
natural self—the temporary boiling up 
of instinct. Your cold judgment will 
tell you to—to forget it.” 

I was astounded to perceive how his 
I was cast down 
feeble 


words deadened me. 
into a pit of despair. I 
wretch, unable to grasp for the prize 
of life, a plaything of this incredible 
despot. And Newlin read my eyes and 
laughed silently. 


Was a 


Ainslee’s 


“You are a devil!” I muttered. 

The bos’n thrust his head in at the 
door and reported that it was clearing 
a little. I gave him his instructions 
for the night and rose. But at the in- 
stant a strange sound caught my ear, ] 
halted, alert. And Newlin, too, heard 
that odd note from the mist-blanketed 
sea; for he got up slowly and wiped 
his lips with a white handkerchief, 

“Devil, am 1?” he = said quietly, 
“Well, my magic works. You shall see 
it, captain, if it is the last thing you 
ever do see. Come topside with me.” 

We emerged from the lit cabin into 
the dense, damp darkness of the deck. 
The schooner was dripping from truck 
to rail, but a faint slice of moon, giving 
no light, shone above the thin clouds, 
The wind was salt laden and chill. Yet 
all this was merely incidental to a 
strange sense of being crowded ina 
narrow waterway. I could have sworn 
that in the mist about us there were 
other craft moving clumsily to and fro, 
Instinctively I lifted my voice. 

“Show more lights here!’ I cried. 

“Tut-tut, captain!” said my com- 
panion easily. “No danger whatever! 
See, it is phosphorescent.” 

I glanced and saw the 
schooner’s bends swathed in dull flame 
which eddied in the tide, now and 
again blazing more brightly as the short 
side. I 


1: 
notning 


overside 


ilong the hip’s 


the rail. . 
“By Jove, you are touchy to night!” 
said the Honorable T. News behind 
me. 

I swung on him desperately. 

“We'll be run down!” I said. “It 
must be Deptford coming back 7 

For a second the man’s face showed 
an expression of terror 
Then he managed a smile as I went on: 

“He’s «showing no lights, and hell 
Hear him!” 


absolute 


smash right into us. 
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There was a sound like the dull 
sough of a sail filling out to a puff of 
wind, the splash of a cut-water dip- 
ping into the chop. But from another 
quarter came a short, muffled thud, as 
of a block coming home. Two vessels 
making up into that deep cove where 
the Sea Otter had bare room! I 
snatched up a lantern and waved it. 

“Yes, hear them!” said Newlin com- 
“Took overside, captain, and 


posedly. 
No, not out there! 


you'll see them! 
Look down.” 

I did so, and saw a huge bulk clothed 
in misty phosphorescence surging 
through the water, now and again rais- 
ing a bull-like head to the surface and 
blowing luminous spray upward. 

“Otter!” I said, relieved. 

“Exactly,” my employer answered. 
“Now can you guess the secret of this 
place?” 

“IT never heard of the animals com- 
ing up here,” I responded. “What luck 
for you to discover this island !” 

“Wasn't it?” he said dryly. “Thirty 
thousand a year in my pocket, my dear 
sir. Just for blindly finding an island. 
And yet—maybe there is more to it 
than luck.” 

I cut through his sarcasm to say: 

“Yes, you keep your daughter here.” 

“Your sense almost pierces my se- 

“But your logical 
Don’t try to argue 
o lu Let’s be off and 

st sight available to man. 


cret,’ he laughed. 
f feeble 


idity. 


all aw oat, captain!” 

At that ry instant, a 
drove by in a cloud of fire, flinging the 
water asile with powerful thrusts of 
his great head. Behind him came a 
third, more slowly, apparently scenting 
his way, for he dived deeply as he came 
abreast of us and rose to give a muf- 
fled call. 

Once in the boat, Newlin took com- 
mand, and the sailors pulled sleepily 
under his direction to another part of 
the shore than I had visited. Presently 


second otter 


we slipped into a narrow entrance be- 
tween two very high, rocky cliffs and 
threaded a deep inlet for a quarter of a 
mile. Here it closed sharply in to a 
gate not more than fifty feet wide, and 
Newlin thrust our boat’s bows in on 
the gravely beach. We landed to- 
gether and walked on for a hundred 
yards to a point whence I looked down 
some twenty feet into the water. 

Here neither wind nor sea could stir 
the clear depths or mar the surface. 
By the faint phosphorescence, I could 
discern the outline of a bowl possibly 
a hundred yards in length, twenty 
yards across, and of unknown depth. 
On every side, the cliff seemed to run 
up sheer and impassible. 

“Now, if you will be so good as to 
look down carefully,” said Newlin. 

I peered, and slowly there developed 
before my eyes a great, vague shadow 
that moved sluggishly to and fro. New- 
lin tossed a pebble down, and instantly 
the shadow flashed into a clear-cut 
shape. A tremendous sea otter swerved 
across the pool and back. 

“What a beauty!” I cried. “Why not 
kill her now ?” 

“You fool!” Newlin said sharply, 
jerking my revolver out of my hand. 
“She’s a prisoner as it is. Would you 
spoil my sport?” 

“Sport?” I challenged him. “A pelt 
that size is worth three thousand dol- 
lars !” 

“That 
sand a year to me,” he 

Another pebble splashed into the pool 
and the otter rose a dozen feet into the 
air and went back into the water with 
a roar. That voluminous and plangent 
sound reéchoed between the high cliffs 
and shredded the darkness into a jan- 
gling tumult. The tumult died, and 
from the far-away entrance to the sea 
came an answering bellow that rumbled 
into silence far above us. 

“Hear it!” shouted Newlin, clutch- 
“Magic, my boy! The 


thirty thou- 


answered 


animal is worth 


ing my arm. 
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magic of the universe you live in so 
blindly! Magic!” 

I stared at him as he stood on the 
rock, lit by the faint glimmer of the 
moon riding among the cirrhus clouds. 
His dark, cynical visage was illumined 
by an expression of triumph, of ecstasy. 
His eyes glowed like embers. 

“Fools call me a sorcerer and pry 
into my secrets! And it is the universal 
law of all flesh that the male shall seek 
its mate the world over! Male seeking 
female, through hemispheres of seas! 
Hear them come!” 

The otter in the pool uttered a long, 
muffled call, and from the sea beyond 
the gate swept up the _ responsive 
chorus, deep, rotund, and magnificent. 
The moon faded behind a cloud, and 
the darkness palpitated amid the drip- 
ping cliffs. 

“You have that narrow 
barred,” I murmured presently. 

“A chain net,” he answered with his 
usual calm. ‘And when I’m ready for 
hunting, I go and get them, these fool- 
ish bulls drawn here by the call of their 
blood. I keep the female a prisoner 
and—they come to my rifle and spear 
because it is the law. Beasts and men!” 

“Men?” I repeated. 

“Men,” my companion answered. 
“Look at them come! The biggest and 
who have made 


entrance 


best—those skippers 
fortune i he Arctic, the men 
VMaster and 
Adrian Dept- 


they come!” 


me my 
who went for th inging 
its treasur your friend, 
ford. (Jt course 

“By Jove, your daughter is a pris- 
oner, too!” I said in an appalled whis- 
per. “A decoy!” 

Newlin scowled blackly on me. 

“T don’t like your way of speaking,” 
he said in a cold voice. 

“Why blink it?” I demanded, moved 
with wrath at thought of the 
devilish and inordinate ingenuity. “You 
seize on highest instincts for 
your own base purposes. Some day the 


’ 
mans 


men’s 


Ainslee’s 


man will come who will trample yoy” 
under foot and crush you.” 

He answered me scornfully: 

“Otters are my prey. Men are eveq 
easier to handle. All my life I haye 
used both for my purposes.” He 
laughed into the echoing darkness, “I’m 
not afraid! Both are under the spell of 
my magic. They follow their instinets 
only so far. Nothing tells them that 
here is death.” 

“Murderer!” I whispered. 
day EP 

“Some day I’m going south,” he re- 
turned. “Meanwhile, my otters come 
and I shoot them. Great sport! For 
you know an otter sinks when it dies, 
One must be quick, to get the carcass 
after the shot. One doesn’t make thirty 
thousand a year without using one’s 
wits.” 

The man put our whole conversation 
on a basis of mere business, and I was 
forced to be content with the feeling 
that I had had one glimpse of his 
wicked soul, a soul unmoved by human 
motives and irresponsive to human im- 
pulses. I gained but a single satisfac- 
tion before we returned over a sea now 
quiet and soundless. I spoke of Adrian, 

Newlin answered me simply: 

“I do many things for the sport of 
them. Other things I do because they 
necessary. Finding the Singing 
her carg | been both 


and 1 nas 
‘ve put it 


1 


“Some 


are 
Master 
amusement ) nece r | 
1at int 
vell, your 
friend Adrian was too ambitious. And 
he had breeding. He a_ single 
minded man, this friend of yours. It 
would have been either he or I.” New- 
lin chuckled. “And he’s gone after the 
Singing Master.” 
“What if he finds her?” I demanded. 
“T wonder!” was the reply. “You 
know the fellow said he always felt he 
must go north. Those otter respond to 
just such a feeling. But we need bother 


” 


ee W 


was 


no more wtih Captain Deptford 
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For three days we lay at anchor 
while a gale blew outside. I heard and 
saw no more otter, but I observed New- 
fin busy with his guns and lances. Now 
and then he would laugh to himself. 

The morning of the fourth day it 
cleared into a still, vapory day such as 
often follow storms in those latitudes. 
Newlin awakened early and announced 
that he was going hunting with two of 
the crew. They came back at evening 
without a skin, and the man walked the 
deck all night. At dawn he studied the 
sky a while and shook his head. 

“The otter have scented 
danger,” he said. ‘‘Weather, 
ably.” 

“Tt will be full moon to-morrow,” I 


some 
prob- 


remarked. 

“And high 
added. 

Then he turned in and slept till dusk. 
He joined me at supper, and later we 
smoked a cigar on deck, while the fog 
eddied down and shrouded shore and 
diffs in cottony blankets. 

“To-night,” Newlin said, “is our 
night. Come along, if you like.” 

So at nine o’clock I found myself 
again on the little beach of the inlet 
where the female otter was imprisoned. 
Newlin remained in a canoe outside the 
net with a single Indian paddler. He 
seemed thoughtful and distrait. He 
merely lifted his head now and then 


tide at midnight,” he 


“ec 


when the ptive raised her voice in a 
husky Cc ll here was no other sound, 


no respor from the sea. I watched 


the buoys on the net surge as the otter 
inside brushed its meshes in her cir- 
clings, 

“Your magic doesh’t seem to work,” 
Icalled to him after a while. 


He held up one hand. There was a 
dull, almost inaudible, yet tremendous 
sound from seaward. It gathered 
strength slowly. A single loud, angry 
foar suddenly filled the interval be- 
tween the’ cliffs. The captive surged 
against the net. Newlin got ready his 


rifle. The glint of moonlight on its 
sinister barrel made me sick. The In- 
dian lay to his paddle. 

The bull came in silently, moving a 
few feet below the surface, till he was 
opposite Newlin. Then he lifted his 
great head out of the water and started 
his call. A flash, the terrific report of 
the explosion, and the great body feil 
back and over. With incredible quick- 
ness, the Indian drove a barbed lance 
into the muscles of the neck and drew 
the attached line taut. 

“One,” said Newlin calmly. “Haul it 
in, captain.” 

The Indian flung me the end of the 
line, and I drew the prodigious body 
into the shallows, where it rolled gently 
and filmed the water with blood. 

“Won’t the blood warn others?” I 
demanded. 

Newlin laughed mockingly. 

“Blood? Man, did the smell of it or 
the sight of it ever do more than send a 
man faster to his fate? The otter will 
come the quicker for it.” 

Half an hour later, he got a second, 
a small one with an ugly rip back of the 
shoulder. 

“They’re fighting among themselves 
outside,’ Newlin said simply. 

For an hour we waited unavailingly 
for a third. Newlin seemed not at all 
impatient and indulged in occasional 
snatches of argument with me. 

“My own notion—this catching a fe- 
male and imprisoning her,” he told me. 
“My way of making nature bring my 
game to my gun. Pretty, is it not?” 

Again he remarked on the brightness 
of the moon. 

“T’ve heard the saying in the States, 
‘What’s a moon without a man? <A 
million men have heard that—and not 
one saw the tremendous secret it ex- 
presses, the magical secret of nature.” 

“You're a philosopher,” I sneered. 

He took it easily. 

“T am. But of an unusual kind. I 
profitably practice my philosophy.” 


. 
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“Some day—eh ?—you will perish by 
it, like other men,” I suggested. 

At first I thought that the man’s ex- 
pression was one of rage at my remark. 
Then I seemed to see a hint of dread in 
his attitude. I looked behind me. Lady 
Rose was poised on a little shelf twenty 
feet up. She was dressed in gray from 
head to foot, and the moon lit her 
beauty. She appeared to be quite apart 
from the scene, to be, in fact, uncon- 
scious of our presence and of the 
deadly meaning of it all. Her eyes were 
fixed on some point beyond the en- 
trance to the inlet. 

“Rose!” ‘called her father hoarsely. 
“What are you doing here?” 

She made no response and did not 
Rear, I believe. Newlin metioned the 
Indian to thrust the canoe to shore. He 
was evidently wild with anger and sur- 
prise. But at the moment a tremen- 
dous bulk surged up alongside and—I 
believe not knowing what he was doing 
—the Honorable T. News jerked up his 
rifle and fired. 

The otter received the bullet in his 
heart and flung himself far out of the 
water. The thunder of his fall back- 
ward filled the great cavern, but above 
it I heard Newlins’ sharp shout to the 
Indian, who sat paralyzed at the unex- 
pectedness of the affair, without lifting 
his harpoon. Newlin clipped it out of 
its rest and I 
body rl 
looked up ag it his daughter 

She i] od there, in a natural and 

| ' had not seen 
the tragedy below. That was sure, for 
her eyes were set on something invisible 
to us. I saw that her lips were gently 
parted, as if she barely breathed. 

Suddenly Newlin spun round and 
stared out toward the entrance. A boat 
was swinging in, and one glance told 
me who it was. Adrian stood in the 
stern, alone, sculling his little craft in 


hurled it into the sinking 
?P ~ f rec illing her, he 


unstudte Dose < nd she 


with long, powerful strokes that made 


the water foam. And his eyes were 


Ainslee’s 


raised to the figure on the rocky shelf 
above us. 

In the instant, it struck me that the 
Honorable T. News Newlin’s house of 
magic was tumbling about his ears 
Adrian Deptford had not gone ‘north 
after the Singing Master, and the secret 
of the twenty-six otter skins a year lay 
as open as day before him. But more 
than all else, I saw that Newlin’s great- 
est treasure, his daughter, was lost to 
him forever unless—— 

“Rose, go home!” roared Newlin in 
a voice strangled with passion. He 
turned on the advancing boat and thun- 
dered furiously. “You would defy me, 
would you? No man has ever done 
that and lived to boast of it!” 

He aimed his rifle at Adrian, and | 
saw death’s finger on the trigger, | 
tried to call out, but my voice stuck in 
my throat. And Adrian merely glanced 
at the man who threatened him and 
laughed huskily and triumphantly. The 
boat swam up to the little ledge below 
the girl, and he lifted his arms toward 
her. She stared down, her still face set 
in lovely lines of self-forgetfulness, of 
utter absorption, as if she had wakened 
to a new world, 
“Stop!” cried Newlin, his finger 
fumbling at the trigger. 

Neither Adrian n 

The rifle steadied. 


43 nan’ f 


» girl heard or 
I held 
was con- 
the 

1 ften 


t 


orke oked his \ ind mos 
sinister spiri - was it the futile 


rage or the magician whose own ef 
chantments turn on him, the desperate 
last endeavor of the sorcerer whose 


2 a 
sorcer\ s fallen back on himself! 


Who shall know? 


that instant the captive within 
the net gave a muffled call, and through 
the entrance from the sea drove a huge 
bull, muzzle out of the water, eyes fiery, 


his huge shoulders heaving the brine @ 


For at 
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foam about him. The Indian caught a 
glimpse of this apparition and vented a 
yell. Newlin hesitated, spun round, 
and fired blindly at the otter. It 
swerved, plunged for the canoe, and in 
a swirl of spray and spume they van- 
ished. 

A moment later, I saw the Indian 
dinging to the overturned craft and 
Newlin, knife in hand, swimming des- 
perately to evade the rushes of the now 
thoroughly enraged animal. Twice he 
succeeded by superhuman efforts in 
avoiding its tushes and driving his fee- 
ble weapon into its great body. Then 
the beast rose and overwhelmed him. 
The pool subsided, and I dragged the 
Indian ashore where he tumbled in a 
chattering heap. Then I remembered 
the two people above me. 

They stood hand in hand, close to- 
gether, looking down at me with a far- 
away expression of ecstasy. If they 
had seen the tragedy, it had made no 
break in their mood. Death and life 
were one to them, They seemed poised 
as if for flight. 

Whither ? 

The otter within the net lifted her 
note. The bull swam easily 
toward her, nuzzling the chains. Then 
I heard Lady Rose’s voice for the first 


melancholy 
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and only time in my life. Not for my 
ears! No articulate word for me who 
stared up. Only a sweet and perfect 
sound for the ears of her mate. 

I went and unloosed the end of the 
net. The buoys drifted away and made 
the captive otter free. She swam gently 
off, with the bull surging by her side, 
till they lifted to the scent of the open 
sea and vanished. 

Then I took my boat and departed 
also, making for the schooner. Just out- 
side the inlet, I passed the high hull and 
lofty spars of the David and Goliath at 
anchor. A heavily muffled figure ap- 
peared at the rail and hailed me. 

“What was all that uproar in there?” 
he demanded of me. 

“Magic,” I called up. 

“T don’t care much for this kind of 
continued the man in an ag- 
grieved tone. ‘First off we sail for the 
Arctic, and then the skipper suddenly 
sniffs the air and takes it into his head 
to sail for this God-forsaken spot in 
What next? Is everybody 


” 


doings, 


Bering. 
crazy ?” 

[ found no answer. Far out 
an otter raised his note and thrashed 
under the moon, still fast in the uni- 
versal spell, though our sorcerer 
dead. 


sea, 


was 

















NIGHT PLAY 


By Bonnie R. Ginger 


O-NIGHT the children fill the street 
With clamor of their play, 
As it has scarcely been ever, or day 
Or night, all summer long, 
When their wild feet 
Danced, and their sweet 
Child madness made the housetops echo young. 


This is November, and the frost has been 

Already; but to-day 

Came burning sun and balmed the hours, and they 
Were softest after sunset time. Now, in 

The moonlit street, the children play 

Madly for joy again— 

Joy of this mellow night 

That less is like November than 

July. 


So might, 
If they could play, the last wild flowers hold 
Their revels where they blossom still 
In amethyst and gold 
In the far country lanes, and fill 
The moonlit meadows with their rapture calls 
Before death falls. 


(Cannot you see the riot of their hues, 
Those last wild flowers—purples, golds, and blues? 


Or maybe they have gone— 


The frost of yesternight, 


e slain the flow 


} lowers of yesterday? 
We, who are grown, we know 
The months are fleet. 
Autumn will pass; even winter will go; 
Spring comes from the melted snow; 
Golden nights follow the summer sun, 


When the months have run, 
Give back to the street, 


1 


These playing child en —dear God eve 























The Duchess in 
Pursuit 


You have 


read how the elderly Duchess of 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


Author of “The Paupers of Portman 
Square,” “The Day .:f Days,” ete. 


IlJ].—“Intermezzo” 


Ashminster wakes up suddenly one fine 


spring day to the fact that she is being bored into premature old age by her sheltered, con- 


yventiol al life, 


taste of freedom. 


One of her first encounters is with a young 


and seizes a Heaven-sent opportunity to slip away from it all for a little 


woman of the underworld 


her for a fugitive from justice and advises her to dye her lovely white hair, 


‘ of escaping detection. 
rashly accept 


s the advice, realizing too late that what’s dyed cannot be undyed. 


The duchess, carried away by the spirit of adventure, 


Rather 


than face her conservative friends and acquaintances with coal-black locks, she resolves to 


continue her adventures incognito until the dye wears off. 


T was impossible to keep the affair 
secret. 

rhe whole of the 

world, and a good part of the world 


duchess’ 
which regards duchesses and their kind 
somewhat in the light of interesting 
rang with it for the pro- 

l en more. And 


conduct of 


o£ rumors. 
ivior of the duchess’ daugh- 
ady Angela, 
too. If the 


been at all 


1 
made matters 


considerably worse, Lady 
Angela had only 


should h 


what she 
that 


have been 


been, it is possible 
pade micht 
1 decent oblivion, t anv 


return to the fold. As it 


was, the Lady Angela kept the scandal 
alive by adding one of her own. In so 
doing, she surprised no one. Society 
had long since ceased to be surprised 
at anything the Lady Angela did, 
though it was unceasingly dismayed. A 
duchess’ daughter who refuses to at- 
who haunts art 


+t} 


h quite 


tend tions, 
| impos- 


¢ Imp ible 


and 


wenty 
j 1 44 1 


than rather 


usness of her 


lov ble 
offense 
More than one earnest attempt had 
been made at reform. The duchess 
had tried, and now that she had gone 
thereby a silent, but 
vivid explan \ngela’s amazing- 
hd 8 | John ©’Neill, the Lady An- 
appointed guardian, supported by 


a series Of baffled chaperons, had at- 


seeming to offer 


On OT 
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tempted the task with even less success. 
The Lady Angela, with the bit well be- 
tween her teeth, careered wildly along 
her chosen course. 

Something like anarchy ensued. The 
solemn ducal residence in Park Lane, 
the scene of how many great historical 
gatherings, became a club for impos- 
sible people who dropped in at all hours 
of the day and night to partake of the 
perpetual picnic in the Georgian din- 
ing room and to discuss pre-Raphaelite 
futurism, or something that sounded 
like that, in the Louis XV. drawing- 
room, to the horror of James, the foot- 
man. 

On her twentieth birthday, the Lady 
Angela gave a feast which was merely 
a larger, severer attack of the chronic 
picnic. The whole house swarmed like 
a hotel. In the remotest fastnesses, 
hungry, feverishly enthusiastic indi- 
viduals could be found talking cubes 
and triangles over chicken-and-cress 
sandwiches. Strains of Debussy and 
other more jovial moderns issued from 
the state music room. It was a won- 
derful and terrible evening. 

The Lady Angela and those dearest 
to her were assembled in the drawing- 
room. For all that she wore her oldest 
clothes, she looked exceedingly charm- 
ing as she stood by the fire, ruffling her 
already curly hair with a restless hand 
as she quarreled with a Dante-visaged 
youth on the question of the function 
of art in The 
ranged about 


the twentieth century. 
rest of her guests were 
the room in various attitudes of pic- 
turesque ease. The male part of the 
population wore its hair long, and the 
womenfolk showed a tendency to wear 
it short, and they were all shabby. 
There was, indeed, a general sugges- 
tion that to be deliberately agreeable to 
the eye is an offense against art. 

A young man stood at the Lady An- 
gela’s side. He did not join in the con- 
versation nor was he apparently inter- 
ested in the Dante-visaged youth. His 


Ainslee’s 








whole attention was given to the 
Angela, whether she was talking or not, 
He had ruddy hair and a face that 
would have been quite objectionably 
beautiful had it not been for the 
strength and vigor and joy of life that 
were carved into every classic line and 
that burned in the fine blue eyes. His 
clothes were shabby and no doubt 
ready made, but he carried his lithe 
young body too well for them to look 
grotesque. 

Presently he touched the Lady An- 
gela’s elbow. 

“T want to show you something,” he 
said. ‘Do come!” 

It was not a whisper, and it cut very 
rudely through the Dante-visaged 
youth’s discourse, and it speaks well for 
the real character of the Lady Angela’s 
friends that when she slipped her arm 
through the interrupter’s arm and left 
the Dante-visaged youth and art’s func- 
tion in the twentieth century in mid- 
air, the former accepted the situation 
and went off in search of another sand- 
wich with perfect good humor. 

The Lady Angela and her compan- 
ion, meantime, sought an untenanted 
corner in the great mansion. Some sort 
of understanding must have existed be- 
tween them, for without discussion 
they made their way to the portrait gal- 
lery in the west wing where, as yet, 


the revelers had not penetrated. The 
place was softly. lit by cunningly con- 
cealed electric lights which lifted the 


features of the Lady Angel i's ancestors 
out of the fading backgrounds and 
made the jewels on the ladies’ aristo- 
cratic hands sparkle and the martial ac- 
coutrements of the gentlemen glitter 
with living splendor. 

Some of the Lady Angela’s ancestors 
were handsome, and some of them, to 
be quite frank, were not. The Crom- 
wellian under whom the modern couple 
came to rest had a dour look, as if he 
had been brought up on “Paradise 
Lost” and had never quite lost the 




















taste of it. They gazed up at him for 
a moment, but without interest. 

The young man put his hand into his 
pocket and drew out a piece of folded 
paper. 

“That’s what I wanted to give you,” 
he said. “I did that last night.” 

She held the neatly written pages to 
the light and read in silence under his 
bright, watching eyes. She read very 
slowly, and when she had done, she 
looked up and their eyes met. 

“Read it to me!” she said. 

He obeyed without parley. It was 
a poem—a love lyric. Whether it was 
good o1 bad only the coldest of cold- 
blooded could have told. As 
well might you tear to pieces the dawn 
of a spring morning, or the song of a 
bird, as criticize those fiery, headlong 
verses. ~The young man read them in 
an impassioned undertone, his fine 
artist’s hand clenched on the brass rail 
beside him, his head so the 
Lady Angela’s that the gold and brown 
of their hair seemed to mingle. When 
he had finished, they were both silent 
less minute, looking at each 


critics 


close to 


for a breathle 


other. 
“That’s the first poem you have ever 
read to me, Robert,” she said at last. 
“I’ve written others,” he.answered. 


“Every time I see you, a new one 1s 
born i a” 
mu have ten a great 
1 wl he C 
1 reg: led ther vitn 
an re { ourness. Robe Drake 
thrust the poem carelessly back into his 
pocket. 

“Old Browne came round to the stu- 
dio this morning,” he said abruptly. 
“He had | ised to have a look at my 
‘Perseus,’ but I didn’t really expect 
hin Well, he stood in front of it— 
you know how he stands—a sort of 


waiting-to-pounce look—and then he 
just shrugged his shoulders and said, 
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“There’s nothing I can tell you, Drake, 
but there are one or two things in that 
picture I’d be damned glad to have 
done.’ And then he just stalked out.” 

The Lady Angela’s laugh was sub- 
dued and tremulous with a curious, 
suppressed excitement. 

“How like him! But it’s true. One 
day Rossetti’s laurels will look faded, 
Robert.” 

“If I had you always with me, I 
could write better verses and paint finer 
pictures than Rossetti ever dreamed 
of,” he answered, with youth’s glorious 
sincerity. He covered her hand on the 
rail with his. “Marry me!” he said. 

She looked straight at him. 

“T want to,” she answered quite sim- 
ply. 

The Cromwellian grimaced, and a 
frivolous, befeathered gentleman of the 
Restoration Period stared. Such an ex- 
hibition of unblushing honesty was 
equally unknown to both of them. No 
doubt, disunited as they were on other 
matters, their blood boiled to the same 
temperature when their descendant and 
the unknown, badly dressed plebeian in- 
folded each other in a second’s joyous 
They wexe destined to. re- 
ceive worse shocks. Gently the Lady 
Angela disengaged herself and lifted a 


embrace. 


laughing, happy face to her compan- 
ion’s, 
yu ill marry me, after all? 
And , | ples? You 
ein € 
Yes, Id I He kept 
his arm over het I ilder and they 
leaned back agnhinst tl rail and 
grew serious. “But if you were ten 


Something-or-other, I’d 
‘ause [ love you, I’d 
And besides, I’ve 
One’s got a duty 

One can’t ig- 
xist. Sup- 
posing we started a mission to the aris- 


kind of work, you 


times a L: 
marry you. Just hec 
have to save vou. 
been thinking it over. 
toward the pool devil 


nore them as if they didn’t ¢€ 


rescue 


tocrac}y 
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know. Try to lift them up to our level, 
educate them—and all that.” 

The Lady Angela nodded thought- 
fully. 

“We might have started on mother,” 
she considered, “but mother seems to 
have ideas of her own, and besides, we 
don’t know where she is. But there’s 
Sir John and Colonel Magree and Mrs. 
Cochrane—heaps of them. As Sir 
John’s my guardian and we want to get 
married, I think we'd better rescue him 
first. It'll want some doing, Robert.” 

“Why? You mean he'll make objec- 
tions?” The young man threw back 
his head. “I'd like to see him!” he 
challenged. 

“Well, dear, you probably will. And 
you mustn’t be impatient with him. 
You see, he’s old and has antediluvian 
ideas. Amd besides, the poor, dear old 
thing is in an awful state of mind just 
now about mother. He was madly in 
love with her when he was a boy and 
it sort of simmers on. It’s quite pa- 
thetic——” 

“Rather ridiculous, I should say,” 
Robert Drake put in somewhat coldly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps we shall 
feel like that when we're old.” 

He looked down at her with a smil- 
ing tenderness. 

“I can’t imagine 
heart.” 

“No, I can’t ima it, either. It 


must be perfectly horri 


you old, sweet- 


: were half 
dead, with all one’s faculties and emo- 
tions withered, and a regular nuisance 
to every one " 

A cough, discreet, yet ironical, inter- 
rupted the poet artist’s discourse on old 
age, and he turned with some annoy- 
ance to rebuke the intruder. A tall, 
slenderly built figure stood in the cur- 
tained doorway. Something in the cut 
of the faultless clothes, 
of the fine head, even in the character 
of the fea- 
tures was vaguely reminiscent of an- 


Beastly! Just as if one 


in the carriage 


clean-shaven aristocratic 


Ainslee’s 


other century. For a moment the young 
man imagined that an ancestor had 
stepped down from his frame to chal- 
lenge him. Then the Lady Angela ut- 
tered an exclamation of recognition 
and qualified pleasure. 

“Why, guardian!” she said. “You're 
the very person we were talking about.” 

“So I gathered,” Sir John O'Neill 
retorted. He adjusted his eyeglass and, 
while accepting the Lady Angela’s kiss, 
regarded her companion with an un- 
flattering interest. “I came here in the 
faint hope of finding you, Angela,” he 
continued. ‘‘Nobody seemed to know 
where you were, and the confusion is 
terrible. May I ask what, exactly, is 
happening ?” 

“It’s my birthday 
plained. 

“Is it? I have read descriptions of 
a Bank Holiday on Hampstead Heath 
which suggest comparisons. Person- 
ally, I have never encountered such an 
extraordinary assembly. I wonder, 
Angela, whether you ever consider 
what your mother would feel if she 
knew what you are doing?” 

The Lady Angela chuckled. 

“And I wonder if mother ever con- 
siders what I should feel if I knew 
what she was doing,” she retorted ma- 
liciously. 

Sir John found no sufficiently apt an- 
swer and the conversation hung fire. 
Throughout, the. two had con- 
other with an 


tinued to 
increasing animosity. Now the Lady 
Angela introduced them. Her guileless 
sincerity might have inspired admira- 
tion at a less painful moment. 
“Robert dear, this is our first pa- 
tient—Sir John O’Neill. Guardian, 
this is Robert Drake. It’s so fortunate 
that you’ve come just now. It'll save 
my writing to you, and I do hate let 
Robert and I are going to be 
married.” é 
The young painter awaited an explo- 
sion with haughty indifference, but he 


feast,” she ex- 


men 


stare at each 


ters. 
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miscalculated the aristocratic tempera- 
ment. There was not a flicker of 
change on the primly composed face. 
The Cromwellian gentleman and the 
rake of the Restoration Period were 
not Sir John’s ancestors, but he bore 
them an unmistakable resemblance in 
his imperturbable pride, his bearing, 
his “infernal superiority,” as the young 
painter dubbed it mentally with fast- 
increasing venom. 

“And so,” said Sir John amicably, 
“you propose marrying my ward, Mr. 
Drake?” 

“IT do,” Mr. Drake returned without 
embellishment. 

“May I ask who you are?” 

“My name is already known to you.” 

Sir John smiled faintly, ironically. 

“T am afraid your name conveys very 
little to me. May I ask—what are 
you?” 

“A man.” 

“Indeed? The description is 
very helpful, Mr. Drake. There 
many men——” 

“Not so many as you would think,” 
was the bitter and significant answer. 

As may be seen, the situation was 

The Lady Angela 
guardian’s arm and 


not 
are 


not. improving. 
pressed her 
frowned restrainingly at her lover. 

and a painter, 
“He’s going 


“Robert is a poet 


guardian,” she explained. 
so much for art 


, ; 
In the meantime, what 


\ngela in 


=o) 


ing to her rank 
Robert Drake’s eyes blazed with the 
light of battle. : 
“T despise rank. 
cial distinctions. 
them. I am Angela’s equal and she is 
mine. That’s all I care about.” 
“T can well Sir John’s 


manner grew suaver, more polished, in 


I abhor your artifi- 
I refuse to recognize 


believe it.” 


proportion as his opponent’s became 


tude and heated. “But other people 
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may not think quite as you do, Mr. 
Drake. .They may think that Lady An- 
gela should marry a man of her own 
world—of her own position.” 

Robert Drake made a little satirical 
bow. 

“Tt is my ardent wish to save her 
from such a hideous fate,” he said. 

There was a bleak silence. Lady An- 
gela looked half amused, half anxious, 
but neither of the two men seemed to 
remember her. They were very angry 
with each other and with themselves. 
Thy had both gone a great deal further 
than they had meant, Sir John because 
Drake was so young, so_insolently 
young and ardent, Drake because Sir 
John was so much older, so self-con- 
trolled, so damnably in the right, and 
because, for all his genuine beliefs, that 
gallery of crushingly superior people 
whose painted features were riveted in 
a sneer at his expense made him feel 
awkward, plebeian, idiotic. 

He stood there glowering sullenly, 
and it was Sir John who steadied to the 
attack. 

“If you are asking my permission to 
marry Lady Angela, you are scarcely 
choosing the most tactful means to per- 
suade me,” he began coldly. 

“T am not asking your permission.” 

“Believe me, then, an attempt to pro- 
pitiate the duchess _” 

The word acted like 
wound. 
his fine 
propitiat ‘! Id 

y hand than try! I 
wouldn’t go near her except for An- 
gela’s sake! I don’t approve of her. 
She’s a member of a parasitic class of 


ropitl ite ! 


whip on an aching 


idle good-for-nothings—— 

“You are not respectful 
John blazed out. 

“Why should I be respectful? How 
person who’s de- 
from an imbecile freak like 
indicated the outraged 
“Or that!” 


Sir 


sir!” 


should I respect a 
scended 
that?” He 
Cromwellian gentleman. 
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And the insulting finger passed on to 
the bewigged and befeathered follower 
of the Gay Monarch, who scowled back 
impatiently. 

Lady Angela gasped a little. 
John’s smile was wintry. 

“T presume you include my ward in 
that general denunciation,’ he _ re- 
marked grimly. 

The young man flashed around. 

“T don’t! Angela can’t help being 
what she is. She would if she could, 
wouldn’t you, Angela? She thinks as 
I do, don’t you?” 

He waited triumphantly. The Lady 
Angela crimsoned. She had just made 
the discovery that to say rude things 
about one’s family is a privilege lim- 
ited to its members. 

“I—I don’t think you ought to talk 
like that about my people, Robert,” she 
said. “I think you’re—you’re rather 
rude ¥ 

“But you said yourself they were a 
lot of old frumps.” 

“Well, it wasn’t nice of me, and any- 
how they’re not your people.” 

He grew white to the lips—terribly, 
tragically calm. 

“You must choose between them and 
me, Angela.” 

“T can’t. How ridiculous you are! 
My people are my people. I can’t help 
having ancestors. You've got ances- 
tors.” 

“T haven't.” 

“You have.” 

Their eyes met in a blaze of wounded 


Sir 


pride, of outraged and betrayed love. 
Very deliberately Robert Drake took 
the crumpled lyric and tore it across 
and across, scattering the pieces over 
the parquet flooring. 

“Finished!” he said. “Finished!” 

And he turned and strode headlong 
from the scene of disaster. 

For a minute, neither the Lady An- 
gela nor Sir John moved. The latter 
caught a glimpse of her profile, and 
with great wisdom made no attempt at 


reproof or consolation. He withdrew 
quietly to the corridor, to give his ward 
time to cry away her first grief. 

But the Lady Angela did not cry, 
Instead, she stood in front of the 
Cromwellian ancestor and returned his 
disapproving stare with a malignant 
dislike that would have caused a more 
sensitive gentleman to fade miserably 
from the canvas. 
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Quite a trivial, yet significant inci- 
dent drew the duchess’ attention to the 
fact that things could not go on as they 
were. 

For six days she had dwelt in the re- 
fined seclusion of the Board Residence, 
No. — Brankenhill Square, Blooms- 
bury, and during that time she had not 
only rested from her recent adventures, 
but had, she firmly believed, escaped 
the sleuthhounds of the press, whose 
thirst for an authentic interview must 
have been literally bloodthirsty. Among 
her fellow boarders, there was not a 
soul who suspected the identity of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montague—a very natural- 
sounding nom de guerre, the duchess 
flattered herself. If there was a sf@spi- 
cion anywhere, it lurked in the breast 
of Mrs. Tykes, the landlady, and it 
concerned the duchess’ solvency rather 
than her character. 

On the seventh morning, this 
cion came to a head. It demonstrated 
her PTeCAS\ el 


slipped underneath the door. The 


suspi- 


itself in a rat ivelope 


con- 
that 


tents of the envelope indicated 


prompt settlement would be acceptable, 


and there was an unpleasant tone about 
the whole document that reached even 
the duchess’ unaccustomed ears. 

Now the duchess had never had a 
bill in her own hands before, and for a 
moment she was quite pleasurably 
thrilled, much as a schoolboy is thrilled 
by his first watch. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it occurred to her that bills ex- 
pect to be paid and that all the money 
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she had happened to have about her on 
her escape had since gone on the bare 
necessities of life—ridiculous things 
like toothbrushes, which might have 
grown on trees, so little had the duchess 
ever been concerned with their pur- 
chase. 

She sat in front of her cracked look- 
ing-glass and considered herself and 
her position thoughtfully. She had set 
out on her adventures a white-haired, 
middle-aged lady, and the vision in the 
looking-glass was black-haired and ab- 
surdly, rather shockingly youthful look- 
ing. 

“I could never go back like this,” she 
thought. “I must go away somewhere 
till the dye works off and I—I look re- 
spectable again. It’s the only dignified 
thing to do.” 

The postponed return gave her so 
much pleasure that she went down to 
breakfast in a very cheerful frame of 
mind, although the problem of the bill 
remained unsolved. 

The hour was late, and the only other 
occupant of the table was a young man 
of lean and rather unwholesome ap- 
pearance who, nevertheless, interested 
the duchess considerably. In the first 
place, she had never met anything like 
him before and, in the second, his con- 
versation dinner gave her to under- 
stand th hat Edwin Mortimer didn’t 
know about life wasn’t worth knowing. 
he knew nothing at all 


Ss corre pond ngiy im 


she entered the murky dining 


Mortimer, who also 
something of a ladies’ man and a per- 
fect gentleman to boot, rose and bowed. 

“Morning, Mrs. Montague.” 

“Good morning,” the duchess re- 
turned pleasantly. 

They both set! 
on thei: 
it was while 


room, Mr 


was 


ettled down to an attack 
ld and dubious sausage, and 
seeking out the least dubi 


Os portions that the bill reoccurred to 
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the duchess. She looked up, impelled 
by a sudden inspiration. 

“Mr. Mortimer,” she said, “you have 
some experience of the world, haven’t 
you?” 

Mr. Mortimer winked. 

“Well, just a little,’ he admitted 
modestly. ; 

“IT mean—no doubt unusual situa- 
tions are not unfamiliar to you. I won- 
der if you have ever known any one 
who was temporarily financially embar- 
rassed—owing for their board and 
lodging, for instance?” 

Mr. Mortimer choked over his cof- 
fee. 

“The situation is not unfamiliar, 
madam,” he said and patted himself 
significantly on the breast. ‘“No—not 
at all unfamiliar, I should say.” 

“Perhaps, then, you could advise 
me—— I mean what would you do if 
you were in such a position?” 

“You mean what would I 
were you?” 

“Well—yes.’ 

Mr. Edwin Mortimer considered. 
His eye, lighting on the duchess’ rings, 
brightened with inspiration. 

“Pop ’em,” he said briefly. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“I said—pop ’em.” The 
looked blank. He explained. 
up the spout you know. 

The duchess sighed perplexedly. 

“All my 
je ted 

Mr. Mortimer exploded 

“Well, dead, anyhow,” he 
“You come along with me and 


do if I 


duchess 
“Put ’em 


your uncle | 


uncles are dead,” she ob- 


mine isn’t 
said. 
try him.” 

An hour later, Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Ashminster, in company with a seedy 
youth, came out of a gloomy little door- 
the significant 

The duchess was 
She had never had 


way over which hung 
symbol of dire need. 
delicately flushed. 

so much money in her own hands be- 
fore. It was a new, a ridiculously de- 
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lightful sensation. If you can imagine 
any one with a house in Park Lane, two 
or three large domains, and a rent roll 
running into five figures, being excited 
over a hundred pounds, you know ex- 
actly how the duchess felt. 

Mr. Edwin Mortimer regarded her 
with gfoomy awe. 

“Fancy one of them being worth all 
that!” he remarked. “Should never 
have known it. You can settle with our 
old skinflint and have a good bit over. 
Wish I could!” 

“Why, do you owe her money, too?” 
the duchess asked. 

“Do 1?1 should just think I do!” He 
gazed vaguely heavenward. “I 
Mrs. Montague, s’pose you couldn’t 
oblige a fellow with a fiver, could you? 
Give it you back in three days—honor 
bright !” 

The duchess produced a bank note 
with a delighted eagerness quite un- 
familiar to Mr. Mortimer. He ac- 
cepted it, regretfully feeling that he 
had missed the chance of his life. 

“Well, you’re a good sort, Mrs. Mon 
tague, I must say. Anything else I can 
do for you on the same terms?” 


Say, 


The duchess reflected earnestly. 

she said at last. 
some desolate 
a soul. I 


find me 


11”? 


“T want a house,” 
“A furnished 


spot where I shall never meet 


house in 


wa t at once If you 


one, I l be ve very ratef 


can 


why. 

“Done!” he exclaimed. “If 
don’t have that before 
time, my name’s not Edwin. 
me!” 

The duchess followed obediently and 
trustfully. 

The house agent to whom they found 


yi ul 
lunch 
Follow 


house 


their way was at first surprised, then 
suspicious, ultimately respectful. Mr. 
Mortimer felt A lady who 
wanted a furnished house to-morrow, 


for him. 


Ainslee’s 


aN 


who refused all references pointblanik, 
who was prepared to pay cash down, 
and who never so much as inquired 
after the drains, was a phenomenon, 
In the end, the house agent accepted 
her for Mr. Mortimer’s excellent rea. 
son—the bank notes were genuine— 
backed by his private knowledge that 
the house in question was a drug on 
the market. So a hurried contract was 
drawn up, and the duchess left the of- 
fice the tenant of a cottage on the 
Cornish coast and poorer to the amount 
of fifty pounds. 

Mr. Mortimer was almost abject with 
respect. 

“Money doesn’t seem to worry you 
much, anyhow,” he declared. “Might 
be made of it, the way you toss it about, 
Well, it’s the jolliest morning I’ve had 
for a long time—dquite the jolliest. 
Never enjoyed myself so much. Call 
me up any time. If you want to back 
a winner or buy a locomotive, I’m your 
man, and don’t you forget it! You're 
a sport, Mrs. Montague, and when E, 
Mortimer says a thing, he means it. So 
long. Toot a-loo.” 

“Toot-a-loo!”’ said the duchess, in a 
fit of sheer absent-mindedness. 

So Mr. Edwin Mortimer set gallant 
sail for his favorite place of refresh- 
and the walked down 


treet. 


ment, duchess 


Regent 


ible pro- 
s’ heart 
She had 


treet or 

» had never 

looked into shop windows or rubbed 
with people who paid her no 
particular respect. She had always af 
rived in her victoria and swept through 
bow- 


= » 
shouldei 


widely opened portals into a 
ing, respectful world whose contents 
seemed created solely for het satisfac- 
tion. And now she was pushed and 
jostled like other mortals, and nobody 
seemed to care a iot whether she was 


satisfied or not. She caught a glimpse 
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her face in a jeweler’s glass, and it 
was as glowing and happy as a girl’s. 

The shops had never seemed so 
pretty. It was springtime. All the 
gayest and freshest stuffs and dresses 
decked the windows like the new: leaves 
budding out on the gray, somber tints 
of winter. There was a blouse which 
especially caught the duchess’ eye. It 
was the most delicate muslin, sprigged 
with pink roses. The duchess sighed 
deeply. 

“There were no blouses in my day,” 
she thought. “And now I am too old.” 

Still, she went into the shop. The 
shopwalker who swept down upon her 
frightened her. He was so terribly su- 
prior. The duchess murmured some- 
thing about the and _ suitable 
clothes, and she was passed on to a 
smart young lady with a cheerful eye 
and a French accent. 

“Madame, Then 
madame will want somezing light and 
gay. A few pretty blouses to begin, 
They will be the very thing for ma- 
dame.” 

The duchess’ heart literally jumped. 

“Do you really think so? Well— 
perhaps if you have something suitable 


seaside 


go to the seaside? 


—something like that.” 

She indicated a dull-gray silk of se- 
vere and elderly cut. The young lady 
with the eye laughed and shook 


C’est trop 
lready a leetle 
will wait, I ’ave 

muslin ? 
said the duchess tremu- 
it in the window, but it 
It wouldn’t be suitable. 
The saleswoman 
positively sparkled indignation and pro- 
test. “But madame is young! The 
Permettes- 


lously. “I saw 
wouldn’t do. 
It’s—it’s too young. 


“Too voung !” 


muslin is the 
moi to shi 
The duche 


very thing. 
madame——” 
ss wavered. 
how nice French 


She thought 


people were—how 
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understanding. The sprigged muslin 
danced before her eyes. 

“Well—if you really think—if you’re 
quite sure——” 

“Bien stir, madame!” 

“Well, then, perhaps—perhaps I'll 
just look at it,” said the duchess breath- 
lessly. 


Ti. 


The haunts and the friends of Rob- 
ert Drake knew him no more. He was 
twenty-three, a rival to Rossetti into 
the bargain, and he turned his back on 
life with the finality and bitterness of 
his kind. In the morning, he went 
down to the rocky coast destined to be 
the scene of his premature decease and 
painted pictures which he destroyed 
the same evening; in the evening, he 
wrote odes denouncing women and an 
effete aristocracy with withering satire, 
destroying them in the morning. He 
ate next to nothing, though he was 
often quite vulgarly hungry, and his 
clothes were artistically disreputable. 
There was only one other cottage on the 
bay, a ramshackle building whose no- 
tice, “‘To let furnished,” had a battered, 
weather-beaten appearance, as if it had 
stood there a good many years already 
and expected to stand there for a good 
many more. Drake regarded it with 
gloomy satisfaction on his return from 
When it disap- 
aggrieved, 


od. It 


1- 
WOTK, 


his morning’s 
peared, he w: the 
though als 11g tly 
tedious, boring bu 
broken heart at the twenty- 
three. He caught himself wondering 
who the new tenant was, and to atone 
for such a sign of life, composed a 
vicious stanza on the unknown vul- 
garian who was to break in upon the 
sacred precincts of his grief. But for 
all that, he kept a watchful eye on the 


roughly 


cottage. 

On the third morning 
appearance of the signboard, he saw 
her. 


after the dis- 
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He himself was seated on a pecu- 
liarly dangerous rock, where the spray, 
lashed up by the wild Atlantic, flung 
itself joyously about him, and the wind, 
blowing through his ruddy hair, and his 
debonair collarless shirt, and his look 
of profound, yet defiant melancholy, 
combined to make of him a romantic, 
Byronic figure. As for her, she stood 
immediately above him. The thrift 
that covered the cliffs like a glorious 
pink carpet made a fairy background 
for her fragility. She wore her black 
hair loosely coiled like a girl, and a 
gay muslin dress, and carried a para- 
sol to match over one shoulder. 

Robert Drake could see that her lips 
moved, but the thunder of the 
drowned her voice, and he could hear 
nothing. He did not want to hear. He 
resented her presence. At the same 
time, it was obviously impossible to sit 
there in stoic indifference while a lady 
addressed him. ‘To the last, one must 
be chivalrous even to a sex that de- 
serves no good of anybody. So he 
scrambled up the rocks by the most 
obviously dangerous path and saluted 
her with as much dignity as one can 
muster in a stiff southwestern breeze. 

“T only wanted to ask you not to sit 
“IT know it’s in- 


seas 


just there,” she said. 
terfering, but it’s worried me for the 
last hour. It’s not a bit safe, you 


” 


“Tt’s perfectly 
turned griml 
“Why?” 
an immortal ?” 
He thought her flippant. 


you 

“Perhaps.” 
At the same time, he was too much an 
artist not to notice the arched brows 
over the dark eyes and the beautifully 
cut nose. “Those whom the gods don’t 
love don’t die young,” he added with 
a little ironical bow, and stalked off 
homeward to mark his extreme dis- 
pleasure. 

He met her again the next morning. 
She had on a different dress and car- 


Ainslee’s 


ried a different parasol. He responded 
to her now, but coldly. Evidently she 
was not rebuffed. On the second mor. 
ing, she wore a smart serge skirt anda 
muslin blouse sprigged with roses, He 
noticed the blouse. After all, he con- 
sidered, it was no use being angry with 
her. She could not possibly know that 
he was dying of a broken heart unless 
he told her, and it is not usual to thrust 
such information on a total stranger, 
So he decided on a more gracious bear- 
ing when they next met. 

But the following morning provided 
a tempest, with lowering skies and a 
howling gale and a black sea and an 
empty cliff. He went home early that 
day. The little Cornish girl who 
brought him his provisions from the 
nearest farm told him, in answer toa 
casual question, that she cooked for the 
She added that 
and trunks of 
Drake a vicious 


lady at the cottage. 

this lady had trunks 
clothes, which gave 
satisfaction. 

*Tdiotic, flighty, soulless creature!” 
he commented mentally. 

That afternoon the tempest rose in 
fury. Drake sat by the rain-swept win- 
dow and gazed gloomily at the desolate 
lf hidden by the swell- 

What had _ brought 
[ 1an to sucha 


cottage lying hi: 


ing sand dunes. 


such a butterfly 


des 


rh 


dressed to “The Unknown.’ 

In the midst of it, some one tapped 
Drake rose with a groan. 
lifted the latch when 
open and the wind 
d, di heveled, gasp- 
into his arms. He 

<1 apparition, 


at the door 
He had barely 
the door burst 
whirled a drench 
ing figure 
righted 

closed the door, and set his back against 
i lamplight, 


it. Then, in the flickering 
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he recognized the lady from the cot- 
tage. 
She looked up at him with a breath- 
less, half-frightened smile. 

“I’m your neighbor, you know,” she 
said. 

“And I am yours,” he answered, un- 
expectedly gallant, “and at your serv- 
ice.” 

“J don’t know what you will think of 
me, breaking in like this on you,” she 
went on in little jerks. “I—I inter- 
rupted before, and you were very 
angry. You must be raging this time.” 

“I’m not,” he answered. “Last time 
was different.”” Under one arm, she 
carried a round tin, which she now held 
out for inspection. 

“It’s this brought me,” she explained, 
not very lucidly. “It’s the only thing 
I've got for supper. I began opening 
it last week, and the tin opener broke. 
I thought perhaps you would do it for 


’ 


me.” 

Drake examined the tin. It had a 
jagged, battered look as if many 
strange implements had been employed 
on it. He sniffed suspiciously at the 
contents. 

“Are you sure it was only a week 
ago?” he asked. 
“Quite sure.” 
“Well, anyway, 
ll put it 


I think it’s beyond 
in the coal hole and 
[t’ll be safe there.” 

If she wa 


hope, 


not a girl 
was not 

outhful 
eyes. 

“But it’s my supper!” she exclaimed 
hopelessly. “And I’m so hungry!” 

“I've got an egg or two in the cup- 
board,” he I don’t want 
them.” 

“But my 
raw eges, can I? 

He considered her, running his hand 
over his untidy hair. After all, one 
couldn’t be lfish cad, even if one’s 


“ 


volunteered. 


fire’s gone out. I can’t eat 


heart were broken. 


“You shan’t eat raw eggs,” he said 
nobly. “I'll cook them for you over 
my fire.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t i 

“Why not? Please—I’d like to.” 

Though it was mere politeness, the 
last words had a really genuine ring in 
them that seemed to touch her. Her 
dark, sparkling eyes met his gayly. 

“And I’d like you to, too,” she de- 
clared. “I’m so dreadfully hungry. 
It’s very good of you, Mr. Pe 

“Drake,” he added, “Robert Drake.” 

A distinct, an amazed change passed 
over her features. Her look of con- 
fusion, surprise, pleasure, he knew not 
what, puzzled—delighted him. 

“Perhaps you’ve heard of me,” he 
suggested modestly. “I’m a sort of 
poet painter, you know.” 

“Oh, yes—of course I know. 
I’ve heard so often of you.” 

He warmed toward her. He brought 
up the only armchair and cleared away 
the disordered pile of sketches and 
melancholy odes. 

“And I’m a cook, too,” he declared 
with an amazingly assumed light- 
heartedness. “Just watch!” 

She obeyed literally. Robert Drake 
liked her unquestioning trust in him. 
He felt sure that she had read his 
poems. He had done with women, but 
still it was nice to meet an appreciative 
soul. 

“Tell me,” 


you so 


Del 


“why 
time we 


she said suddenly, 
were cross the first 
met ?” 

Drake straightened his shoulders and 
looked gloomily at the butter. 

“T came down here to be alone,” he 
explained. “I wanted to get away from 
humanity—from it’s falsity and hum- 
bug—to be alone with nature. That 
was why.” 

“T know,” she nodded. “That’s why 
I am here to escape from people. 
There are times”—she pushed the dark 
hair back from her forehead, and he 
noted the beauty of her hand—“there 
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are times, Mr. Drake, when even our 
dearest friends are—are unbearable.” 

“IT knew you would understand,” he 
said. “I felt you were different from 
the rest. You see—poets have a sort 
of instinct where people are concerned. 
For instance, I feel I know you quite 
well. I know what you are. At any 
rate’’—he attacked the bread with a 
sudden seriousness—‘I know what you 
are not.” 

“Oh?” she said thoughtfully. 
don’t know my name, do you?” 

“T don’t want to.” He came over to 
inspect the eggs in the boiling water 
and then beside her, flushed, 
eager, and boyish. “You see, I have 
my own name for you.” 


“You 


stood 


“Have you?” 

“T call you ‘The Unknown.’ ” 

He fished the eggs out of the water, 
and she smiled. 

“Perhaps—perhaps we'd better leave 
it at that,” she said. 

“Yes—I’d rather. Knowledge brings 
disillusionment.” He put the eggs on 
the table. “Let us forget for a moment 
the griefs that have brought us here. 
Let us be simple human beings in this 
names—without 


just ourselves!” 


intermezzo—without 
titles 
“Intermezzo!” she echoed dreamily. 


titles. Yes, I like 


COURT AI 4 
Vitnout name 


cracked eggs olemnly. 

The storm raged without, and they 
looked up and smiled. They were very 
happy. And for a poet with a broken 
heart, Mr. Robert Drake ate an amaz- 
ing supper. 


After that they met every morning. 
She sat beside him among the thrift, 
while he painted, or often he 
threw his brushes aside and lay full 
length and declaimed Keats and Shel- 


more 


Ainslee’s 


ley, and sometimes Robert Drake, 9 
the blue sky. 

He had taken to collars, and the 
acrimonious odes and sonnets had be 
come triolets and rondos of an almost 
intoxicated gayety. 

As for her, her stock of dresses— 
the last always prettier and daintier 
than seemed unend- 
ing, and curiously enough aroused 
no fury in the democratic bosom of 
the poet. And she herself grew pret- 
tier. The brightened in_ her 
cheeks, her eyes sparkled, she held her- 
self straighter, and there was youth in 
her step. Sometimes she blushed. Of 
course he knew that she was not a girl 
or even a very young woman. What 
did he care? He had done with youth, 

One evening, as they sat together and 
watched the red sun go down ina blaze 
of glory, he read her his sonnet to “The 
Unknown.” He could see at once that 
she was deeply moved. Her lips quiv- 
ered, and there was a suspicious mois- 


its predecessor 


color 


ture on her long lashes. 

“You 
Robert,” 
ert now quite simply and naturally. “I 


have written that, 
She called him Rob- 


shouldn’t 
she said. 


am an old woman, and poets don't 
write poems to old women.” 

“You're not old!” he answered ar- 
dently. “What do the years matter? 
Your heart i s young and fresh as the 
Phat’s all ti matters. The 

omen in 
d 


nd | tone 


flowe 


e angels, 
>] ¢ nd old 
what their 


as a \ 
despise them! I 


youth 1 
have done 
She was silent for a 

° . i} 

“Ts that why you said the gods didn't 
love Vol 


He m 


moment, 


I 

he ask 

rdded 
“How we 

loved a girl like that. 

that wretched, effete race of good-for- 


you understand! Yes, I 
hat. She belonged to 
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nothings which we misname the aris- 
tocracy. But I thought she was differ- 
ent. I loved her—Heaven knows how 
[ loved her !—and in the end, when the 
choice had to be made, she chose her 
own kind—her doddering old ancestors, 
her bigoted old mother, a senile guard- 
ian—the whole caste of half-witted 
imbeciles wrapped in their mummy 
clothes of pride and prejudice ~ 

“Oh, Robert!” 

He caught her hand and kissed it. 

“Forgive me. I know I am violent 
—pitiless. But it was my whole life 
they blighted.” 

“But perhaps they didn’t mean to— 
perhaps they’d be glad to get out of 
their mummy clothes.” 

“Pooh, I’d like to see one of them 
brave enough !” 

She looked dreamily out to sea. 

“If one of them did—if one of them 
were brave enough to set out on an 
adventure—would you forgive her for 
being what she was?” 

“Rather!” he answered eagerly. “I'd 
love her for it!” 

She smiled. 

“How 

“Old in disappointment and pain!” 
he retorted with recovered gloom. He 
was tragically silent for a moment and 
“Tf you hadn’t come, I 
end to every- 
ived my life. You 


lest You made me 
41 


young you are, Robert!” 


then went on: 
should ve made an 
were 
feel 
Not 


” 


» bitter end. 
to anv one now— 
it ters to me,” she interrupted 
gravely. 

“Does it 2” 

Her smile was half mocking, half 
wistful. 

“You see, no one ever wrote poems 
to me before,” she said. ‘‘No one has 
ever given me what you have given 
me,” 

He drew 

“Tell mx 


SO little 


himself up. 
he said, “though there is 


worth having in me—though I 


am a cynic and bitter—and—and can 
never love again as I once did, do you 
think any one would have me now?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Would you?” 

She started as if waking from: a 
dream. Her expression—so  bewil- 
dered, so girlishly startled—went 
straight to the fragments of his broken 
heart. 

“Marry me!” he whispered hoarsely. 

Her lips quivered. She buried her 
face in her hands, and he could see by 
the tremor that shook her from time to 
time how deeply she was moved. Very 
gemtly he drew her hands into his. A 
last ray of clear light shone on her face 
and the evening wind lifted the ruffled 
hair from her forehead. 

“You are so true, so good!” he mur- 
mured. 

His burning glance, as if drawn by 
an irresistible fascination, released her 
eyes and followed the wayward flutter- 
ing of those dark curls. 

Then it grew still—terribly still. She 
saw his horror-stricken pallor, and a 
little sound that might have been any- 
thing—a groan, a sob, even a laugh— 
escaped her lips. 

She got up and*began to walk home- 
ward and he followed. Neither of 
them spoke. But at the door of her 
cottage, he held her hand a moment. 

“T shall await your answer,” he said 


with grave, almost grim formality. 


He went home like a man W ilking 


ina dream. The little Cornish girl who 
tidied for 
about a young lady and a letter, but he 
pushed her aside and went into his own 
room and locked the door. A groan 
burst from his lips. 

“Dyed!” he said under his breath, 
“Dyed! 

Then he saw the letter lying on the 
table. He seized upon it and tore it 
open. brief little letter. 
The handwriting set his broken heart 
beating at the double. 


him muttered something 


False—everything !” 


It was a very 
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“T came to tell you I don’t care two 
pins about my silly old ancestors,” the 
Lady Angela had scrawled. “I couldn’t 
bear.it any more without you, and I 
ran away. I meant to marry you. But 
now I know that you have forgotten, 
that you never really cared, and I have 
gone home again. Good-by. Oh, if 
you only knew what you have done!” 

There were tearstains and blots all 
over the paper. Drake staggered to the 
door and tore it open. ‘The girl, who 
was clearing away the débris of the 
last picnic, answered his violent ques- 
tions with unmoved brevity. Yes, a 
young lady had been there. She had 
gone down to the beach to look for 
him. Yes, she had come back and writ- 
ten the note. She had been crying. 
And then she had taken the village fly 
and driven to the station. 

Drake slammed the door on the 
phlegmatic face. He went back to the 
table and picked up the crumpled let- 
ter. His eyelids burned. He felt as 
if he were being y choked. 

“And I shall have to marry her!” he 
groaned. “TI shall have to marry her!” 

But it was not of the Lady Angela 
that he was thinking. 


slowly 


Ty. 
allowed! It 


think of the 


“It simply cannot be 
must be stopped! Man, 
. 


scandal! M 


whole thit 


nel Ma 


Col 

“You’re right 
O’ Neill,” he ag eed. me | must be 
stopped. We—our whole set is being 
made ridiculous. Angela ought to have 
thought of our feelings. People in love 
never think of any one but themselves.” 

“Disgusting! It’s a disease. Thank 
Heaven, we grow out of it!” 

The colonel coughed awkwardly, and 
O’Neill pulled a letter out of his pocket 
and read extracts from it in a tone of 
scathing contempt: 


_ Ainslee’s 


“Can’t live without him. Wealth and ; 
position nothing. Ancestor worship 
idiotic and barbarian. Did you ever 
hear such impertinence ?” 

“Never,” said Colonel Magree and 
scowled prodigiously. 

Sir John O'Neill continued to pace 
backward and forward. Since break- 
fast the previous day, when Lady An- 
gela’s note had been handed him with 
his coffee, he had scarcely slept and 
rarely sat down. 

Suddenly the telephone rang vio- 
lently. O’Neill and the colonel almost 
collided in their eagerness to reach it. 
The former, having the advantage in 
length of limb, arrived first and 
snatched off the receiver. 

“What’s that? Young couple an- 
description sailed for New 
York from Liverpool last night? Good 
heavens, did you hear that, Magree?”’ 

“T did. That’s pretty well finished 
us, hasn’t it?” 

“Wretched 


swering 


girl! And her poor 
mother! It will break her heart! 
Hullo, there! You’re sure of your in- 
formation? Yes conclusive, 
Yes- cable by all means.” 

The receiver slipped from his power- 
less Warned by Magree’s 
cough, he turned and saw the Lady An- 
the doorway. The 
indignation 


sounds 
yes- 
fingers. 
gela standing in 


two men, whose pent-up 


1 


been expected to overflow, 


the Lady 


might have 


1 


she said. “T ] 
I’m here.” 

ae so I see.” Sir John hung up 
the receiver withotit further explana- 
tion. ‘Might I ask—where you have 
been?” he continued with ferocious 
suavity. 

went down to Cornwall to marry 
[ told you in my letter.” 

“Thank you. I 
here. And are you married?” 

She came forward and sat down by 


have that document 





The Duchess in Pursuit 


the table as if she could no longer stand. 
Her pallor was pitiful. 

“No—I am not married. 
never shall be now.” 

“Indeed? And why not? 


And I 


Has Mr. 


Drake changed his mind?” 

Sir John was having hard work to 
keep his temper at boiling point and the 
gibe was more brutal than he had in- 


tended—far more brutal than he felt. 
Angela turned her eyes to him with a 
listless directness. 

“Yes, he has changed his mind.” 

“IT see. He told you so with his usual 
directness ?” 

“No, he didn’t tell me. I saw.” 

“Angela, be good enough to explain.” 

She was silent a moment, as if too 
stunned and tired to marshal her 
thoughts, and then she answered with a 
dull accuracy. 

“T went down to his cottage—I knew 
and the girl there told 
He was sitting 
He didn’t 


” 


where it was 
me where to find him. 
on the cliff with a woman. 
see me—and he kissed her hand—— 

Suddenly she broke down. She cried 
heavily, without restraint or violence, 
her face buried in her arms. The two 
elderly gentlemen regarded her and 
then each other helplessly. Then a 
kindly, affectionate smile dawned on 
sir John’s features. It said very 
clearly : 

“Pr child! But it’ 


1 * 
rie Ing in Isgl S 


all for the best 
Poor 
1oOn 
We old f ire past all that, thank 
Heaven! But still we can understand.” 
He sat down at her side and laid his 
fine, aristocratic hand on her arm. 
“Angela dear, I do indeed feel for 
you. I know how you suffer. But you 
can be thankful you’re well rid of such 
an individual. No doubt he has shown 
good sense in accepting defeat—in rec- 
ognizing the insurmountable barriers 
— Ah, ves, I 


appeal to you now. 


know reason doesn’t 
Your pride is hurt 
—you are jealous. Jealousy is the pas- 
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sion of youth. When you are as old as 
I am is 

She lifted her wet face. 

“Her hair was dyed,” she said ir- 
relevantly. “She had on a muslin 
dress. She looked like—like a girl 
of Fe 

“IT know, my dear—a very objection- 
able, common person, I’ve no doubt.” 

“It was mother,” said the Lady An- 
gela slowly and distinctly. 

Sir John O’Neill rose to his feet as 
if he had been impelled by invisible 
force. 

“Angela—are you mad?” 

“Do you think I don’t know my own 
mother?” she flared back. 

“Tt’s—it’s monstrous!” He looked 
about him and, his eyes encountering 
Magree’s purple face, he exploded: 
“Man, don’t stand there like that! Is 
it nothing to you that—that a young 
girl’s heart should be broken by a good- 
for-nothing puppy? Do you stand idly 
by while her most tender feelings—are 
—are outraged? By Gad, sir, I’m not 
of that stuff! He shall be called to ac- 
count! He shall be horsewhipped 
within an inch of his life! If it were 
twenty years ago, he should answer to 
me for this at the sword’s point!” He 
tugged ferociously the old-fashioned 
bell. “Yes, sir, there is still some 
chivalry in the world, though you may 
have Angela—that— 
young blackguard shall pay for his in 
infernal 

irtlessness! How dare he? Blake 
—a Bradshaw, and see that my valise 
Order- round the 


forgotten it. 


fernal impertinence—his 


is packed at once. 
car instantly.” 

He was gone. Magree, who had re- 
mained discreetly stolid by the fireside, 
ventured to glance at the Lady Angela. 
But she was no longer crying. Some- 
thing had begun to dawn behind her 
grief 
querable. 

“Colonel,” she 


something irrepressible, uncon- 


said, a little huskily, 
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“do you know how old one has to be 
before one stops being jealous?” 

The colonel shook his head. 

“Blessed if I do!” 

Then he caught sight of the dawning 
something in her eyes and burst into a 


mighty roar of laughter. 


¥: 


The village fly stood, heavily laden, 
in the sandy road outside. The duch- 
ess, in the little parlor, bade its shabby 
friendliness a wistful farewell. Last 
night she had laughed until she had 
cried, and now she felt that the process 
might be reversed. All that day she 
had been packing for her flight. Now 
a kind of flat weariness weighed down 
upon her. The intermezzo was over 
and the play was resuming its course. 
In the window of the little cottage 
farther up the hill, she could see a light 
burning. She thought of the broken- 
hearted, disillusioned poet with an odd, 
uncomfortable tugging at her own 
heart. He had been so touchingly in 
earnest—so chivalrous face to face 
with her deceit. 

She was an old woman, and he had 
found her out. 

And yet she had not felt old. She 
had caught fire from him—from his 
comradeship, his admiration. The gay 
dresses and the free life had had their 
share, but it had been his faith in her, 
his belief in her youth that had made 
her young. 

Now it was over. 
everything—gone. 

She caught a glimpse of herself in 
the glass. She saw the treacherous 
streak of yellowish-white hair amidst 
the raven black, and sighed. 

The door opened. She turned calmly, 
expecting to find the caretaker, but it 
was a man’s form that loomed up in the 
open doorway. A little gasp welcomed 
him. He came in and closed the door. 


Romance—love— 


Ainslee’s 


His appearance, as much as his sud 
den advent, held her speechless. She 
had never conceived it possible that 
he should look like that. His pictur. 
esque white hair was tousled like a 
boy’s. His neckcloth had a bias toward 
one ear. There was dust on his clothes, 
He bowed formally, but his whole per- 
sonality seemed ablaze—seemed to 
shout violence, riot, and red revolution, 

“I ventured to enter unannounced, 
duchess,” he said breathlessly. “I have 
just had a somewhat painful interview 
with Mr. Drake. I say painful, but it 
offered certain compensations. I had 
no idea that I remembered so much 
from my young days. Mr. Drake is a 
strong and fine-spirited young man, but 
he has no science. I doubt whether he 
will be able to wish you good-by as he 
had no doubt intended.” 

“John—you frighten me! What has 
happened? Where is he?” 

“T left,him with his head under the 
pump.” 

“What have you done?” she de 
manded. 

He bowed again with the same sub- 
dued ferocity. 

“IT have chastised Mr. Drake for-- 
for his impertinence.” 

“What impertinence ?” 

“Angela has told me everything,” he 
“She was down here. She 


He had the 


” 


answered. 
saw you both together. 
audacity to kiss: your hand—— 
“It wasn’t audacity. He often did 
it. I liked it.” 
“Elizabeth!” His 
themselves at his side. He strode across 
the narrow room as _ if intending 
further violence and then strode back 
again. “I—I am an old friend,” he 
stammered. “I intend saying what I 
think. You ought to be ashamed-—" 
“Why ?” 
“You forget your—your age?” 
“Why shouldn’t I forget it?” 
“You ought to have thought of At 
gela. You led that young man on. I 


hands clenched 
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know you did. Look at that dress. 
It’s provocation itself.” 
The duchess sat down. She felt sud- 
denly quite light-hearted. Her eyes 
were full of calm and happy malice. 
“Don’t you like the dress?’ 
“Yes—yes—in a sort of way—but 
it’s a trap—a deliberately laid-——” 
“It’s nothing of the sort. I bought 
it because I liked it. I came down here 
in order to give my hair a chance to 
become gray again without any one 
knowing. I found this young man 
here. He was heartbroken about An- 
gela, and very angry with the world 
in general and bigoted duchesses and 
senile guardians in particular. I en- 
deavored to reconcile him to our ex- 
He fell temporarily in love. 


istence. 
He asked me to marry him—— 

“The young scoundrel!” 

“Why? It was a perfectly honorable 
proposition. We are neither of us mar- 
ried——”” 

“I wish you were!” 

“Do you? Well, anyhow, you can’t 
blame me.” 

“T don’t know.’ 
her grimly. “I can’t say 
him, anyhow.” 

“I think that’s the first compliment 
you've paid me for twenty years.” 

“It isn’t— I mean—how the 
[ to know that you liked 


, 


Sir John regarded 
that I blame 


deuce w I 
that sort of thing? \t 


tle wrote charming 


poems. You never wrote me a poem in 


your life, did you?” 


“I can’t write poetry,” he growled 
back. 

“Well, don’t 
either, But it 
same. You see, John, he made me feel 
teally, ridiculously That’s 
something to be grateful for, isn’t it?” 


that he 


was charming, all the 


know can, 


young. 


He made a great effort te master his 
voice, 
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“Elizabeth—do you—do you care for 
this young man?” 

“John, what right have you to ask 
such a question?” 

“I have a right. I’m 
guardian. It’s my business—— 

“Oh, if you’re thinking of Angela 


” 


Angela’s 


” 


“T’m not,” he admitted sullenly. 

She got up and began gathering up 
a few frivolous oddments from the 
table and hurrying them into a frivo- 
lous little wrist bag. 

“Of course no one could help being 
very fond of him,” she said dreamily. 

young and handsome and 
I think we are very stupid 
Mr. Drake is 


“He’s so 
ardent. 
about rank and position. 
as gallant a gentleman as 
“Elizabeth, do you care for him?” 
refused to be 
with 


His voice shook. It 
controlled. The duchess moved 
dignity toward the door. 

“T have told you I care for him.” 

He barred her passage. 

“Where are you going? 

“Somewhere where my hair can turn 
white again in peace.” She looked up 
at him wistfully. “TI suppose you think 
I look a terrible fright like this, don’t 
you, John?” 

“I—I didn’t say so. I 
white hair best—but you're 
beautiful, Elizabeth.” 


” 


like your 
always 


ill the same. 


“But I’m an old woman 
You 1 ' 

I did 
be old.” 

“And you, too—how | 
have felt to fight poor Robert!” 


young you must 
“Yes Elizabeth—do 
you call him Robert?” 

He no longer blocked her passage. 
She opened the door and looked back 


like a_ boy. 


at him inscrutably. 
“Of course I do. I’m yery fond of 
him.” “T think he’ll make 
a charming son-in-law,” 
She went out, closing the door softly 


behind her. 


She paused. 





fore he had known her ten min- 

utes, his mind had altered a vivid 
memory of the second-story flat in the 
two-family wooden cottage out beyond 
the Car Works, faithful in every detail 
of installment furniture, new, sticky 
varnish, brilliant wall paper, but sub- 
stituting Edith’s tall, slim, taffeta-clad 
figure for Rosie’s round, gingham 
curves, Edith’s deep, night-black eyes 
for Rosie’s melting blue ones, Edith’s 
quick, assertive voice for Rosie’s soft, 
slow speech, and, instead of Joe Lip- 
pitt’s placid, heavy figure, sketching in 
his own upstanding, alert six feet. All 
the rest he left unchanged; he could 
even hear the bray of a phonograph 
battering away at Hawaiian melodies 
hot from Broadway. He seemed to 
catch a smell of broiling 
steak and strong coffee. 

Also, he remembered, quite irrele- 
vantly, that Joe was putting a bit of 
his weekly twenty-five into the Savings 
and Loan every Saturday, and that 
Finck & Brother paid him twenty-five, 
too. It struck him as a significant co- 
incidence. He realized that the three 
hundred and fourteen dollars in the 
bank could be invested in much green 
plush and painted birch, if Sud- 
denly, as Edith’s eyes held his for a 
quick, flashing glance, he reddened to 
his ears. That was a nice way to be 


S% reminded him of Rosie. Be- 
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pa 


when he’d only 


Rosie 


thinking about her 
known her a minute or two! He stum- 
bled in his speech, grew silent. Darn 
it! Why did she remind a fellow of 
Rosie, anyway? What made him think 
of a flat out beyond the Car Works? 
She liked the idea, when he knew her 
well enough to talk about it—amazing 
him by reminding him again of Rosie, 
She was so practical! She made him 
see at once that it was foolish to live 
so far away from the office; it meant 
two car fares every day, and there 
were lots of little flats within walking 
distance. Besides, in an apartment you 
had no furnace to worry about; you 
escaped the expense of lawns and_water 
taxes; you had janitor service, too. It 
would save money to take such a place 
even at thirty a month, instead of the 
twenty that Joe and Rosie paid. Jim- 
she did. hey signed a 
seven-fifty. The extra 


mie saw it as 
lease at thirty 
seven and a half paid for the view. 
It was the same with furniture. Imi 
tation mahogany was a very poor if 
vestment, Jimmie discovered. It was 
ever so much better to buy good wik 
low-weven things. And a cheap mg 
was worse than none; they couldn't 
afford to be wasteful, you know. The 
three hundred and fourteen dollars 
covered the first installments and left 
a_ pleasant 
some aw 


weeks at 
Edith met 


enough for two 


lakeside resort. 
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fully nice people from Lake City there ; 
Jimmie was proud of her ability to 
make friends. She reminded him less 
of Rosie, now. Somehow he couldn’t 
see Rosie mixing with Mrs. Fleming 
and the Dixons. He acquired a vague 
attitude of patronage toward Joe Lip- 
pitt. 

But the apartment, 
moved that sentiment, after they had 
settled in it and the first excitement 
of a home of his own had rubbed thin. 
Edith’s experiments in the kitchen 
weren't a bit like Rosie Lippitt’s. The 
contrast reminded Jimmie of Rosie 
with a sort of wistfulness. Edith ex- 
plained that it was really bad economy 
for her to do that sort of work. It 
left her no time for friend making; she 
couldn’t do her share toward their joint 
progression if must over 
dishes and scrub floors. 
the first of a succession of general 
houseworkers, and the cooking im- 
proved—a little. Of course it cost 
more, but—they were asked to bridge 
at the Dixons’; and Mrs. Fleming gave 
a lovely little tea for Edith, at which 
a lot of congenial girls and 


somehow, re- 


slave 


So there was 


she 


she met 
young wives. 

; ° : 
Jimmie was very proud of her, in 
worried line between his 
eyebrows when the first 


spite of a 
rather ni 
month’ 

thought of Rosie 


| came in. Again he 


vi ith a | ind of 


more 

could o1 
Joe w: 1 little annoying, nowadays; 
it fretted Jimmie to hear about dinners 
that cost sixty cents “includin’ over- 
head”’— Joe worked in the cost depart- 
ment and spoke _ its which 
would have cost five beans at the Sen- 
eca Hotel It was a kind of aff 
ied that salting 


° 4s 
1a10m 


ont 
to be inforn was 
down a five spot 

‘livin’ high,” at that, 
beginning to mumble additions to him- 


Joe 


every week—and 


when Jimmie was 
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self in the trolley instead of reading 
the baseball news. 

He began to avoid Joe. But he 
thought about him more than ever— 
and he thought about Rosie still more. 
If Edith were only that sort of a wife, 
instead of Not that he didn’t love 
her just as much as ever. No, sir! 
She suited him right down to the 
ground, but—well, if she had Rosie’s 
knack about running a house, they’d 
be a lot more comfortable. Let’s see 
—thirty-seven-fifty for the rent— 
three-twenty for gas—— . Now where 
the deuce was it coming from? And 
he’d need some shoes in another week. 
If Edith were just a bit more. like 
Rosie 

He was driven by the pressure of 
nagging petty debts to the courage of 
desperation. He actually threatened 
C. Looie Finck with a resignation un- 
less his pay were raised. Edith sug- 
gested this as the simplest way out of 
their difficulties. It surprised him a 
little to discover that C. Lovie could be 
bluffed. Thirty a week! Gee! He 
had a brief sensation of wealth. Edith 
petted him and praised him. They 
went to a theater to celebrate, instead 
of to the usual movie. It was two 
weeks before he realized that thirty dol- 
mysteriously no bigger than 


Rosie 


lars is 


twenty five 


months, he owed nearly a 
ll Edith was 
it. If e had 
have 
plenty of 


In two 
nar 1 


< imounts, 


cheap wife, he should 


one. There were 


It was his business to provide 


chosen 
them. 
the funds and hers to spend them. 
Wasn’t she doing her part? Didn't 
they know nice people and mix with 
them on even terms, just as if he were 
—well, a business man instead of a 
clerk in the Finck office? 

about Rosie more 
wistfully than ever. He never saw Joe, 
Somehow the sight of the 


Jimmie thought 


these days. 
round, smug, cheerfully vulgar face 
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always rubbed salt on his raw places. 
If Edith had been like Rosie 

He tried another bluff on C. Looie. 
This time his resignation was accepted. 
He had a moment of fear—sick, giddy 
funk at the realization that he wasn’t 
attached to a pay roll. He was afraid 
to tell Edith. She’d blame him. She’d 
say that he ought to have been cleverer 
about it. Now if it had been Rosie 

Rosie would have sympathized 

and petted and comforted a fellow. If 
Joe came home without a job, he’d be 
sure of encouragement. Rosie He 
shook the thought away from him and 
went to see Adolph Schmidtz, chief 
rival of the Messrs. Finck in the bar- 
ber-supply trade. His knees tried to 
vibrate as he came into the ugly office. 
He didn’t dare to stand up. Schmidtz 
would see how scared he was. He 
dropped into the nearest chair without 
waiting to be asked. 

“Vell, go aheadt,” prompted Adolph 
Schmidtz, after a pause. 
Every- 


Jimmie resented the tone. 
body picked on a fellow when he was 


down. He spoke tartly. Somehow he 
didn’t want to work for Schmidtz, after 
all. His tone and word showed it. He 
was half disappointed when Schmidtz 
admitted a vacancy—‘“fer a hus’ler.” 

“IT coudt giff forty a veek—to 
stardt,” he said, eying Jimmie’s neat 
serge; Edith had chosen it and in- 
sisted on the tailor, whose bill was 
among the “please remit” collection in 
Jimmie’s desk. Jimmie’s hands closed 
and his tongue refused to. vibrate. 
“Joost to stardt,” apologized Schmidtz. 
“If you mage goot % 

Jimmie remembered a word of 
Edith’s: “If we had fifty a week, you’d 
see! I could do something with that.” 

“Fifty,” he said. He couldn’t trust 
his voice to elaborate the statement. 

Schmidtz reflected, studied him, sur- 
rendered. He began that afternoon. 
C. Looie refused to let him finish his 
week, plainly suspecting treason. 


Edith made much of him, of course, 
But he couldn’t help wondering what” 
Rosie would say if Joe came home with 
such news. Fifty a week! Why, 
Rosie’d save thirty of it. Ina year, 
she’d have fifteen hundred in the bank, 
And Edith 

“Now I'll be able to get something 
decent to wear,” she was saying 
dreamily. “There’s a suit at Feder’s 
that will just x 

Fifty became suddenly a feeble fig. 
ure. Jimmie thought of Rosie’s bright, 
clean gingham, of Joe’s placid evenings 
with the sporting extra and the phono- 
graph. If only Edith—— Wasn’t-he 
ever going to get a chance to lean back 
and take it easy—like Joe? Was it 
always going to be a wild scramble to 
keep up with the bills? 


Jimmie glanced about him with a 
queer impression of having seen the 
place before. It was a remarkably ugly 
street of soot-stained frame houses, 
each an exact counterpart of the oth- 
ers; noisy, frowsy children stopped 
their play to stare at him; somewhere 
a baby yelped spitefully. He slowed, 
glancing about him to locate the dim, 
vagrant memory. The car crept along 
the broken curb, like a supercilious 
woman picking a path across a muddy 
street. What made him feel as if he 
knew a shabby slum like this? He 
hadn’t been out this way in years—the 
Car Works 

Suddenly he remembered. Joe and 
Rosie had lived here, when the street 
was new. Some one of these flats had 
given him his first object lesson in do- 
mesticity. His eyes softened a little. 
What a wonder Rosie had been! By 
this time she and Joe must be pretty 
well off. He had a flash of impatience 
as he thought, irrelevantly, of the 
garage bill. Of course he could afford 
a car, now, but suppose he had the 
price of it in the bank; and a few thou- 
sands beside, drawing interest. Sup 
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pose he could lie back in a morris chair 
like the one Joe used to enjoy, and take 
life easy. If Edith had been like Rosie 
—just a little like her—— 

He stopped suddenly. On 
the ugly upper porches a very fat man 
dozed in a sagging chair. He was in 
his shirt sleeves, and the cheap fabric 
showed damp, spreading colors where 
arm garters held back the cuffs. Jim- 
mie recognized Joe Lippitt instantly. 
He hesitated. Then, stopping the car, 
he went up worn, slanting steps and 
rang the bell. The latch clicked. He 
climbed a dark, dingy stairway to face 
Rosie—Rosie in a clean gingham dress, 
Rosie with her placid pink cheeks and 
her pale, trusting eyes, Rosie with her 
bare forearms reddened and roughened 
and her prettiness faded into a neu- 
wholesomeness. 


one of 


tral, middle-aged 
Somehow Jimmie couldn’t help think- 
ing of Edith, as girlish and eager as 


Rosie 135 
ever, pretty, vivid, incorrigibly unpro- 
saic. 

Rosie knew him, made him welcome, 
woke Joe from his Saturday afternoon 
nap. They talked, the three of them, 
of old times. Jimmie wondered, though, 
how he could have actually liked Joe— 
even looked up to him. Joe was—well, 
he fitted in perfectly with the sordid 
streei, the staring paper, the stiff, ugly 
furniture. 

“Yeah, we've got along first-rate,” 
said Joe. “We’re real comfort’ble. 
Rosie—it’s her, 0’ course. She c’n 
stretch a nickel like you'd stretch a rub- 
She’s a wonder!” 

He beamed sticki!y on Rosie’s mild 
denials. They were happy, Jimmie 
saw. But—Lord! What a hole to live 
in! What a life—for a live man! He 
went down the dark stairs, wondering. 
Suddenly he laughed. 

If Edith had been like Rosie! 


ber band. 


SCHOOL 


against 


OF 


rainbow 


OUT 

\ HIRLING, a 
They scatter for the 
Shabby, pinned shawl and tattered overcoat, 


the door, 
street, one glare of hues— 


mass 


Red riding hood and tango colored scarf; 
like a scattering prism 
eds and blues— 


Flying for freedom 
Of indigos and lilacs, 


Italy elbows Greece and Greece, Roumania— 


Some for the bun shop, many to the wharf! 
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OU—you dare to ask me to refute 
my own intelligence ?” 

“T dare to ask you to believe 
in me,” Jasper Denhem returned stead- 
ily, his brown eyes resting on the still 
girlish beauty of his wife. 

Anger flamed in her 


“Oh—belief !” 
deep blue eyes. 

He came a step nearer. 

“Edith, is there any such thing as 
faith in a man if a woman holds it only 
when faith isn’t needed ?” 

The inquiry of the sentence cut 
deeply into her consciousness. The 
words seemed to cry themselves in her 
ears. She tried to answer, hesitated, 
remained silent. 

They stood facing each other. Near 
them the fire crackled cheerfully. At 
Edith Denhem’s feet the silks she had 
dropped when she had risen to declare 
the resentment overwhelming her made 
a splash of color as vivid as the deep 
red of the velour curtains by the tall 
French windows. The windows were 
closed and there was no air current to 
stir the curtains, yet they moved a 
little, unseen by the absorbed two— 
moved and then hung quiescent again. 

In the hall opposite, Mrs. Ditmar, 
Edith’s mother, paused, staring through 
the wide entrance at the husband and 
wife. 

Edith kept 
alive; Jasper 
lady’s hates. 


her mother’s affections 
Denhem nourished the 
Mrs. Ditmar had never 
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become reconciled to giving up her 
daughter; she regarded Edith as her 
personal property, something that she 
had individually created; she had long 
forgotten to give Edith’s dead father 
any credit in the matter. 

Finding Denhem master in his own 
home and Edith remarkably happy in 
his mastery, Mrs. Ditmar’s frequent 
visits resolved themselves into periods 
of frantic desire for some helpful scan- 
dal against Denhem, whereby he might 
be toppled from the pedestal upon 
which his wife had set him. 

In her present opportune approach, 
she wore a smile of triumphant satis- 
faction. Reports, recently substanti- 
ated, of Denhem’s secret visits to the 
socially impossible widow, Mrs. Living- 
stone, armed Mrs. Ditmar with the 
strength of one who feels her quarrel 
just. 

Wasting no further time in listening, 


| Dominantly, 


she swept into the room. 
she said: 

“Edith too overcome to answer 
you, Jasper. I am overcome myself 
that you should try to impose on my 
daughter’s innocence by asking her to 
believe in you after your concealed, 


” 


is 


your secret visits to your 

“Stop!” commanded Denhem. 

“I will not stop, Jasper. Edith,” 
turning to her daughter, “if any fur- 
ther proof is needed, I ask you to read 
this!’ 











Dramatically shé pressed a paper into 


“her daughter’s hand. Edith looked at 


jt mechanically. It was a paid check 
for ten thousand dollars—made out to 
Grace Livingstone. As she stood star- 
ing mutely at the slip, her mother’s 
voice, like thin copper, vibrated metal- 
lically on: 

“Yes, Jasper, I did go to your desk! 
I did it for my child’s sake. I think 
that even you will admit I was fully 
justified.” 

The blue slip fluttered from Edith’s 
fingers to the floor. She said slowly: 

“You don’t deny that you went to 
this woman secretly, Jasper, that you 
meant I shouldn’t know you were ever 
there. And yet you ask me, even after 
this returned voucher, to believe in 
you?” 

Quietly he drew nearer, but in his 
face was a desperation of earnestness. 

“Edith, I do! In God’s name, what 
is faith? Is it just a pretty word to 
be bandied about between people while 
everything is smooth sailing? Or is it 
sometimes real? And if it is real, isn’t 
it big enough, fine enough, to meet any 
test?” 

The wife’s lips parted slightly; her 
eyes fixed themselves on his. 

“Edith,” protested Mrs. Ditmar. 

“Mother, be quiet. Jasper * 

He came closer. He put his hands on 
his wife’s shoulders and looked down 
into her uplifted eyes. 

“Edith, life is a tremendous thing, 
full of issues. The only way in which 
it is livable is through forces, through 
beliefs, as great as life itself—no, even 
greater. You took me as your hus- 
band believing me a loyal-hearted man. 
And now, when for the first time your 
faith in me is tested 

She broke in, through dry lips: 

“But how terribly!” 

“Yes, Edith—how terribly! I don’t 
deny visiting secretly this doubtful 
woman ; I don’t deny the check ; I don’t 
deny I’m sorry you’ve found out about 
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the matter; but I declare on my word 
of honor - 

Mrs. Ditmar gave a contemptuous 
sniff. 

“You let him talk to you in the face 
of this!” 

Jasper Denhem took his hands from 

his wife’s shoulders.. But his gaze and . 
hers remained fixed on each other. 
Mrs. Ditmar had an exasperated feel- 
ing that in some inexplicable way he 
had removed Edith and himself to a 
great distance where, whatever the re- 
sult, the decision reached would rest 
between themselves. 

The husband’s eyes met those of the 
wife hungrily, insistently, searchingly. 

Edith Denhem looked into what seemed 
to her the very soul of Jasper, risen 
to meet hers. And as she searched, 
there came to her what few find in a 
world of doubts and lies—a faith not 
for sunshine, but for shadows; a be- 
lief not built on evidence, but on un- 
shakable acceptance of another’s truth. 

The color came back into her pale 
face; the angry fire in her eyes had 
become a soft shining as she said 
quietly : 

“You declare on your word of honor, 

Jasper, that you’ve nothing to be 
ashamed of in all this, that you’ve done 
nothing disloyal to me?” 

“On my word of honor—nothing.” 
















































She smiled confidently at him. 

“IT believe you, Jasper. Let’s not 
speak of this again. Will you pick ‘ 
There’s a good boy.” 








up my silks? 

Eagerly he lifted the silks, but as he 
did so, his law-acquired relative found 
her half-paralyzed tongue. 

“Edith,” she exploded, “you must be 
insane! I shall leave this house—leave 
it forever—do you hear?” 

“Mother——” 

“She can’t understand,” Jasper Den- 
hem said grimly. 

“Understand? I understand more 
than you seem to think, Jasper!” Mrs. 
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Ditmar retorted acidulously, two high 
spots of color in her thin face. I un- 
derstand that Edith’s absurd, incredi- 
ble, positively idiotic faith in you can’t 
save you from—from——” 

“From what a beast like you can do 
to him, you mean, don’t you?” a drawl- 
ing voice questioned coolly as the cur- 
tains at the French windows parted. 
Grace Livingstone, undulant, assured 
in her dominant type of brunet beauty, 
came forward and moved unhurriedly 
toward the astonished group. She went 
on, turning to Edith: ‘Mrs. Denhem, 
I’m not used to great souls in women. 
I’ve mostly found ’em the reverse. But 
the way you met his call for faith 
if there was more of that in married 
life—well, I guess—— but never 
mind!” 

“You? You?” Mrs. Ditmar gasped. 

Mrs. Livingstone turned a leisurely 
stare on her. 

“T came in through the window, clos- 
ing it after me. I got unexpected news 
and I wanted to see Jasper at once and 
alone. I heard that you and your 
daughter had out; it 
changed your mind at the last moment. 
When I slipped in, I heard footsteps 
and hid. I hoped it was Mr. Denhem 
alone, but his was with him. I 
waited for her to go. She didn’t. 
Denhem, i 


couldn’t | 


gone seems you 


wife 


“T came to tell Jasper Denhem that 


I’ve inherited a bunch of money from 








Ainslee’s 


a grandfather that’s been so long in 
dying I thought he never would. So 
I’m going away—thousands of miles, 
And I don’t need the other ten thou- 
sand he promised me to make up the 
full price of my silence and the packet 
of letters.” 
“Ah—letters !” 
umphantly in 


Hope gleamed tri- 
Mrs. Ditmar’s face, 


” 


“Pray, tell us about these letters, 
“No!” Jasper Denhem cried sharply, 
“Not a word!” 
Grace Livingstone shook her head. 
“You mustn’t tell me ‘no.’ Can’t you 


1 


see what’s going to be done to you by 
: 


iteously indignant in-law of 
You can’t preserve your wife's 


this rig 
yours: 
illusions arty longer . 

“T agree with you,” Mrs. Ditmar 
interpolated swiftly. 

Mrs. Livingstone smiled. 
“I’m glad you agree. Perhaps I'd 
better give you the letters.” 

“Mrs. Livingstone,’ Denhem 
angrily, “you promised——”’ 

“Not to peach. I won’t! Mrs. Dit- 
mar, I’ve been desperately poor, and I 

came 
of let- 
were 
arms—lI used them 

Denhem, knowing 


cried 


love luxuries. So when there 


into my possession this packet 
ters—the woman to whom they 
written died in my 
to blackmail Jasper 


. Pee oe > 
ror his wife, would 

















this particular moment, some 
complacent young theatrical com- 
mentator—and, by the bye, don’t you 
think that “commentator” is an im- 
provement upon “reviewer ?”’—will take 
down from his library shelf this very 
number of AINSLEE’s and say to him- 
self : 

“I should like to see what happened 
to the dear old theater during that ter- 
rible year of the Great War—that awe- 
inspiring 1917 

I don’t believe that many of the pres- 
ent-day reviewers—I beg pardon, com- 
mentators—ever bother about looking 
back, as it is such a very tedious proc- 
ess, but it is our duty to suppose that 


Pp’ HAPS, one hundred years from 





posterity will be more studious and 
careful. Personally, I think that pos- 
terity is frightfully overrated, but 
others hold a different opinion which 
ider. It is not at all 

likely e complacent young theat 
entator, one hundred years 


trom to-d vill be nearly as thorough 
‘rhaps, by that 


itself chron- 


Rai Ak 
instance. Pe 


find 


as 1am, for 


time, the theater will 


iced under the heading of “Jottings 
About Town,” or something equally 
noncommittal. Then again, managers 
will prol write their own rev ve ws— 
if there he ny to write—and ‘ rama” 


will play peekaboo with “real wen" 
rlance at 


r 
4 
1 
i 


y, and wonder 


will the- 


Still, somebox ly 
atrical 1917 a 


pprehensive 





By 


ALAN DALE 


There- 
fore, with the idea of posterity in my 
mind, I should really like to be a bit 


if war interfered with play. 


It would be so dread- 
ful to be called a “cut-up” by one’s own 
great-grandson! I should prefer that 
the dear little chap might think of me 
at my best. 

The one thing that the warring Euro- 
pean nations do not seem to want us to 
send them is our plays. They clamor 
for meat and corn and coal and dairy 
products, but we can keep our drama 
and permit it to multiply in our midst. 
We shall never be put on play rations, 
or be asked to submit to playless weeks. 
In fact, in the days to come, we may be 
glad to exchange a couple of first-row 
aisle seats for a pair of fresh eggs, and 
an opera box for a porterhouse steak. 


solemn to-day. 


By all of which you may perceive 

t, SO far, the theater has not been in 
the least inconven! ed y our warlike 
attitude. The theater idea to-day is that 
we are gloomy, depressed, mentally har- 
assed, and “not quite ourselves,” and 
also that our intellect has suffered 
somewhat. The ‘theater attempts to 


treat us as if we were peevish children, 


cutting our first teeth, or perhaps get- 


ting vaccinated. The one thing to avoid, 
says the theater, is that odious affair 
known as “uplift.” We must not be 


uplifted, but merely outlifted from our 


own pon grievances. 


For the last I have seen 


weeks, 


four 
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more plays than I have ever sat through 
during any other four weeks of my 
theatergoing days. Night after night, 
I have been bidden to the playhouse to 
watch the antics of the playworld in 
war time, and I want to make it per- 
fectly clear to posterity that, to me, this 
has seemed like one of the most flam- 
boyant terrors of war. It was such a 
formidable outlift! 

Think of four weeks including such 
a varied collection of out-lifting plays 
as “A Tailor-Made Man,” “Leave it to 
Jane,” “This Way Out,” “What Hap- 
pened to Jones,” Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt in a repertoire, “The Masque- 
rader,” “De Luxe Annie,” “The Coun- 
try Cousin,” “Lucky O’Shea,” “Polly 
with a Past,” “Good Night, Paul,” “The 
Rose,” “Over the 
“The Scrap of 


“*lLom- 


“Rambler 
Phone,” “Hamilton,” 
Paper,” “The Family Exit,” 
bardi, Ltd.,” “The Riviera Girl,” “Here 
Comes the Bride,” “Branded,” and 
“Mother Carey’s Chickens.” The com- 
placent young commentator of 2017 will 
discover that nothing remains of any of 
them, and may feel perfectly certain 
that he will not be called upon to endure 
the doubtful joy of a “revival.” 

The salient 
war-time list were the light-hearted 
comedies called “A Tailor-Made Man” 
and “Polly with a Past’—the former 
occurring at the Cohan The- 
ater, and the | 

Tl : 


lecti) ( ly 


Pawn,” 


this 


successes of 


most 


: 
adores the 


ywn famil- 
Any play, 
hero a 


“putting it over.” 
that has for its 


iarly as 
or any novel, 
smart, smug, and plausible young man 
who, by persuasively magnetic tactics, 
“sets away with 


“puts one over” and 


the eoods,” is predestined to complete 


‘A Tailor-Made Man,” by 


Harry James Smith, the stellar char- 


success. In ‘ 


acter purloins some swagger evening 


clothes and beats his way into the most 


exclusive society. He is received by a 


Ainslee’s 


particularly gorgeous hostess, by all ¢ 
her well-selected guests, and is instantly 
taken into the confidence of a most re- 
doubtable “financier,” whose life he pre- 
tends to have saved. 

This “hero” is very suave, extremely 
fascinating, intensely eager, and delj- 
ciously voluble, and the “stunts” he does 
are those that this public revels in, 
Perhaps, at other times, there might be 
fanatics who would call this extremely 
immoral—there being many other mor- 
als than those dealing with sex—but not ' 
to-day. The comedy hit the bull’s-eye 
of popular favor and rattled its way 
into our fastidious affections. The man 
who “puts one over” we respect; the 
chap who “has one put over on him” we 
despise. “war attitude” merely 
seemed to emphasize that. 

As for “Polly with a Past,” it was 
one of those archly simple little plays 
that seemed to “T love you too 
well to uplift you. I am too fond of 
you to be subtle.” Figure to yourself 
a young man betrothed to an impos- 
sible girl whose sole joy in life is re- 
deeming unfortunates. Of course, the 
young man is not an unfortunate, and 
be redeemed, so 
she has little use for him. He conceives 
the scheme of giving her redemption 
work by means of Polly, who is a min- 
, Polly shall have a past 

naturalls French 


1 ‘ 1 


Our 


say: 


¢ e 
therefore scarcely to 


1 ? 7 1 
ster s daugnter. 


s, as it 


becomes a siren 
with a Gallic and a remarkable 
accent. Seriously—I said I was going 
to be solemn—I do think that, as France 
is now our ally, we should treat it more 
gallantly. The old idea that everything 
French must be saucy and risqué and 
smoking-roomy should be discarded. 
No sooner do we need some spicy lady 


to lead some unspicy youth astray than 


history 


we insist that she must be French. She 
could not possibly be American—not 












4G 


' fora minute! We do not make sirens: 


we are so immaculate that the art of 
leading astray is foreign to our very 
France is always there with 
its legion of saucy ladies! Of course 
it is a ridiculous tradition. The French 
could retaliate, but as they have a keen 
sense of humor, I dare say that they 
enjoy being made the scapegoat for all 
human peccadillos. Of all meek, thor- 
oughly domesticated, and_ intensely 
strait-laced people, commend me to the 
French. However, the stage idea must, 
I suppose, be upheld, though I sincerely 
hope that, after the war, all nefarious 
ladies with pasts, and delicacies of that 
sort, will be made German. They may 
not be as chic as the French, but why 
must the erring lady be so effulgently 
chic? 

Iam sure that “Polly with a Past” 
does rot invite this solemn reflection, 
and that Mr. David Belasco merely in- 
tended it for pleasurable recreation, but 
in these belligerent days, I protest, in 
the name of France, against the rush to 
its shores for pasts! We have learned 
to do without German dyes. Can we 
never manage to exist without French 
pasts ? 

The Washington Square Players cer- 
tainly made a brave effort to’ present a 
play that had all the accompaniments 
of the conventionally imported French 


instincts. 





article. I refer to “The Family Exit,” 
by Lawrence Langner, at the Comedy 
Theater. It would probably be consid- 
ered very shocking indeed in Paris, 
where, after all, spice is very artistically 


interlarded. Mr. Langner went at his 
task bravely, contriving delicate situa- 
tions and splashing them all with care 
fully designed epigrams. He reminded 
me of little Jack Horner who sat in a 
corner, eating his Christmas pie—“‘He 
put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, 
and said, ‘What a big boy am I!” 

Mr. Lawrence Langner did seem to 
be quite a big boy, with “The Family 
Exit” built around the tribulations of 


: Plays and Players 
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an old gentleman who returned from 
France to his native land, with a woman 
to whom he was not married, and who 
was consequently relegated to Ellis 
Island. The situation was really a good 
one, with boundless opportunities for 
satire at the expense of our morality 
—invariably a prolific topic in any clime 
—but it all deteriorated into farce of a 
somewhat incoherent type. 

However, if playwrights study Mr. 
Langner carefully, in order to see where 
he erred, it is conceivable that, in the 
years: to come, we can live on our own 
spice and cease importing that luxury 
from France. I may add also—with 
apologies for prophesying—that France 
will be busy for countless years rebuild- 
ing its drama, and that ‘‘decadence,” as 
we love to call it, will undoubtedly be 
left out of the new count. Lazy play- 
wrights who want to be saucy will be 
compelled to rely upon the home prod- 
uct. On the whole, “The Family Exit” 
was an instructive example of our war- 
time amusements. The critic of 2017 
may read this and ponder. 

Quite a gala event was made of the 
Divine Sarah’s final appearances at the 
Knickerbocker Theater—if they were 
final. This was a fine opportunity for 
the “war spirit,” and the “Marseillaise.” 
Poor Sarah! When a brave enthusiast, 
at one of the final performances, rose in 
a box and addressed Bernhardt, actu- 
ally announcing in her presence, and to 
her, that she wi 
though she didn’t know it!—my spirits 
When a woman reaches the pe- 
riod for a public announcement of her 
real age, without protest, the extraor- 
dinary has happened. As I looked at 
Sarah and saw that she did not even 
squirm as her age-was proclaimed, the 


S seventy three—as 


1 
Sank. 


occasion appeared to me to be as mel- 
ancholy as it was impertinent. What 
would happen if a well-meaning enthu- 
siast arose from his seat and told the 
audience the exact age of Ethel Barry- 
Billie Burke, or Marjorie 


more, or 
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Rambeau, or Julia Sanderson? Can 
you picture their dismay, and the ex- 
cited indignation of all the women in 
the audience? The woman who will 
placidly allow her years to be mentioned 
in a mixed gathering is assuredly a cu- 
riosity, and this great artist was thus 
regarded by a callous gathering. 

There will be no.hing more interest- 
ing for posterity to remember than that 
in this war moment of 1917, France’s 
greatest actress appeared in_ these 
United States and was actually labeled 
“Seventy-three” for the delectation of 
those morbid who for a 
“punch” in their “art.” 


ones ask 

The strange play with the absurd title 
of “De Luxe Annie” struck me as being 
rather relevant to these days. The 
heroine, having been “knocked in the 
head” and mentally damaged, proceeded 
to develop a ‘ 
according to the phraseology of psy- 
chical researchers—and became an out- 


‘secondary personality’— 


and-out crook. The fact that her crook- 
edness was merely another phase of her 
personality was not made clear until the 
final act, which interfered with the co- 
herence of the play and made you feel 
that you had endured the first two acts 
under false pretenses. 

But at this particular moment, when 
1 men 


thousands of perfectly sound 


receiving wounds that 
those of De Lu 
and lik 1 
ward Clark omedy” certainly opet 
the door wide to mar festations of “‘sec- 


ondary personality.” All I can hope is 


are 
would make 


eem 


that we may be spared the infliction of 
dramatization of 
nomenon. Years ago, we had “The 
Case of Becky,” Miss Frances 
Starr, but even that play, which was 


persistent this phe- 


with 


intelligible to the layman 
than “De Luxe Annie,” seemed a bit 
baffling. Mr. Edward Clark 
haps ahead of his time. That, at least, 


much more 


was per- 


Ainslee’s 


is always a consoling thought, though it 
lacks nourishing qualities. 

“Hamilton,” by Mary Hamlin and 
George Arliss, dealt with famous fig. 
ures in history, and was _ therefore 
rather appropriate to these times, which 
are so busy manufacturing history of 
their own. 

I am bound to say that “Hamilton” 
was an exceedingly interesting play, but 
not because the hero was Alexander. 
Hamilton. It would have been just as 
entertaining if thé central figure had 
been labeled “Jack Jones.” 

“The Scrap of Paper,” by 
Davis and Arthur 
showed how three sinister “ 


Owen 
Roche, 
financiers” 
juggled with our food control and our 
life control, and were silly enough to 
put their signatures to a scrap of paper 
that was dramatic enough to blow itself 
out of a window and into the hands of 
a crook, 


Somers 


Years from to-day, I dare say 
such things will be considered hilari- 
ously ludicrous, and even now they are 
not devoid of a certain merriment. 

One play, “The Pawn,” was so fright- 
fully serious that it was snuffed out. It 
dealt with Japan, which apprehensive 
playwrights love, and which they have 
the bad to dramatize at a time 
when such imaginings are most dis- 
tinctly unnecessary. 


taste 


on my list h: 


lf from 


shop and forget mys« 
I go in to the moment I 
That’s what I pay my money 
And if I find that the author’s sim- 
ply getting at me the whole time, I con- 


forget the 
the moment 
come out. 
for. 

sider that he’s obtained my 
under false pretenses. I’m not a morbid 
I’m a natural man, and, as such, 


money 


crank, 
I don’t like being got at.” 

The theater-going public seems to 
agree with Johnny. 





A Twenty-Cent Ainslee’s 


Continued from page facing page 1. 


the year we found that we couldn't. 
We were confronted by the choice be- 
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tween higher price and lower ambition. 
We kept our ambition where it was and 
raised the price to ten cents. 


AINSLEE’S AT TEN CENTS 


At the new price, we were able to 
increase the size of the magazine and 
add to our list such contributors as F. 
Marion Crawford, Jerome K. Jerome, 
Sir Walter Besant, William Le Queux, 
W. W. Jacobs, I. Zangwill, Lloyd Os- 
bourne, Arthur J. Stringer, Gilbert Par- 
ker, Brand Whitlock, Lincoln Steffens, 
Stephen Crane, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Grant Allen, Robert W. Chambers, 
John Luther Long, and E. W. Hor- 
nung. Our circulation slowly, but 
surely, increased. 

In 1900, we discovered the first of the 
long line of new writers which has 
caused it to be said that “AINSLEE’s is 
to-day printing the famous writers of 
to-morrow.” This was Joe Lincoln, the 
Cape Cod man. Jack London, then 
little known, found with us a market 
for those wonderful early tales of the 
Klondike. It was about a year later 
that Sidney Porter sent us the first of 
those score or more stories that were 
to start him on the road to world fame. 
O. Henry, Olivier Henry, S. H. Peters, 
James L. no matter what name 


he wrote under for us, his stories were 


Bliss 


” 


always “O. Henry. 


Frank Norris, Herman Knicker- 
bocker Vielé, Holman F. Day, Harvey 
J. O'Higgins, Justus Miles Forman, and 
Anatole France were others who in 
those days helped make AINsLEE’s “the 
magazine that entertains.” 

Along about 1902, the standards of 
living in this country began to undergo 
a great change. Automobiles were de- 
veloping into motor cars, Joe Lincoln 
started to sign himself Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, and the “simple life’? was becom- 
ing an expensive fad rather than a daily 
habit. We again found it necessary to 
raise our price. But this time it was 
more of a problem. We thought of 
fifteen cents for a price. It had never 
been tried. 

“Can’t be done,” the wise men of the 
trade all told us. 

“Why not?” 

“It means two coins. You can sell 
a magazine for a dime, or for a quar- 
ter even, but no one will bother to dig 
out two coins or wait for change.” 

This theory interested us so much 
that we decided to try it out, and A1Ns- 
LEE’s became the first fifteen-cent maga- 
zine ever published. 


AINSLEE’S AT FIFTEEN CENTS 


Again the circulation jumped for- 
ward with the price: So marked was 
the success of the venture that, in the 
next year or so, practically every pop- 
ular magazine in America adopted the 
new price, the two-coin price which 
had hitherto been looked upon as im- 
possible. It was this increase in price 
that enabled us to attract to our pages 
the work of Joel Chandler Harris, Rob- 
ert Hichens, Katherine Cecil Thurston, 


Baroness von Hutten, Edgar Saltus, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Gelett Burgess, 
David Graham Phillips, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, E. F. Benson, Edith Wharton, 
May Sinclair, Constance Smedley, Em- 
erson Hough, George Barr McCutch- 


» eon, Will Irwin, Harry Leon Wilson, 


Edith MacVane, Elizabeth Duer, Caro- 
line Duer, Alice Duer Miller, and a host 
of others. 

It was in this period that we printed 
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Frank Danby’s novelette, “Baccarat,” 
and Miriam Michelson’s “In the Bish- 
Three English writers 
were first known to American 
readers through AINsLEE’s: William 
J. Locke, Leonard Merrick, and Jeffery 
Farnol 

It was the fifteen-cent AINSLEE’s that 
inspired the late Oren Root, Hamilton 
College’s famous professor of mathe- 
editor as fol- 


op’s Carriage.” 
made 


matics, to write to the 
lows: 

“I do not know you, your name, age, 
whether you come of 


It does not 


lineage, even 
Aryan stock. 


make a good magazine. 


matter you 


tics dry busi 
stuff, some tl 
there occasional addresses whicl 

supposed to think out in my study, while 
if and ul rhter 


. 1 - 
unk. I also make he 


I say ‘hush’ to my wife 
crave to be ‘enter- 


this as it pur- 


enter. | 
AINSLEE’S does 


if they 
tained.’ 


A Twenty-Cent Ainslee’s 


ports to do. I have tried others. At 
LEE’s differs from them as omelet fr 
stale eggs; the others with their fullne 
of fads growing bitter like overgro 
lettuce. ; 
“AINSLEE’S gratifies as well as enté 
tains. Whoever selects its stories knoy 
good English and has a sense of 
proportion and fitness of things evel 
in fancy and romance.” 
We believe we have continued to d@ 
serve that letter as much as we did 
the time it was written. Glancing ovg 
A1nsLee’s for the last year or so, 
find contributions in their best vei 
from Samuel Hopkins Adams, Mari 
Van Vorst, Alicia Ramsey, Edgg 
Saltus, Charles Saxby, John Flemig 
Wilson, Bonnie Ginger, Justin Hung 
Met ‘arthy, George Weston, E. Temple 
Thurston, Countess Barcynska, Mg 
Edginton, Henry C. Rowland, and Waj 
ter Prichard Eaton. 
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AINSLEE’S AT TWENTY CENTS 


At the new pric , we ¢ xpect to make 
AINSLEE’S more than ever “the maga- 
zine that entertains.” How? = \ can 
a faint glir f 


the pres 


catch 
from 


+ Cc 


nove let e. 


‘TI 
AINSLEE’S It is an eve 
affair than “Such Thin 

Made Of.” 


seri il. 


Then there is 
From t 1 
ee that it 


ton’s new 
ment, you can 








And be sure to read Adéi 
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very best. 
Luehrmann’s story in this number. 
is slight in itself, perhaps, but intr 
duces a heroine who, before many mom 
in Arnster’s, will be om 

ive features in f 


nse” is f 


ap] earance S in 


> isst 
hristmal 

; Putna 
author of “The Impossible Boy,” @ 
the other by Leona Dalrymple, wi 
wrote “Di Van 
cle Heinie and the Major” is oné@ 
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Y Diamonds from 
the ‘‘House of 
Sweet”? on credit 
ms at cash prices. 
deposit. We 
free inspection. 
Mat treasure 


send 
sO per - 


lat gift 
more appre- 
The glory of a 
mond er 
brilliant fires never die 
radiance is perpetual. 


fades— 


Our Terms—20% Down—10% Monthly 
wavenience in the matter of payment is one of the ad- 
gained by buying from the “Houseof Sweet.” 
of the price down, upon acceptanc 


es gs 


in eight equal monthly payments Each and 
; ‘Diamond we sell is accompanied by our BINDING 
EE. Remember you don’t buy unless abso- 


ery way. 
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Xmas Suggestions DeLuxe 
Buy Today—Eight Months to Pay 


are sure to continue, 


i a 


‘ek 


CERTIFICATE with every Diamond we 

yearly increase in value on Diamon 

us, at any time you wish to purchase a larger gem. 
ad alone in making this unusual and unparalleled offer, 


fully explained in our catalog 95 


E send Diamonds 

\ y on approval—Y ou 
don’t buy un- 

less you are absolutely 


satisfied in every way. 
We specialize in highest 
quality, selected blue- 
white, perfect cut Dia- 
monds. We send them 
by express, prepaid, sub- 
ject to your examination 
and approval. Every- 
thing confidential—no 
red tape—no security. 


Unusual 712% Profit Sharing Guarantee 


Diamond values are steadily advancing. These increases 


ARANTEE 
1 We allow 
s bought from 
le 


furnish a 


Diamond and Jewelry Gift Catalog No. 95 A FREE 


S Our Deluxe Cat alog No. 
hes, Brace! Chains, 


celets, 
and Phonograph 


] 
4 icase 


Cuff Buttons, Ear-rings, etc. 
Send for your FREE copy today, 


W. SWEET & CO., Inc. 


mention 


, contains over 1000 excellent gift suggestions. 


ilverware, French Ivory, Toilet Ware, Cut G 


2 & 4 MAIDEN LANE 
Dept. 95 


Diamond Rings, Pins, La Vallieres, 


; also 


NE ORK CITY 
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Why | Believein 
Nuxated Iron 
A Strength-Builder for the Nation 


By E. Sauer, M. D. 


Probably no remedy has ever met with such 
phenomenal success as has Nuxated Iron, It is 
conservatively estimated that over three miilion 
people annually are taking it in this country 
alone. It has been highly endorsed and used by 
Former United States Senators and Members of 


Congress; Physicians who have been connected , 


with well-known hospitals have prescribed and 
recommended it; Monseigneur Nannini, a promi- 
nent Catholic Clergyman, recommends it to all 
members of the Catholic Church. Former Health 
Commissioner Wm. R. Kerr, of Chicago, says it 
ought to be used in every hospital and prescribed 
by every physician. Sarah Bernhardt—“the Di- 
vine Sarah,” the world’s most noted actress, has 
ordered a large quantity sent to the French sol- 
diers to help give them strength, power and en- 
durance. 

Dr, A. J. Newman, late Police Surgeon of the 
City of Chicago, and former House Surgeon Jef- 
ferson Park Hospital, Chicago, says Nuxated Iron 
has proven through his own tests of it to excel 
any preparation he has ever used for creating 
red blood, building up the nerves, strengthening 
the muscles and correcting digestive disorders. 

Dr. N. H. Hornstine for ten years Physician 
in the Department of Public Health and Charities 
of Philadelphia says that tests made with Nux- 
ated Iron on a number of stubborn cases where 
other tonics had failed absolutely convinced him 
of its remarkable and unusual power. 

If you are not strong or well, you owe it to 
yourself to make the following test: See how 
long you can work or how far you can walk 
without becoming tired. Next take two five-grain 
tablets of Nuxated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your strength 
again and see how much you have gained. 

NOTE :—Nuxated Tron, which has been used by 
former Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, and other prominent people 
with such surprising results, and which is pre- 
scribed and recommended above by physicians in 
such a great variety of cases, is not a patent medi- 
cine nor secret remedy. but one which is well known 
to druggists and whose iron constituents are widely 
prescribed by eminent physicians everywhere. Un- 
like the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black nor upset the stomach: on the contrary it is a 
most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indiges- 
tion as well as for nervous, run-down conditions 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in Nux 
ated Iron, that they offer to forfeit $100 to any char 
itable institution if they cannot take any man or 
woman under 60 who lacks iron and increase their 
streneth 100 per cent. or over in four weeks’ time. 
provided they have no serious organic trouble. They 
also offer to refund your money if it does not at least 
double your strength and endurance in ten days’ 
iime. It is dispensed by all good druggists, 
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Statement of the Ownership, Mana 
etc., required by the Act of Con 
August 24, 1912, of AINSLEE’S, pubij 
monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 0¢ 
lL, ii: 

State of New York, County of New York, (gg,) 

sefore-me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

Smith,’ who, having been duly sworn accordh 

law, deposes and says that he is Treasurer of 

& Smith Corporation, publishers of AiNsveggs 

that the following is, to the best of his knowledges 

belief, a true statement of the ownership, 

ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for t 

shown in the above caption, required by the 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443; Pog 

and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pu 
editor, managing editor, and business manage 
Publishers, Street & Smith Corporation, 79-9 
enth Avenue, New York, N._Y.; ediler, Rob 
Whiting, 70 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. ¥# 
aying editors, Street & Smith Corporation, 794 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; business may 
Street & Smith Corporation, 7-89 Seventh A 
New York, N. Y. ; 

2. That the owners are: Ainslee Magazine4 
pany, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New 
N. Y., a corporation, composed of Ormond G, 

89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Geo 

Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. ¥,; @ 

Gould, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y @ 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgageegy 
other security holders owning or holding | pel 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
securities, are: Clarence C, Vernam, 79 Seventh) 
nuc, New York, N. Y. 7 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and seem 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
holders and security holders as they appear upom 
books of the company, but also, in cases where f 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
of the company as trustee or in any other fid 
relation, the name of the person’ or corporation 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that# 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrad 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cirew 
stances and conditions under which stockholders a 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities | 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; a 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any oth 
person, association, or corporation has any Inte 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or oth 
securities than as so stated by him. 

GEORG *, SMITH, Treasurer, 
of Street & Smith Corporation, publis 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th da 
September, 1917, Charles W, Ostertag, Notary’? 
No. 51, New York County. (My commission ¢ 
March 30, 1919.) 
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is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY ( 
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Ukulele Guitar, Mi 
Hawaiian Guitar or 


Yes, absolutely free to first pupils in each locality 
have the most wonderful, new, system for 5 
mail to play by note. Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 
small charge for lessons only expense We rr 
success or no charge Complete outfit free Writenow No obii 


Slingerland School of Music, Dept. 222, Chicag® 
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for your examination 
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Money Back in Full hy 
Time Within One Year 


Our ironclad guarantee gives you the 
Tight to ee a diamond any time 
within one r, and we give you 
back the ful ‘price you paid, without 
even one cent deducted, 


1918 CATALOG FREE 


244 pages of remarkable values in 
Diamonds, hyewsoe ny Jewelry, ete. 
offering you a w h of Christmas gift 
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This Gift Will 
Please Any Man 


You'll be sure of giving him just 
what he wants if you choose the 


Boston Garter 


in one of our handsome, new Christmas 
boxes. Any man who receives it will 
j feel that he is greeted by an old friend in 
holiday dress, because every man who 
wears garters knows the “ Boston.” 
Beautifully colored holiday boxes (dif- 
ferent designs) at stores everywhere, 
or by mail, 
postpaid, 
25, 35, 50c. 

GEORGE 
Frost Co, 

BosTon 
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PINEHURST <i, 


The Recreation Center of the United States 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
A large stable of selected 


™ Livery saddle and driving horses. 

Trapshooting Every facility is 

Horse Racing Angxcciient Rifle Range Noaie Guide. 7 

Weekly events. Best Seablecinthe South, Motoring all po orl ro ee 
Excellent boarding school for boys near Pinehurst 


Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Send for illustrated literature on all sports. 


hurst Office, Pinehurst, N.C, Leonard Tufts, Coston, Mass. 


Three 18-hole Courses. 
of nine. 


Gol 
Tennis Sipser. 
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The Santa Fe 


pre rie 


1. WATCH PRICES 


Write for oor Sxtre Spectat 


FelLLINDIS Z$ 
SantaFe Special 
QI EWES 22 Had tr 


the one standard railroad watch ‘‘That’s Guaranteed for 
Life,’’ thin model, all sizes, adjusted to positions, adjusted to 
isochronism, adjusted to temperature, adjusted to the second. 


Write for FREE Watch Book Today— 


shows newest watch case designs in 4 colors. Read the so-called 
Secrets of watch-making. Read how you can ve from One- 
Third to One-Half of = money—Buy ‘‘Direct,’’ cut out the 
wholesale jeweler’s profi 


EASY PAYMENTS 70: SUIT YOU-WRITE TODAY 


Our tne te <Y easy payment plan is ——_ fully in 

e Santa Fe Special catalo; ’ayments are 
- small you will not miss "the money, only 
$2.50 a month and you wear the watc 4 right 
from the start. Sent on Approval Without 
One Cent Down. 


NEW CASE DESIGNS 


The new watch book shows all the very latest designs 
of the world’s mbst talented engravers, each case 
illustrated in beautiful color combinations. chowsns 
nogram 
hoy monograms, fraternity em- 
lems, French art and special designs. 
A postal brings the 
new watch book. 
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’ Infantil 
Paralysi 


left 8-year-old Eviyn@h 
so crippled she had t 
on her knees, Fiveg 
treatment at the 
Sanitarium restored} 
and limbs to the satisfactory condition) 
in the lower picture. Her mother 
to say: 

We feel it our duty to recommend your Sani 
was stricken with Infantile — sis in A 
1, 1916, we carried her to you. ive moni 
later she could walk without crutches or 
braces. Words cannot express our thanks, 


and MRS. JOHN OLSON, 
R. D. 7, Grinnell, lowa 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private In- 
stitution, devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De 
formities, Hip Disease,Wry Neck, etc, 
especially as found in children and 
young adults. Our book, “Deformities 
and Paralysis”; also “Book of Refer- 
ences”, free on Request. 

The McLain 

Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis 
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We will send you any di 
approval. Then try fe match it Ee 60 per cent more or 
ene 


stock on 





you can send it bac opasing savings 9 ontinually proved by y 
customers’ letters. hae ‘ee sent to you for free «zamination, 

; + Our Ta die for 60 years — 
Diamond Banking {2 ing money upon diam. nde 
@s security, When eee E loans are not pai 'e Bold to 
get our money back. So why pay rices? 


Send Now for Jos. DeRoy & Sons Bulletin 


Send ue your name a4 ediress. We’ ll send you our bargain bulletin 
Witho REE of special bargains are 











by rm & Sons 2393 Ruy hoy Bldg, Pittab ofc tire. | 
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v No 370 
A PERMANENT "REDUCTION GUARANTEED" 





































BESSIE EYTON—Selig Star 
Writes: “Créme Mignon is concentrated Rows 
and Sunshine—refreshing and efficent, 


ON’T you give us the opportunity to prove to 7a 

Créme Mignon—the Perfect i Cream-i 
mended by the most beautiful en of the =~ 
screen—why Créme Mignon is the favorite cream of 


York’s Society Women? 


DON’T ENVY A BEAUTIFUL Wome 


when a few minutes time at night with Créme 
will bring to your face the same rosy glow of yout 
and perfect health—the appealing fre: mae and charm 
which every woman is entitled, Careless alone ® 
sponsible for a sallow complexion, sient + blo 
tired, drawn face. It is easy to make your friends 
you. Can you afford not tot 


OUR GUARANTEE 
ction or money returned means this: To 
MAGAZINE who will remit 50c. in stamps OF 
will send, prepaid, a large jar of Créme Mignon, If 
cream does not refresh and improve your complexiog a 
than any cream or lotion you have ever used we will. 
receipt of the jar—whether full or empty—1m 
return your fifty cents. We guarantee this to you aa 
the publishers of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE 


CREME MIGNON MFG. CO., 544 W. 147th St., New Tat 
SPECIAL OFFER ‘or;*¢ersof fss15.° eet 
. m m 













num Box, Purse Size, containing Creme Mignon and Clsir 4 
Complexion Powder—enough for two or th eck. 

« is offer is presented at a great | for 8 shor 

to prove the wonderful value of the Migno on products 








of Creme Wignon 50c. postpaid 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 





Tobacco Redeemer contains no nei coming drugs of any kind and is the 


most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 


for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
-— rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you shouldat once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 





Mion of Viriicy Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 

If you're a slave of the tobacco Dept.570, . aad St. Louis, Mo. 
habit and want to finda sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting “‘for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Christmas ‘‘Over There” } 


You would like to make Christmas merrier for 
American boy in France, wouldn’t you? 

Well, you can! 

You would like to send him a personal gift and get 
his acknowledgment, wouldn’t you? 

You can. Thanks to 


JUDGE’S 
TRENCH CHRISTMAS 


For American Soldiers Abroad 


A plan, authorized by the United States Government, endorsed by the United 
States Army and assisted by the 


AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY 
of New York City 


which makes it possible for you to send a Christmas kit containing one dollar's worth 
of articles selected by experts—practical comforts and little luxuries—to an American 
soldier abroad, for /i//y cents, exactly half what it would cost retail. 

The charges for shipping and distribution have already been arranged for by the 
American Defense Society. so that every cent you give goes into the kit itself and, 
because of the generosity of the manufacturers, you can send two gifts for the price om 
would cost in the stores. 


THE KIT WILL CONTAIN:— 


1 box of surgeon’s dusting powder 1 pk. of pepsin chewing gum 
1 pk. of playing cards 1 pk. of lime tablets 
1 pk. of cigarettes 1 pk. of mints 
: 1 tube of dental cream 
1 pk. of smoking tobacco @ cheats of wollen aanaa 
2 boxes of matches 6“envelopes 
1 pk. of licorice chewing gum 1 pencil 


And the present is personal. In each package the donor may place his 
personal card, and each package will contain a reply postal so that the 
soldier whom you gave a happier holiday can thank you for it. 


Checks should be made payable to 
“ Judge’s Trench Christmas,’ 


Send 
In the 


and addressed to a 
Coupon hex ert 


Leslie-Judge Company 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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FLOUR - $10.36 stra 


- Best Flour. 
Our Best Flour. .--- 


(One of Our Leaders) 
Our Best Flour . per barrel 


er half barrel 
per 49-pound sack 


Oor Best Flour..---+++«++++ 1.30 per 24}4-pound sack 


HERE Is OUR PLAN 


Send us $1.99 for the following Trial Order and we will then 


know that you mean business, and we will include with your 
oder our Bargain Grocery Catalogue, in which you will find 


big grocery bargains: 


5 
1 
1 
2 


1 





\-pound Black l’epper (Ground) ..... nts 5 cents 
\-pound Cinnamon (Ground) -.. » cents cents 
\-pound Ginger (G yround). «++ +8 nts 5 cents 
\- -pound Mustard (Ground) ..- nts 5 cents 


Spackages Washing Powder .. 
Catalogue Free 
[ 


TRIAL ORDER K.Y. 
(Estimated) Retail Priee Our Price 
nds Our Best Granulated Sugar 25 cents 
~— size package Quaker Oats oe cents 
pound Guaranteed Baking Powder..... { nts 89 cents 


bars Kirk’s White Flake Soap. +16 cents cents 

ekages Unceda Biscuits. ee > cents 
1 atta ee Naptha Soap «+++ be 3 cents 
pound Breakfast Cocoa 





(UR GUARANTEE: Your money returned in full if; you are not more than pleased 


COLE-CONRAD CO. 2272'Sgden ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SUGAR oc Lb. 


We save you money on Groceries—catalogue free with trial order. The 
italogues are enormous and hundreds of thousands of dollars are lost annually by mail order concerns in 
logues to places where no benefit is ever derived. To avoid all this unmecessary expense and be ina 
r goods at the lowest possible price, we have decided on the following plan: We will only send 
Catalogue to such people who can prove to us that they are really interested in saving money on 
We quote herewith a few of the bargains listed and which are sold in different parts of our catalogue: 


SUGAR - $5.00 i060. 


(One of Our Leaders) 
Our Best Granulated Sugar .... br 00 per 100 Ibs. 
Our Best Granulated Sugar .« ore eeees 50 per 50 Ibs. 
Our Best Granulated Sugar . dsoveecesee ; 28 per 25 Ibs, 
Our Best Granulated Sugar .........-...- + 80 per 10 lbs. 


Other Big Bargains in « our ¥ Catalogue 


Uneeda Biscuits, 12 packages ... ... ° ° -.40 cents 
Quaker Cats, 6 large packages 36 cents 
AND OTHER BIG BARGAINS. 

R we send no catalogue unless we receive your 

emempber trial order We sell the trial order “complete 
and no part of same Nor dow 
asticle mentioned fn this onitenas separately We reserve the right to 
return any money tendered in payment of goods contrary to our selling plan 
Rush your trial order at once and get our catalogue and commence saving 
big money on all your groceries 


ORDER BLANK 


COLE-CONRAD CO., Bess: K.Y., 2214 Ogden Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Gentlemen — # 99 for which send me Bar- 

kK ‘and include free your catalo; ue showing 

r Big Grocery Bargains *e being understood and agreed if 1 am not 

perfectly satisfied that I can return the goods and you will at once 
return my money. 





Name ...+++ +++ + eee ress reseceeesceeeesereeseeee es sere seseseseeees 


Address. .+++++s+08 seeeseceees + seesee eeeeresecereeece 














s 
Get Rid 
of That 
FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 


sure method. Let me send you ‘proof at my expense, 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 


» lew York, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, Desk +319 | 


BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Hundreds of good positions now open. Experience 
annecessary. irn while you learn, Write today for 
large list of openings and testimonials from buudreds of mem- 
bere bare ho ore cerning $100 to $500 a month. Addrese nearest 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S B TRANNNG ASSOCIATION 

an Francisco 





UND VOLUMES of AINSLEE "alee az = 


Volume. Address Subscription Department. 


TREE? 


& SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 


AL IT $2 won MONTH 


a a Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you want. Kasy Paymen 6 
and 30 days Free Trial. Bend for Big 


FREE CATALOG 


112 pages wonderful values,diamonds, 
watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-dato de- 
signs. Buythe WareWay,you w:!l never 


Y 
as SARE ALFRED WARE C0., Dept. 820 St.Louis, Mo, 


mention this magazine 








EMPRESS 


INSTANTANEOUS 
Hair Color 


__ Restorer 
ey if y 


a 





Worth its 

“weight in gold 

to anyone whose 

social, profes- 

ey sional or Busi- 

\A ness Success de- 

Sy ey pends on looking 

young, One 

— application re- 

stores Gray or 

| Faded Hair to its neteral color imme- 

diately. Makes the hair soft and 

Vy, fluffy. Covers up the tracks of age. 

ge) Defies detection. Easily applied. No 
after-washing required. 

In constant use for 20 years by Hair 

Dressers, Scalp Specialists and re- 

fined people all over America. Buy 

of your dealer. If he hasn't it, order by mail 

from us. Price $1.00. Sent in plain wrapper. 


If you have never used it we will send, 
to convince you, enough for one trial 7 RE 
application, (State color desired.), 
Empress Instantaneous Hair Remover 


is an unqualified success, endorsed by many 
experts; removes unsightly hair: Sold with 
moneyback guarantee. Does not encourage 


ww ; 
yy new growth like shaving. It retards growth 








and eventually dries out the roots, Large 
bottle 50c. of your dealer, or by mail of 


EMPRESS MFG. CO.., Dept. 49, 36 West 20th St, New York 
Established since 1898 











| 
when answering advertisements 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “llow 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D. C, 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE AN AUTOAND TRACTOR EX- 
PERT in a few weeks, Earn £90 to 
$300a month. Our big free book ex- 
plains. Rahe’s Auto School, 2130 
Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away a few five-acretracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1588 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man iscrazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness, 








Motion Picture Plays 


WANTED!-Your ideas for Photo- 
plays, Stories, Etc.! Big Rewards! No 
Experience needed. Details Free. 
Writer's Service, Box 14.Auburn,N.Y. 








Old Money Wanted 


$2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds 
of Old Coins dated before 1895. Keep 
All old money and send 10c for New 
Illus’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It 
may mean your fortune. Get Posted. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 19, Le Roy, N.Y. 








Stamps, Coins, Etc. 


OLD COINS. LARGE FALL COIN 
Catalogue of Coins for Sale, free. 
Catalogue quoting prices paid for 
coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 
101 Tremont Street, Mass. 





Boston, 





Personal 


LET MADAME KOSMOS help you 
by giving your life prediction. Send 
birth-date and dime. De Laurene 
Kosmos, Box 291 X, Louisville, Ky, 








ZODIAC HOROSCOPE READINGS, 
invaluable for your life guidance. 
Send birth date and ode dime for 
trial reading. EF. M. Heath, Dept. N, 
Fairbanks Building, Chicago, 





Songs, Poems 


SONG WRITERS “ Manual and 
Guide” Sent Free' We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York, 





WRITE the words forasong. We 
write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
now. Chester Music Co.. 1039 Wilson 
Avenue, Suite 102, Chicago. 





Patents and 





PATENTS— Write for How! 
tain a Patent. List of Pan 
and Inventions Wanted, § 
prizes offered for inyent{ 
sketch for freé opinion ag § 
ability. Our 4 books sent 
request. Patents advertised 
assist inventors to sel] qj 
tions. Victor J. evans & Gm 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Waship 


Patents secured or Fee 
Actual search free. Send 
Edition, 90-page book free, G 
mel, 13L. Barrister Bldg, W 


PATENTS THAT P 
AND PAY. Advice a 
free. Highest refe € 
results. Promptness ! 
sketch or model for 
Watson E, Coleman, Pate 
624 F Street, Washington, 


IDEAS WANTED—Manuwi 
are writing for patents 
through me. Four books 
hundreds of inventions w 
free. I help you market yo 
tion. Advice free. Ih, B 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D 


PATENTS. Trade-marks 
rights. Our handbook on pai 
be sent free on request. 
secured through us a 
without cost to the patent 
Scientific American. Mu 
Patent Attorneys, 691 Wi 
Bidg., N.Y. Washington, DG 
625 F St. 





We make it possible to reach 2,150,000 readers at $6.39 a ine 
in the Classified Columns of Popular, Ainslee’s, People’s, Smith®) 
Picture-Play, Detective Story and Top-Notch Magazines. . 
Write for particulars. 


Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 to 89 Seventh Avenue, New York Qi 





Did You Enjoy This Magazine 


——— 
— 











E have striven very conscientiously to give you an honest, cleat 

cut, interesting magazine. If you think that our effort has beet 

successful, will you not help a good thing along by telling yout 
friends where good fiction of uniform quality may be found? 

By doing so you will favor your friends as well as the publishett 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








CHOOSE YO 
GIFTS FR 
OUR CATALOG 





The Above Handsome 7 
ts 


Solid Gold La Valliere<t? 


0.925, is our big leader. Four beautiful, perfect cut NSA 


enuine Diamonds 
goa $25 eMonth 


Send for Free Catalog 


= There are over 2,000 photographie fustrations of Dia- 
mond Rings, Diamond La Vallieres, Diamond Ear Screws, 
Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond wn Signet and Emblem Rings, 
Watches, Wrist Watches Cuff Links, Brooches, 
) Lockets, Chains, Charms, 1 oy BA Toilet Sets; also , 
our wonderfully showy assembled Solitaire Diamond Clusters, | 
Whatever you select will be sent, all shipping charge S preps r 
You see and examine the article right in your own ha 
Ma Satistied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; Ealnese 


divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Suggestions for Christmas Presents f 
A few of the many desirable articles shown in our large handsome 
Catalog. Every article listed below can be furnished at prices given 
and up to any price you wish to pay. l are popular selections, of 
exceptional value. Wecan fill any requirement, 4 
Diamond Rings, Soli hale » $10 up | DiamondCuffLinks . . $5up % 
Loftis Solitaire Diamond Diamond Scarf Pins . . . $8up 
Cluster Rings - « $SO0up | Pearl Necklaces, Diamond- 
Diamond La Vallieres . $10 up setClasp . . « « « $8.50up s 
Diamond-set Cameo La Wrist Watches . . .. $10up end 
Vallieres . 2 Watches, gold filled. . . $12 up § for Catalog, make se- 
Diamond Brooches . Bracelets, solidgold . . $12up lections, and have as 
Diamond Ear Screws $10 up | CameoRings,Diamond-set $12 up § ™@2¥ articles as you 
Diamond Studs . . $10 up | Vest Chains, solidgold. . $12 up wih enges in one 
c o 


2 | J EWE varouts 2. 50 a Month Any Gomond = 
Pass Railroad Inspection movment body Syd 


23 I changed for hee 





Our Catalog illustrates and describes all the new models— 15, 17, 19, 21, 
Jewels, adjusted. Allsizes for men and women, Choice of popular designs, 
Our watches are y the factory and further guaranteed by us, 


OFTI National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. G843 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


— STORES IN LEADING CITIES 
BROS & CO. i858 


selection at the full 




















